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PREFACE 


John Gibson Lockhart’s Life of Sir WaUer jScott has 
ranked since its publication in 1838 among the few great 
biographies of the English language It first appeared 
m seven volumes, abndgcd by the author m 1848 to two 
volumes The present edition is an abndgment of that 
of 1848 The text follows Lockhart’s edition closely, the 
Enghsh spelhngs of Scott and Lockhart being allowed to 
stand so as to preseiwe so far as possible the flavor of the 
ongmal It is the hope of the editor that many young 
readers may be inspired by this mtioduction to a great 
and good man to read more of Lockhart’s larger work and 
to rejoice in the poems and stones of tlie Mighty Minstrel 
so constantly referred to m these pages 

With the exception of less than a score of itahcized hnk 
phrases or sentences, inserted to join the severed threads 
of Lockhart’s narrative, the following abndgment is re- 
stncted to the ongmal sentences of the author Notes 
have been given only where the context does not furnish 
an enhghtenmg hint concenung the person or matter with 
which high school boys and girls of to-day may be sup- 
posed to be unfamihar 

Wnting of his childhood enjoyment of the knights and 
ladies and dragons and giants of Spenser, Scott says, 
“God only knows how dehghted I was to :^d myself in 
such society ” How many readers throughout the world 
can echo that sentiment in connection with the goodly 
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society created by Scott ' In Lockhart’s pages we may 
take the long sea-trad back to Scotland and find ourselves 
a fellow guest mth Irving at Abbotsford We may Imger 
there through those joyous years of success and, at last, 
m rapt and pitjung admiration watch the mighty struggle 
of the true kmght, Sir Walter Scott, a struggle against a 
debt more than six times as large as that over which our 
own Mark Twam triumphed We shall be very proud of 
our fnend, Walter Scott, and because he fought the good 
fight ne shall be the stronger 

0 L REED 

The Ginia’ High School, 

Lottisville, Kenthckv, 

May 16, 1913 



INTRODUCTION 

lx the doang pages of Lockhart’s Lije of Scott we 
read, “Abbotsford, after lus own immortal works, is the 
best monument of its founder ’’ We now know that next 
to Scott’s immortal works the Life written by his de- 
voted son-in-law, Jolm Gibson Lockhart, has done most 
for the fame of Scotland’s greatest story-teller 
At a social affair in Edinburgh m 1818 Lockhart, then 
in his twenty-fourtli j^ear, was presented to his great 
counttyman, Walter Scott As a bnlhant young Tory 
writer whose satires had been appcanng for some time in 
Bhchiood’s Magazine, Lockliart had attracted Scott’s 
attention An additional bond between them was the fact 
that the yoimger man was of the body of Edinburgh 
advocates, and, as Scott had done some years earher, was 
gradually drifting into the profession of hteraturc 
Scott was ever alert to the attractions of keen young 
minds Here was a handsome young scholar, tall and 
shght, proud and reserved, yet wilhng to meet all advances 
of the older man As to lus intellectual abihty, he had 
entered the University of Glasgow before his twelfth 
birtlidaj’^ Because of his abihty in Greek he was recom- 
mended for a scholarslup at Balhol College, Oxford, and 
was graduated from there as one of the honor men in the 
classics m his mneteenth 3 'ear Dunng these years he had 
also mastered the reading of German, French, Italian, and 
Spamsh The tliree 3 'ears after his graduation were 
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occupied in. preparation for the bar, to which he was ad- 
mitted as an advocate in 1816 He had further ennehed 
lus traimng by a season in Germany during which he had 
met the great poet Goethe But much leanung had not 
made him mad He could accept another's pomt of view. 
BTule not enjojing qiorts himself, he seems to dehght m 
recountmg stones to illustrate Sir Walters pleasure in 
them He could listen quite as well as talk In all the 
seien lolumes of the unabndged Life there are few 
foreign phrases, just enough to indicate the scholar’s 
self-restramt rather than the pedant's mdulgence 
The acquaintance with Scott rapidly npened mto deep 
fnendship In an intimate circle Lockhart’s reseive 
passed gentlv mto pleasmg gayetj', and it is not difficult 
to understand how Sir Walter’s daughter, Sophia, of the 
four Scott children the one most like her father, found m 
her father’s young fnend the man to whom she could &ve 
her deepest loi e They were marned m 1820 

Five } cars later Lockhart was called to London to the 
editorship of the Quarterly Raieii at ? yearly salary of 
£1000 Until a short tune before his death he contmued 
to maintam the high standards of editorship that had al- 
waj s characterized the Quarterly In the discharge of this 
o£5ce he refused to pabhsh Carlyle's essay on Chartism ” 
Yet Carh le alwai-s felt kindly tow aid him La. his re\aew 
of the Life Carlyle seemed more willing to do justice 
to the biographer than to the subject of bis work. The 
Enqjclapccdia Bntannica refers to this review as “pee- 
iiah, ' but many admirers of Scott find pleasure in readmg 
the estimate of tint other great Scotchman His Imu- 
tatiODs on Scott’s greatness do not lessen our regard for 
the man wlio has become a hero for m.«ny of us, as he had 
for Lockhart 
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Lockliarfc \\as not a success as a novelist, but Ins Life 
of Bums established Ins right to be tcinied one of the 
greatest of biographers His Scotl is second only to 
Boswell’s Johnson Bj' some it is ranked first among 
English biogiaphips 

As we read this great life and admiie its author’s splen- 
did narrative style, we may note from tmie to time some 
slight references to lumsclf Bj'^ piecing these togetlier 
and by considering how groat his part w'as in Scott’s 
affairs, v c shall better understand Lockhart’s true charac- 
ter Nor shall i\e be surprised to learn that the large 
sums realized from the sale of his most important work. 
The Life of Scott, were apphed to the discharge of his 
hero’s debts 

In 1854, broken in health, Lockliart went to live vath 
his daughter, Mrs Hopo-Scott, at Abbotsford His was 
the room next to that one in which Sir Walter had passed 
away so peacefully while his beloved Tw'ccd nppled its 
music that September day twenty-two years before The 
Tweed country was a bit bleak in November when Lock- 
hart died. They buned him in old Dryburgh at Scott’s 
feet 
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CHAPTER I 

MEMOm OF ms EARLl TEAKS, WUITTEV BT mMSEIiP 

Ashc-sticl, April 2Gth, 1S08 

The present age has discovered a desire, or rather a 
rage, for literary anecdote and pruate history, that may 
be TTcU permitted to alarm one ^\ho has engaged m a 
certain degree the attention of the public Tliat I have s 
had more than my own share of popularity, my contem- 
poraries •mil be as ready to admit as I am to confess that 
its measure has exceeded not only my hopes, but my 
ments, and even wishes I may be therefore permitted, 
without an extraordinary degree of ^ amty, to take the lo 
precaution of recording a few leading circumstances (tlioy 
do not merit the name of events) of a very quiet and 
umform hfc — that, should mj' literary reputation survive 
my temporal castcnco, the public may know from good 
authority all that they are entitled to know of an mdi- is 
vidual who has contributed to their amusement 

From the lives of some poets a most, important moral 
lesson may doubtless be denved, and few sermons can be 
read with so much profit as the Memoirs of Bums,® of 
Chatterton,® or of Savage® Were I consdous of any so 
thing peculiar in my own moral character which could 
render such devdopement necessary or useful, I would as 
s 1 
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readily consent to it as I W9uld bequeath my body to 
disscctmn, if the operation could tend to point out the 
nature' atid the means of curing any peculiar malady 
But as my habits of thinking and acting, as well' as my 
s rank m society, were fixed long before I had attained, or 
even pretended to, an}' poetical reputation, and as it 
produced, when acquired, no remarkable change upon 
either, it is hardly to be expected tliat much information 
can be derived from minutely investigating frailties, 
zofolhes, or nccs, not verj' different in number or degree" 
from those of other men m my situation As I have not 
been blessed with the talents of Burns or Chatterton, I 
have been liappily exempted from the influence of their 
nolent passions, exasperated bj-^ the struggle of feelings 
IS which rose up against tlie imjust decrees of fortune Yet, 
although I cannot tell of difficulties vanquished, and 
distance of rank annihilated by the strength of genius, 
those who shall hereafter read tins httle Memoir may find 
in it some hints to be improved, for the regulation of their 
so own minds, or the training those of others 

Every Scottishman has a pedigree It is a national 
prerogative, as unahenable as hi^pride and his poverty 
My birth was neither distinguished noi sordid Accord- 
ing to the prejudices of my country, it was 'esteemed 
2$ gentle, as I was connected, though remotely, with ancient 
■families both by ray father’s and mother’s side My 
father’s grandfather was Walter Scott, well Icnown in 
Teviotdalb*’ by the surname of Beardte He was the 
second son of Walter Scott, first Laird of Raeburn, who 
JO was third son of Sir William Scott, and the grdndson of 
Walter Scott, commonly called in tradition AvM Watt of 
Harden I am therefore hneally descended from that 
ancient chieftain, whose name I have made t 6 nng m 
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many a ditty, and from his fair dame, the Flower of 
Yarrow® — no bad gcncalogj’- for a Border minstrel 
Bcardic, mj* great-grandfather aforesaid, denied lus 
cognomen from a venerable beard, wluch he More unblem- 
ished bv razor or scissors, in token of lus regret for the 5 
banished djTiasty of Stuart " It would have been ivcU 
tliat his zeal had stopped there But he took anns, and 
intngued in their cause, until he lost all he had m the 
world, and, as I have heard, run a narrow risk of being 
hanged, had it not been for the interference of Anne, 10 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth 
He left three sons The second, Robert Scott, W'as my 
grandfather He was originally bred to the sea, but, 
being shipwrecked near Dundee in lus trial-voyage, he 
took such a sincere dislike to that clement, that he could is 
not be persuaded to a second attempt This occasioned 
a quarrel between him and lus father, who left him to 
shift for himself Robert was one of those actne spirits 
to whom tlus was no misfortune He turned Wliig upon 
the spot, and fairl> abjured his father’s politics, and his 20 
learned poicrty His chief and iclatiic, Mr Scott of 
Harden, gave lum a lease of the fanii of Sandj'-ICnowe, 
comprehending the rocks m the centre of which SmaiUiohn 
or Sandy-Knowe Tower is situated 
Robert Scott of Sandy-Knowe, manied, in 1728 , Bar- 25 
bara Haliburton, daughter of Thomai> Ilahburton of Kew- 
niams, an ancient and respectable family m Benncksliire 
Among other patrimonial possessions, they enjoved the 
part of Drj'burgh, now' the propei ty of the Earl of Buchan, 
comprehending the ruins of the Abbc3’ Mj' granduncle, 30 
Robert Hahburton, having no male heirs, this estate, as 
well as the representation of the famib', w'ould have de- 
volved upon my father, and indeed Old Xew'mains had 
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settled it upon him, but this was prevented by the mis- 
fortunes of my granduncle, a weak silly man, who engaged 
m trade, for wluch he had neither stock nor talents, and 
became bankrupt The ancient patrimony -ft as sold for a 
5 tnfle (about £3000), and my father, who might have pur- 
chased it with ease, was dissuaded by my grandfather, 
who at that time beheved a more advantageous purchase 
might have been made of some lands which Raeburn 
thought of selhng And thus ne have notlung left of 
ToDiyburgh, although my father’s maternal mhentance, but 
the nght of stretching our bones where mine may perhaps 
be laid ere any ej'e but my own glances over these pages 
Walter Scott, my father, was born m 1729, and educated 
to the profession of a Wnter to the Signet In April 
*51758, he mamed Anne Rutherford, eldest daiighter_of_ 
pr John Rutherford, professor of medicine in thie "UnT- 
versity of Edinburgli He was one of those pupils of 
Boerhaave,® to whom the school of medicme m our north- 
ern metropohs owes its rise, and a man distinguished for 
30 professional talent, for hvely wit, and for literary acquire- 
ments 

ily father and mother had a ^er^' numerous family 
no fewer, I believe, than twehe children, of whom 
many were highlj* promising, though only five suriuved ‘ 
35 verj' early^youth I was.bom, as I beliei'e, on th&.lSth 
August 1771, in a house belonging to my father, -at the 
head of the College Wynd It was pulled down, with 
others, to make room for the northern front of the new 
College I was an uncommonly healthy cluld, but had 
3 onearl\ died in consequence of my first nurse being ill of a 
consumption, a circumstance which she chose to conceal, 
though to do so w as murder to both herself and me She 
went privately to consult Dr Black, the celebrated pro- 
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fessor of chemistrj*, -who put my father on his guard 
The -woman was dismissed, and I nas consigned to a 
healthy peasant, who is still alive to boast of her laddte 
being what slie calls a grand gentleman I shewed every 
sign of health and strength until I -was about eighteen s 
months old One mght ..I have been“offen lbld','T’iKewe 3 ~ 
^eat reluctance to be caught and put to bed , and after 
bang chased about the room, was apprehended and con- 
agn^ to m3’- dormitory* with some difficult}’- It was the 
last time I was to shew such personal agiht}’- In theio 
morning, I was discovered to be affected -with the fever 
which often accompanies the cutting of large teeth It 
held me three da3’s On the fourth, when they went to 
bathe me as usual, they discovered that I had lost the 
power of my nght leg M}* grandfather, an excellent is 
anatonust as veil as ph3’sician, the late worthy Alexander 
Wood, and man}' others of the most regiectable of the 
faculty, were consulted There appeared to be no dis- 
location or sprain, bhsters and other topical remedies 
were apphed in vam When the efforts of regular phy- 20 
sicians had been exhausted, without the shghtest success, 
my amdous parents, dunng the course of many years, 
eagerly grasped at every prospect of cure vluch -was held 
out by the promise of empincs, or of ancient ladies or 
gentlemen who conceived themselves entitled to recom-2s 
mend vanous remedies, some of which were of a nature 
sufficiently singular But the ad\uce of my grandfather. 

Dr Eutherford, that I should be sent to reside in the 
country, to give the chance of natural exertion, excited 
by free air and liberty, was first resorted to, and before 30 
I have the recollection of the shghtest event, I -was, agree- 
ably to this fnendly counsel, an inmate in the farm-house 
of Sandy-Khowe 
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It IS here at Sandv-EInowe, in the lesidence of my 
paternal grandfather, alreadj' mentioned, that I have the 
first consciousness of existence, and I recollect distmctly 
that m3' situation and appearance were a httle whimsical' 

5 Among the odd remedies recurred to to aid m3’ lameness, 
some one had recommended, that so often as a sheep was 
killed for the use of the fanul3', I should be stnpped, and 
srvathed up in the slan, warm as it was fla3'ed from the 
carcase of the animal In this Tartardike habiliment I 
10 vrell remember liing upon the floor of the httle parlour m 
the farm-house, wlule ni5' grandfather, a venerable old 
man mth ulute hair, used every excitement to make 
me try to crawl This must have happened about my 
third 3’ear, for m3' grandfather died shortly after that 
IS period 

hly grandmother contmued for some 3’'ears to take charge 
of the farm, assisted by m3' father’s second brother, hlr 
Thomas Scott, who resided at Grading, as factor or land- 
steward for hlr Scott of Danesfield, then propnetor of 
aothat estate This was dunng the heat of the Amencan 
war, and I remember bemg as anxious on my uncle’s weekly 
\nsits (for we beard news at no other time) to hear of the 
defeat of Washmgton, as if I had had some deep and per- 
sonal cause of antipath3' to him I know' not how' this 
ss was combmed with a vciy strong prejudice m favour of the 
Stuart famil3', which I had ongmall3' imbibed from the 
songs and tales of the Jacobites ” This latter political 
propensity was deeply confirmed b3' the stones told m my 
hearing of the cruelties exercised m the executions at Car- 
30 lisle, and in the Highlands, after the battle of CuUoden ® 
One or two of our own distant rdations had fallen on that 
occasion, and I remember of detestmg the name of Cum- 
berland with more than infant hatred Mr Curie, farmer 
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at Yetbyre, husband of one of my aunts, had been present 
at their execution , and it was probabl}’- from him that I 
first heard these tragic tales which made so great an im- 
pression on me The local information, w^luch I conceive 
had some share in forming my future taste and pmsuits, s 
I derived from the old songs and tales which then foimed 
the amusement of a retired country family My grand- 
mother, in w'hose youth the old Border depredations were 
matter of recent tradition, used to tell me manj’' a tale of 
Watt of Harden, Wight Wilhe of Aikw'ood, Jamie Telfer of lo 
the fair Dodhead, and other heroes — meny men all of the 
persuasion and calling of Rohm Hood“ and Little John ° 

A more recent hero, but not of less note, w’as the cde- 
brated Diel of LiUledean, whom she w ell remembered, as 
he had mamed her mothci’s sister Of this evtraoidinary 15 
person I learned many a story, gla^ e and gay, comic and 
w arhke Tn 0 or three old books which lay in the window- 
seat were explored for my amusement in the tedious win- 
ter-days Automatlies,® and Ramsay’s® Tea-table Mis- 
cellany w eie my favourites, although at a later period an 20 
odd volume of Josephus’s® Wais of the Jews dixided my 
partiahty 

My land and affectionate aunt. Miss Janet Scott, whose 
memorj'- will evei be dear to me, used to read these works 
to me with admirable patience, until I could repeat long 23 
passages by heart The ballad of Hards’-knute I was early 
master of, to the great annoyance of almost our onlj’- 
visitor, the worthy cleigjinan of the pansh. Dr Duncan, 
who had not patience to have a sober chat mterrupted by 
my shoutmg forth this ditty Methmks I now see his tall 30 
■' thin emaciated figuie, his legs cased m clasped gambadoes, 
and his face of a length that w ould have nvalled the Knight 
of La Mancha’s,® and hear him exclaiming, “One may as 
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weD speak in the mouth of a cannon as \\here that child 
IS ” With this bttle acidity, which was natural to him, he 
was a most excellent and bene\ olent man, a gentleman m 
eierj feehng, and altogether different from those of his 
s order who cringe at the tables of the gentry, or domineer 
and not at those of the yeomanri' 

I nas m mj’ fourth year 11 hen my father nas advised 
that the Bath® naters might be of some adiantage to my 
lameness M5' affectionate aunt, although such a joumej' 
lopiomised to a person of her retired habits any thmg but 
pleasure or amusement, undertook as readily to accompany 
ire to the nells of Bladud ® as if she had expected all the 
dehght that eier the prospect of a natering-place held out 
to its most impatient nsitants My health was bj' this 
15 time a good deal confirmed b\ the countiy air, and the 
infiucnce of that imperceptible and unfatigmng exercise to 
which the good sense of my grandfather had subjected me , 
for when the day was fine, I nas usualh' earned out and 
laid down beside the old shepherd, among the crags or 
so rocks round which he fed his sheep The impatience of 
a child soon inchned me to struggle with my infirmity, 
and I began by degrees to stand, to walk, and to run. 
Althougli the Lunb affected was much shrunk and con- 
tracted, mj general health, which was of more importance, 
ssvas much strengthened by being frequentlj in the open 
air, and, m a word, I who in a city had probablj' been 
condemned to hopeless and helpless decrepitude, was now 
a healtliy, high-spinted, and, m\ lameness apart, a sturdy 
child — non sine dm ammosus infans ° 

30 e went to London by sea, and it may gratify the cun- 
o«itj of minute biographers to learn that our x oyage w as 
perfomicd in the Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain Bcatson, 
master At London w e made a short staj , and saw some 
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of the common sho'ns exhibited to strangers When, 
tn'enty-five j'^ears aftereards, I visited the Tower of Lon- 
don and Westmmstei Abbe}', I was astomshed to find how 
accurate my recollections of these celebrated places of 
visitation proved to be, and I have ever smce trusted s 
more imphcitlj' to my juvenile reminiscences At Bath, 
wheie I hved about a 3’ear, I went through all the usual 
disciplme of the pmnp-room and baths, but I beheve 
mthout the least ad^antage to my lameness During 
my residence at Bath, I acquired the rudiments of reading iq 
at a day-school, kept by an old dame near our lodgings, 
and I had never a moie regular teacher, although I think 
I did not attend her a quarter of a year An occasional 
lesson from my aunt supphed the lest Afterwards, when 
gronm a big boy, I had a few lessons from Mr Stalker of is 
Edmburgh, and finally from the Rev Mr Cleeve But 
I ne^cr acquired a just pronunciation, nor could I read 
with much propriety 

In other respects my residence at Batli is marked by 
very pleasing recollections The venerable John Home,” so 
author of Douglas, vas then at the watermg-place, and 
paid much attention to m}' aunt and to me His wife, who 
has survived lum, was tlien an invahd, and used to take the 
air in her carnage on the Downs,® when I was often invited 
to accompany her But the most dehghtful recollections 25 
of Bath are dated after the amval of my uncle. Captain 
Robert Scott, who introduced me to all tlie httle amuse- 
ments which smted my age, and above all, to the theatie 
The play was As You lake It, and the witchery of the 
whole scene is ahve in my mind at tins moment I made, 30 
I beheve, noise more than enough, and remember being so 
much scandahzed at the quarrel between Orlando and his 
brother m the first scene, that I screamed out, “ AVt they 
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brothers?” A few weeks’ residence at home convinced 
me, who had till then been an only child in the house of 
my grandfather, that a quarrel between brothers was a 
\ery natural event 

s After being a year at Bath, I returned first to Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards for a season to Sandy-Knowe , — 
and thus the time wliiled an ay till about my eighth year, 
when it was thought sea-bathing nught be of senuce to 
m}’ lameness 

lo For this purpose, still under my aunt’s protection, I 
icmaincd some wee^ at Prestonpans , a circumstance not 
worth mentioning, excepting to record my juvenile mti- 
macy ivith an old mihtarj’- veteran, Dalgetty by name, who 
had pitched his tent in that httle milage, after all his 
IS campaigns, subsisting upon an ensign’s half-pay, though 
called by courtesy a Captam As this old gentleman, who 
had been m aU tlie German wars, found very few to hsten 
to lus tales of mihtary feats, he formed a sort of alhance 
with me, and I used invariably to attend him for the pleas- 
2oure of hcanng those communications Sometimes our 
conversation turned on the American war, which was then 
raging It was about the tune of Burgejme’s unfortunate 
expedition, to which my Captam and I augured different 
conclusions Somebody had shewed me a map of North 
25 America, and, struck with the rugged appearance of the 
country, and the quantity of lakes, I expressed some 
doubts on the subject of the General's arriving safely at 
the end of his journey, which were very indignantly re- 
futed by the Captam The nens of the Saratoga disaster, 
30 while it gave me a httle tnumph, rather shook my mti- 
maej with the veteran 

From Prestonpans I was transported back to my father’s 
house in George’s Square, which continued to be my most 
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established place of residence, until my marriage in 1797 
I felt the change from being a smgle indulged brat, to be- 
coming a member of a large family, icrj’ severely, for 
under the gentle government of my kind grandmother, 
Ttho was meekness itself, and of mj' aunt, who, though of 5 
an lughcr temper, \vas exceedingly attached to me, I had 
acquired a degree of licence which could not be permitted 
in a large family I had sense enough, however, to bend 
my temper to my new circumstances, but such nas the 
agony 'Rliich I intemall}* evpcnenccd, that I liaAC guarded xo 
against nothing more in the education of mj' own family, 
than against their acqmnng habits of self-willed capnee 
and domination I found much consolation during this 
period of mortification, in the partiality of my mother 
She jomed to a hght and happ}* temper of imnd a strong is 
turn to studj' poetrj' and works of imagination She was 
sincerel}' devout, but her religion was, as became her sex, 
of a cast less austere than my father’s Still, the dis- 
cipline of the Prcsbj'tcnan Sabbath was severely stnet, 
and I think injudiciously so Although Bunyan’s® Pil-ao 
gnm, Gesner’s® Death of Abel, Rowe’s® Letters, and one or 
two other books, winch, for that reason, I still have a 
favour for, were admitted to rehex c the gloom of one dull 
sermon succeeding to another — there was far too much 
tedium aimcxcd to the duties of the day , and m the end 25 
it did none of us any good 

ilj' w cek-day taslm w ere more agreeable My lameness 
and mj' sohtai^' habits had made me a tolerable reader, 
and my hours of leisure w*ere usuallj' spent in reading aloud 
to my mother Pope’s® translation of Homer,® w'hich, e\- 30 
cepting a few traditionaiy ballads, and the songs in Allan 
Ramsay’s Ex'ergrecn, was the first poetrj’ w'luch I perused 
My mother had good natural taste and great feehng she 
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used to make me paiise upon those passages which ex- 
pressed generous and worthy sentiments, and if die could 
not divert me from those which were descriptive of battle 
and tumult, she contrived at least to dmde my atten- 
stion between them My own enthusiasm, however, was 
chiefly awakened by the wonderful and the temble — the 
common taste of children, but in which I have remained a 
child even unto this day I got by heart, not as a task, 
but almost without intending it, the passages with which 
lol was most pleased, and used to recite them aloud, both 
when alone and to others — more wilhn^y, however, m my 
hours of sohtude, for I had obseiwed some auditors smile, 
and I dreaded ndicule at that time of life more than I 
hai e ever done since 

IS In [1778] I was sent to the second class of the Gram- 
mar School, or High School of Edmburgh, then taught 
by Mr Luke Fraser, a good Latin scholar and a veiy 
w orthy man Though I had received, with my brothers, 
in pn\ ate, lessons of Latin from Mr James French, now a 
so minister of the Kirk of Scotland, I was nevertheless rather 
behind the class m which I was placed both in years and 
in progress This was a real disadvantage, and one to 
which a boy of hvely temper and talents ought to be as 
little exposed as one who might be less expected to make 
'.as up his lee-way, as it is called The situation has the un- 
fortunate effect of reconciling a boy of the former character 
(which in a posthumous work I may claim for ray own) 
to bolding a subordinate station among his class-fellows — 
to which he would otherwise affix disgrace There is also, 
30 from the constitution of the High School, a certam dangei' 
not sufliacntly attended to The boys take precedence in 
their places, as they are called, according to their ment, 
and it requires a long while, in general, before even a 
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clever boy, if he falls behind the class, or is put into one 
for which he is not quite ready, can force his way to the 
situation which his abihties really entitle him to hold 
But, m the meanwhile, he is necessarily led to be the as- 
sociate and compamon of those inferior spirits with whom s 
he IS placed , for the system of precedence, though it does 
not limit the general mtercourse among the boys, has 
neverthdess the effect of throwing them mto clubs and 
cotenes, accordmg to the vicmity of the seats they hold 
A boy of good talents, therefore, placed even for a time lo 
among his inferiors, especially if they be also his elders, 
learns to participate in their pursuits and objects of ambi- 
tion, which are usually very distinct from the acquisition 
of learmng, and it will be well if he does not also imitate 
them in that indifference which is contented witli busthng 15 
over a lesson so as to avoid punishment, without affectmg 
supenonty or aiming at reward It was probably owing 
to this circumstance, that, although at a more advanced 
penod of life I have enjoyed considerable facihty in ac- 
quinng languages, I did not make any great figure at the so 
High School — or, at least, any exertions which I made 
were desultory and httle to be depended on 
Our class contained some very excellent scholars As 
for myself, I glanced hke a meteor from one end of the 
class to the other, sind ccmunoi^y dis^sted my kind master 25 
as much by neghgence and fnvohty, as I occasionally 
pleased him by fiashes of mtellect and talent Among my 
compamons, my good-nature and a flow of ready imagina- 
tion rendered me very popular Boys are uncommonly 
just m their feehngs, and at least equally generous My 30 
lameness, and the efforts which I made to supply that 
disadvantage, by making up m address what I wanted in 
activity, engaged the latter pnnciple in my favour, and 
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in the Tnnter play hours, -when hard exercise vras im- 
possible, my tales used to assemble an adminng audience 
round Lucky Broivn’s fire-side, and happy iras be that 
could sit next to the inexhaustible naiTator I nas also, 
s though often negligent of mv oirn task, alwaxs ready to 
assist my fnends, and hence I had a httle partx of staunch 
partisans and adherents, stout of hand and heart, though 
someuhat dull of head — the x*er}' tools for laisiiig a hero 
to eminence So, on the whole, I made a brighter figure 
lo in the yards tlian m the class 

After hanng been three years under Air Praser, our 
class n as, m the usual routine of the school, turned over to 
Dr Adam, the Rector It was from this respectable man 
that I firk learned the value of the knowledge I had 
*S hitherto considered only as a burdensome tajdc. It was 
the fasluon to remain two 3 ears at his class, where we read 
Ca^ar and laxy, and Sallust, in prose, llrgil, Horace, 
and Terence, in verse I had bj' this time mastered, in 
some degree, the difficulties of the language, and began to 
30 be sensible of its beauties This was reallx' gathering 
grapes from thistles , nor shall I soon forget the swelhng of 
m\' httle pnde when the Rector pronounced, that though 
man3* of my school-fellows understood the Ijinn better, 
GuaUerits ScoU was behind fen in following and enjojing 
35 the author’s meamng Thus encouraged, I distmguished 
myself by some attempts at poetical versions from Horace 
and 'i^igil Dr Adam used to invite his scholars to such 
essays, but never made them tasks I gained some dis- 
tinction upon these occasions, and the Rector in future took 
30 much notice of me, and his judicious mixture of censure 
and praise nent far to counterbalance my' habits of in- 
dolence and inattention I saw I was expected to do wdl, 
and I was piqued m honour to x’lndicate my master’s 
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favourable opinion I chmbed, therefore, to the first 
form, and, though I noicr made a first-rate Latinist, my 
scliool-fclloii's, and uhat was of more consequence, I 
m3'self, considered that I had a character of Icarmng to 
maintain Dr Adam, to uhom I owed so much, ncicrs 
failed to remind me of m> obligations when I had made 
some figure m the literal^' Morld He was, indeed, decplj' 
imbued with that fortunate ^amtj' wluch alone could 
induce a man who has arms to ;|)aro ^nd bum a miiir,® to 
subnut to the I’ct more toilsome tallTof culthnting 3'outh xo 
From Dr Adam’s cla^i I should according to the usual 
routine, Jnve jirocecded inimcdiatch to college But, for- 
lunatel3*. I was not 3ct to lose, b\' a total dismission from 
constraint, the acquaintance witli the Latin wluch I had 
acqiured ^13' health had become rather delicate from 15 
rapid growth, and 1113' father was easily persuaded to allow 
me to spend lialf-a-voar at Kdbo with 1113 kind aunt, Mi‘'S 
Janet Scott, whoso inmate I again became It was hardb' 
worth mentioning that I had frcqucntl3' Msited her during 
our short vacations ao 

xVl this time she resided m a small house, situated \ciy 
pleasantl3' 111 a large garden, to the eastward of the church- 
tard of Kelso, %\luch extended down to the Tweed M3' 
time was here left entirch’ to mv owm disjiosal excepting 
for about four hours in the da3', when I was expected to 35 
attend the Grammar-school of the ^^llage The teacher, 
at that time, was ilr. Dincelot Wlialc, an excellent cla':sical 
scholar, a humourist, and a wort 113' man 
In the mean while my acquaintance with Enghsh litera- 
ture was gradually extending it«clf In the inteiwals of 30 
my school hours I had alwaxs perused xvith axudity such 
books of lustor3’- or pocti^' or \ ox ages and Irax'cls as chance 
prc'enled to me — not forgetting the usual, or rather ten 
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times the usual, quantity of fairy tales, eastern stories, 
romances, &c These studies were totally unregulated and 
undirected My tutor thought it almost a sin to open a 
profane play or poem , and my mother, besides that she 
5 might be m some degree trammelled by the rehgious 
scruples which he suggested, had no longer the oppor- 
tumty to hear me read poetrj' as formerly I found, how- 
ever, m her dressmg-room (where I dept at one time) some 
odd volumes of Shakspeare, nor can I easily forget the 
lo rapture with -which I sate up m my shirt reading them by 
the hght of a fire in her apartment, -until the bustle of the 
family nsmg from supper warned me it was tune to creep 
back to m3’ bed, where I was supposed to have been safdy 
deposited since mne o’clock. Chance, however, threw in 
xs m3* way a poetical preceptor Tlus was no other than the 
excellent and benevolent Dr Blacklock, w ell known at that 
time as a hterai^’ character I know not how I attracted 
his attention, and that of some of the young men who 
boarded in his family, but so it was that I became a fre- 
«o quent and favoured guest The kind old man opened to 
me the stores of his hbraiy*, and tlirough his recommenda- 
tion I became intimate with Ossian° and Spenser ° I W’as 
delighted with both, 3et I thuik chiefl3' with the latter 
poet The lawdr3’ repetitions of the Ossiamc phraseology - 
25 disgusted me rather sooner than might have been e-xpected 
from m3’ age But Spenser I could have read for ever 
Too 30ung to trouble m3’sdf about the allegory, I con- 
sidered all the kmghts and ladies and drains ^d giants 
m their outward and exoteric sense, and God only knows 
30 how dchghted I was to find m3’self in such societ3’ As I 
had alw ays a w onderful facihty in retaining m m3' memory 
whatever verses pleased me, the quantity of Spenser’s 
stanzas which I could repeat was reall3’ marvellous But 
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this memory of mine was a very fickle ally, and has tlirougli 
my whole Me acted merely upon its own capncious motion, 
and might have enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Meikle- 
dale’s answer, when complimented by a certam reverend 
di\Tne on the strength of the same faculty — “No, su,” 5 
answered the old Borderer, “I have no command of mj' 
memory It only retams what luts my fancy, and prob- 
ably, sir, if you were to preach to me for two hours, I 
woMd not be able nhen jmu fimshed to remember a word 
jmu had been saymg ” My memory was precisely of the k 
same kmd it seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously a 
favounte passage of poetrj', a play-house ditl5>', or, above - 
all, a Border-raid baUad ; but names, dates, and the other 
techmcallties of history, escaped me m a most melancholy 
degree The philosophy of history, a much more impor- ij 
tant subject, was also a sealed book at this penod of my 
Me, but I gradually assembled much of what was striking 
and picturesque m historical narrative , and when, m nper 
years, I attended more to the deduction of general pnn- 
ciples, I was furnished with a powerful host of examples m 2c 
illustration of them I was, m short, like an ignorantL 
gamester, who kept up a good hand until he knew how tdl 
play it 

I left the Hi g h School, therefore, with a great quantity 
of general information, ill arranged, mdeed, and collected 25 
without system, yet deeply impressed upon my mind, 
readily assorted by my power of connexion and memory, 
and ^^d, if I may-be permitted to say so, by a vivid and . ' 
active imagmation If my studies were not under any 
direction at Edmburgh, in the country, it may be well 30 
unagmed, they were less so A respectable subscription 
hbraiy, a circiilating hbrary of ancient standing, and some 
private book-shelves, were open to my random perusal, 
c 
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and I waded into the stream like a blmd man into a ford, 
without the pow'er of searching my way, unless by grop- 
mg for it My appetite for books was as ample and in- 
discnmmating as it was indefatigable, and I smce have 
5 had too frequently reason to repent that few ever read 
so much, and to so little purpose 
Among the valuable acquisitions I made about tbis time, 
was an acquaintance with Tasso’s® Jerusalem Dehvered, 
through the flat medium of Mr Hoole’s® translation But 
lo above all, I then first became acquainted with Bishop 
Perej'^s® Rehques of Ancient Poetry As I had been from 
infancj’ devoted to legendary lore of this nature, and only 
reluctantly wnthdrow my attention, from the scarcity of 
matcnals and the rudeness of those which I possessed, it 
IS may be imagmed, but cannot be described, inth what de- 
light I saw pieces of the same land which had amused my 
cliildhood, and still continued m secret the Dehla^® of my 
bmagmation, considered as the subject of sober research, 
.grave commentarj', and apt illustration, by an editor who 
ao shewed his poetical gemus was capable of emulating the 
best quahties of what his pious labour preser\^ed I re- 
member well the spot vrhere I read these volumes for the 
first time It was beneath a huge platanus-tree, in the 
rums of what liad been intended for an old-fashioned ar; 
asjiour in the garden I have mentioned The summer-day 
' sped onward so fast, that notwithstanding the sharp ap- 
petite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought 
for with anxiety, and was still found entranced in my in- 
tellectual banquet To read and to remember was m this 
so instance the same thing, and henceforth I overwhdmed 
my school-fellows, and all who would hearken to me, with 
tragical recitations from the ballads of Bishop Percy The 
first time, too, I could scrape a few shilhngs together, 
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which were not common occurrences with me, I bought 
unto myself a copy of these beloved volumes, nor do I 
beheve I ever read a book half so frequently, or with half 
the enthusiasm About this period also I became ac- 
quainted with the works of Richardson,® and those of s 
Mackenzie® — (whom m later j’ears I became entitled to 
call my friend) — with Fielding,® SmoUet,® and some 
others of our best novelists 

To this period also I can trace distinctly the awakmg of 
that delightful feehng for the beauties of natural objects lo 
which has never since deserted me The neighbourhood 
of Kelso, the most beautiful, if not the most romantic 
village in Scotland, is eminent^ calculated to awaken these 
ideas It presents objects, not only grand m themselves, 
but venerable from their association The meetmg of two is 
superb nvers, the Tweed and the Tenot, both renowned 
m song — the rums of an ancient Abbey — the more dis- 
tant vestiges of Roxburgh Castle — the modern mansion 
of Fleurs, nhich is so situated as to combine the ideas of 
ancient baronial grandeur mth those of modern taste — 20 
are in themselves objects of the first class, yet are so 
mixed, muted, and melted among a thousand other beau- 
ties of a less prominent description, that they harmomzel 
into one general picture, and please rather by umson thanf 
by concord I beheve I have imtten unmtelhgibly upon 25 
this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil than the pen 
The romantic feelings wluch I have descnbed as predomi- 
nating in my mmd, naturally rested upon and associated 
themselves ivith these grand features of the landscape 
around me, and the histoncal mcidents, or traditional 30 
legends connected with many of them, gave to mj' admira- 
tion a sort of mtense impression of reverence, which at 
times made my heart feel too big for its bosom From 
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this time the love of natural beauty, more especially when 
combined mth ancient rums, or lemains of our fathers’ 
piety 01 splendour, became with me an insatiable passion, 
which, if circumstances had permitted, I would willingly 
5 have gratified by travelling over half the globe 

I was recalled to Edinburgh about the time when the 
College meets, and put at once to the Humanity class, 
under hir Hill, and the first Greek class, taught by Mr 
Dalzell The foimer held the reins of discipline very 
10 loosely, and though beloved bj' his students — for he was 
a good-natuied man as well as a good scholar — he had 
not the art of exciting our attention as well as hlang This 
was a dangerous character with whom to trust one nho 
lelished labour as little as I did, and amid the not of his 
IS class I speedily lost much of what I had learned under 
Adam and AVliale At the Greek class, I might have made 
a better figure, for Professor Dalzell maintained a great 
deal of authority, and was not only himself an admirable 
scholar, but n as always deeply interested in the progress of 
30 his students But here lay the xnllany Almost all my 
compamons who had left the High School at the same time 
with mjself, had acquired a smattenng of Greek before 
thej' came to College I, alas ^ liad none , and finding 
m3'self far infenor to all my fellow'-students, I could hit 
3s upon no better mode of xindicating mj’- equality thnn by 
professing my contempt for the language, and my resolu- 
tion not to Icam it A youth who died early, himself an 
excellent Greek scholar, saw mj' neghgence and folly with 
pain, instead of contempt He came to call on me in 
30 George’s Square, and pointed out inHhe strongest terms 
the silliness of the conduct I had adopted, told me I was 
distinguished by the name of the Greek Blockhead, and 
exhorted me to redeem my reputation while it was called 
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to^dify My stubborn pride received this advice with ^ 
suDty cnn ht3", the birth of m3'’ Mentor (whose name was , 
Arclubald, the son of an inn-kocpcr) did not, as I thought 
in m3' folU', authonze luni to mtnidc upon me lus advice 
“^hc other was not sharp-sighted, or lus consciousness of a s 
generous intention oveicame his resentment He offered 
me lus daily and nightl3' assistance, and pledged himself 
to bring me forward wnth the foremost of m3’’ class I felt 
some twing es of c onscience , but the3' w ere unable to pre- 
\ail o\er m'3~ pride' and self-conceit Tlie poor lad left me i< 
more in sorrow’ than in angci, noi did we c\er meet again 
All hopes of m3' progress m the Greek wcie now’ over, 
msomuch that when we were required to WTito essa3's on ' 
the authors we had stuchod, I had the audacit3' to produce/, 
a composition in which I weighed Homei against Ariosto, 15 
and pronounced lum wanting in tho^ajance I supported 
this hcres3' b3' a profusion of bad reading and flinisj ai- 
gumeut The WTath of the ProfQSSor was extreme, while 
at the same time he could not suppiess lus surprise at the 
quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which I displa3'ed so 
He pronounced upon me the severe sentence — that dusce— 
I W’as, and dunce was to remain — wluch, howcvei, my 
excellent and learned fiiend Ined to revok e ovei a bottle 
of Burgund3', o'lr hteraiy Club at Fortune's, of w’hich 
he was a distinguished meinbei > ^ ' as 

Meanwhile, as if to eiadicatc m3' slightest tinctme of 
Greek, I fell ill dunng the middle of Mr Dalzell’s second 
class, and migrated a second time to Kelso — whcie I again 
continued a long time reading what and how I pleased, and 
of course reading nothing but w'hat afforded me immediate 30 
entertainment The onl3' thing which saved my mind 
from utter dissipation, was that turn for historical pursuit, 
which never abandoned me even at the idlest period I 
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had forsworn the Latin classics for no reason I know of, 
because they were akin to the Greek, but the oc- 
casional perusal of Buchanan’s" history, that of Mathew 
of Pans," and other monkish chromcles, kept up a land of 
sfamibanty with the language e\en m its rudest state 
But I forgot the ver3' letters of the Greek alphabet, a 
loss never to be repaired, considenng what that language 
IS, and who they were who employed it m their composi- 
tions 

TO About this pcnod — or soon afterwards — my father 
judged it proper I should study matliematics , a stud\ 
upon wluch I entered with all the ardour of no% elty My 
tutor was an aged person, Dr MacFait, who had in his 
time been distinguished as a teacher of this science Age, 
ishowe\er, and some domestic mconvemences, had dimm- 
ished his pupils, and lessened lus authonty amongst the few 
who remained I think, that had I been more fortunatelj' 
placed for instruction, or had I had the spur of emulation, 
I might haA e made some progress in this science, of which, 
oo imder the circumstances I haA'c mentioned, I only acquired 
a veo' superficial smattenng 
In other studies I was rather more fortunate I made 
some progress in Ethics under Professor John Bruce, and 
was selected as one of his students whose progress he ap- 
35 proved, to read an essay, before Principal Robertson I 
was farther instructed in Moral Philosophy at the class of 
Mr Dugald Stewart, whose striking and impressne elo- 
quence nveted the attention e\cn of the most \olatile 
student To sum up my acadeimcal studies, I attended 
30 the class of Historj', then taught by the present Lord 
oodhouselec, and, as far as I remember, no others, ex- 
cepting those of the Cml and ^luracipal Law So that, if 
mj learmng be flimsy and inaccurate, the reader must 
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ha^ e some compassion even for an idle workman who had 
so narrow a foundation to bmld upon If, however, it 
should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages — 
let such a reader remember, that it is with the deepest 
regret that I recollect m m3' manhood the opportunities of s 
learning which I neglected in my youth, that through 
ever}' part of m}' literary career I have felt pinched and 
hampered hy my own ignorance , and that I would at this 
moment give half the reputation I have had the good for- 
tune to acquire, if b}' doing so I could rest the remaimng xo 
part upon a sound foundation of learning and science. 

I imagine m3’ father’s leason for sending me to so few 
classes in the College, was a desire that I should apply my- 
self particularl3’ to m}' legal studies He had not deter- 
mined whether I should fill the situation of an Advocate 15 
or a ‘Writer, but judicious^ considenng the teclimcal 
knowledge of the latter to be useful at least, if not essen- 
tial, to a barnster, ho resolved I should serve the ordinary 
apprenticeship of fi'se 3’’cars to his own profession I 
according^’’ entered into indentures with my father about 20- 
1785 - 6 , and entered upon the dry and barren wilderness 
of forms and conveyances 

I cannot reproach m3’self with being entirely an idle 
apprentice — far less, as the reader might reasonably have 
expected, 25 

“A clerk foredoom’d my father’s soul to cross ” 

The drudgery, indeed, of the office I dishked, and the con- 
finement I altogether detested , but I loved my father, and 
I felt the rational pnde and pleasure of rendenng myself 
useful to him I w as ambitious also , and among my com- 30 
panions in labour, the only way to gratify ambition was to 
labour hard and well Other circumstances reconciled 
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me in some measure to the confinement The allowance 
for copy-money fumished a httle fund for the menus 
plamrs° of the circulating hbraiy and the Theatre, and 
this was no tnfling incentive to labour When actually 
sat the oar, no man could puli it harder than I, and I 
remember writing upwards of 120 folio pages with no 
interval either for food or rest Again, the hours of at- 
tendance on the office were hghtened by the power of 
choosing my own books, and reading them in my own way, 
lo which often consisted in beginning at the middle or the 
end of a volume A deceased friend, who was a fellow- 
apprentice \nth me, used often to express his surprise 
tW, after such a hop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew 
as much of the book as he had been able to acqmre 
IS from reading it in the usual manner My desk usually 
contained a store of most miscellaneous volumes, espe- 
cially works of fiction of ciery kind, which were my su- 
preme delight I might except novels, unless those of the 
better and lugher class , for though I read many of them, 
20 j et It u as inth more selection than might have been ex- 
pected ^Thc vhole Jemmy and Jeimy Jcssamy® tnbe I 
abhorred , and it required the art of Burney,® or the feeling 
of Mackenzie,® to fix my attention upon a domestic tale 
But all that uas adicntuious and romantic I devoured 
2Sinlhout much discrimination, and I really believe I have 
read as much nonsense of this class as anv man now living 
E\ erytlung which touched on knight-errantry was particu- 
larly' acceptable to me, and I soon attempted to mutate 
what I so greath admired hly efforts, however, wore in 
30 the manner of the tale-teller, not of the bard 

My greatest intimate, from the days of my school-tide, 
was Mr John In mg, now a Wntor to the Signet W''e 
Inod near each other, and bv joint agreement were wont 
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each of us, to compose a romance for the other’s amuse- 
ment Tlicsc legends, m nhich the martial and the mirac- 
ulous ahvajs predominated, we rehearsed to each other 
during our walks, winch were usually diicctcd to the most 
sohtaiy spots about Arthur’s Scat and Salisbury Ciags s 
We natmally sought seclusion, for we were conscious no 
small degree of ridicule would na\e attended our amuse- 
ment, if the nature of it had become known Whole holi- 
daj's were spent in this singular pastime, w’hich continued 
for two or three 3 ears, and had, I behe^e, no small effect 10 
in directing the turn of m3' imagination to the chi\alrous 
and romantic in poetr}' and prose 
^leanwhile, the translations of Mr Hoole having made 
me acquainted wath Tasso and Anosto, I learned fiom his 
notes on the latter, that the Italian language contained a is 
fund of romantic lore A part of m3’ earnings w’as dedi- 
cated to an Italian class wluch I attended twnce a-wreek, 
and rapidl3 acquired some proficienc3' I had pre\aousl5' 
rcnew'cd and extended m3* knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, from the same pnnciple of romantic research so 
Tressan’s romances, the Bibliotheque Bleue, and Bibho- 
thiique de Romans, were alrcad3’ fanuhar to me, and I 
now acquired similar intimac3' with the w'Oiks of Dante, 
Boiardo, Pulci, and other eminent Italian authors I 
fastened also, like a tigoi, upon ever3' collection of old 25 
songs or romances which chance threw’ m my way, or 
which m3'’ scrutin5' was able to discover on the dust5' 
shelves of James Sibbald’s circulating hbiar3' in the Par- 
liament Square This collection, now dismantled and 
dispersed, contained at that time many rare and curious 30 
works, seldom found m such a collection Mr Sibbald 
himself, a man of rough manners but of some taste and 
judgment, cultivated music and poctr3', arid in His shop 
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I had a distant of some hteraiy characters, besides 
the pn\ilege of ransacking the stores of old French and 
Italian books, winch were in httle demand among the bulk 
of lus subscribers Here I saw the unfortunate Andrew 
5 Macdonald,® author of Mmonda , and here, too, I saw at 
a distance, the boast of Scotland, Robert Bums 
^I\ frame gradually* became hardened with my consti- 
tution, and being both tall and muscular, I was rather 
disfigured than disabled bj my lameness This personal 
lodisadiantage did not preient me from taking much 
exercise on horseback, and making long journeys on foot, 
in the course of which I often walked from tn enty to tliirty 
miles a day A distinct instance occurs to me I re- 
member walkmg with poor James Ramsaj”, my fellow- 
is apprentice now no more, and two other friends, to break- 
fast at Prestonpans We spent the forenoon m xisiting 
the ruins at Seton and the field of battle at Preston® — 
dined at Prestonpans on tiled haddocks°\eiy sumptuously 
— drank half a bottle of port each, and returned m the 
so ev ening This could not be less than thirt3' miles, nor do 
I remember bemg at all fatigued upon the occadon 
These excursions on foot or horseback formed by far 
my most favounte amusement I have all my life de- 
hghted in travelhng, though I have never enjojed that 
25 pleasure upon a large scale It was a propensity which I 
sometimes indulged so unduly as to alarm and vex my 
parents Wood, water, wilderness itself, had an inex- 
pressible charm for me, and I had a dreamy way of gomg 
much further than I intended, so that unconsciously my 
30 return was protracted, and my parents had sometimes 
senous cause of uneasiness For example, I once set 
out with Mr George Abercromb3* (the son of the immortal 
General®), Mr Wilham Clerk, and some others, to fish 
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Ml the lake above Howgate, and the stream which de- 
scends from it into the Esk We breakfasted at How- 
gate, and fished the w'hole day, and while we were on onir 
return next morning, I was easily seduced by Wilham 
Clerk, then a great intimate, to visit Pennycuik-House, s 
the seat of his family Here he and John Irving, and I 
for their sake, were overwhelmed witli kindness by the 
late Sir John Clerk and his lady, the present Dowager 
Lady Clerk The pleasure of looking at fine, pictures, the 
beauty of the place, and the flattenng hospitahty of the lo 
owners, drowned all recollection of home for a day or 
two Meanwhile our compamons, who had walked on 
\nthout bemg aware of our digression, returned to Edin- 
burgh without us, and excited no small alarm m my fath- 
er’s household At length, however, they became ac- 15 
customed to my escapades My father used to protest 
to me on such occasions that he thought I was bom to be 
a strolhng pedlar, and though the prediction was intended 
to mortify my conceit, I am not sure that I altogether 
disliked it I was now famihar vuth Shakspeare, and 20 
thought of Autolycus’s® song — 

“Jog on, ]og on, the foot-path way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a , v 

, A merry heart goes all the daj ', ' 

Your sad tires m a mile-a ’’ 25 

My pnncipal object in th^e excursions was the pleasure 
of seeing romantic scenery, or what afforded me at least 
equal pleasure, the places which had been distinguished 
by remarkable Instoncal events The dehght with which 
I regarded the former, of course had general approbation, 
but I often found it diflScult to procure sympathy with the 
interest I felt in the latter Yet to me, the wandermg 
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over the field of Bannockburn® was the source of more 
exquisite pleasure than gazing upon the celebrated land- 
scape from the battlements of Stu-hng castle I do not 
bj' any means infer that I nas dead to the feehng of pio- 
sturesque sccnciy, on the contraiy, few delighted more 
in its general effect But I nas unable mth the ej’-e of 
a painter to dissect the vanous parts of the scene, to com- 
prehend how the one bore upon the other, to estimate the 
effect which vanous features of the \ne\i had in produemg 
loits leading and general effect I ha^ e ne\ er, indeed, been 
capable of doing tins with precision or mcety, though my 
latter studies have led me to amend and arrange my 
onginal ideas upon the subject Even the humble am- 
bition, wluch I long chenshed, of making sketches of 
IS those places wluch interested me, from a defect of eye 
01 of hand was totally ineffectual After long study and 
many efforts, I was unable to apply the elements of per- 
spective or of shade to the scene before me, and was 
obhgcd to rchnqmsh in despair an art which I was most 
20 anxious to practise But shew me an old castle or a 
field of battle, and I was at home at once, filled it with 
its combatants in their proper costume, and overwhelmed 
my hcaiers by the enthusiasm of my description In 
crossing Magus hloor, near St Andrews, the spint moved 
2$ me to gi\e a picture of the assassination of the Archbishop 
of St Andrews to some fdlow-traiellers with whom I was 
accidentally associated, and one of them, though well 
acquainted mth the story, protested my narrative had 
, fnghtened awaj his mght’s sleep I mention tlus to shew 
^ 30 the distinction between a sense of the picturesque m 
^action and in scenery If I have since been able in "poetry 
^ to trace with some success the pnnciples of the latter, 
it has always been with reference to its general and lead- 
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ing features, or under some alliance -nith moral feeling, 
and even tins proficiency has cost me study — Mean- 
while I endeavoured to make amends for my ignorance 
of drawmg, by adopting a sort of techmcal memory 
reqiectmg the scenes I visited Wherever I went I cuts 
'^a piece of a branch from a tiee — these constituted what 
called my logbook, and I intended to have a set of 
j^chessmen out'^them, each having reference to the place 
where it was cut — as the kmgs from FaUdand® and Holj'- 
Rood° , the queens from Queen Marj'’’s j^ew tree at Crool^ lo 
ton“ , the bishops from abbeys or episcopal palaces , the 
Icmghts from baromal residences, the rooks from royal 
fortresses, and the paivns generally from places worthy 
of historical note But this whmisical design I never 
earned into execution is 

With music it was even worse than with painting My 
mother was anxious we should at least learn Psalmodj’’, 
but the incurable defects of my voice and ear soon drove 
my teacher to despair It is only by long practice that I 
have acquired the power of selecting or distmguishing ao 
melodies, and although now few tlungs dehght or affect 
me more than a simple tune sung vuth feehng, yet I am 
sensible that even tlus pitch of musical taste has only 
been gained by attention and habit, and, as it were, by 
my feehng of the words bemg associated with the tune as 
I have therefore been usually unsuccessful in composmg 
words to a tune, although my fnend Dr Clarke, and other 
musical composers, have sometimes been able to make a 
happy umon between their music and my poetry 
In other points, however, I began to make some'amends 30 
for the irregulanty of my education It is W'ell known 
that m Edmburgh one great spur to emulation among 
youthful students is in those associations called literary 
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soacltes, formed not only for the purpose of debate, but 
of composition I am parfacularlj* obbged to this sort of 
olub for introducing me about mj' seventeenth year mto 
the soaetj* which at one time I had entirelj’- dropped, 
sfor, from tlie time of m\ lUniss at college, I had had httle 
or no intercourse ivith anj* of mi* class-compamons, one 
or two only excepted Now, however, about 17 S 8 , I 
began to fed and take my groimd m societj* A readyuit, 
a good deal of enthusiasm, and a perception that^soon 
xonpened into tact and obsenation of character, rendered^ 
me an acceptable compamon to many j^oung men whose 
acquisitions m philosophy and science were mfimtdj* 
superior to an5* thing I could boast 
Looking back on tlicse tunes, I cannot applaud m all 
IS respects the nay m which our days were spent There 
was too much idleness, and sometimes too much comivi- 
ahtv but our hearts nere warm, our mmds honourably 
bent on knowledge and hterarj* distmction, and if I, cer- 
tainlj' the least informed of the party, may be pemutted 
20 to bear witness, we were not without the fair and creditable 
means of attaining the distmction to which we agiired. 
In this society I was naturally led to correct my former 
useless course of rcadmg, for — feehng niysdf greatly 
inferior to my companions m metaphj’sical philosophj’ 
25 and other branchis of regular study — I laboured not 
without some success, to acquire at least such a portion of 
knowledge as might enable me to maintain my rank m 
conversation In this I succeeded prettj' well but un- 
fortunately then, as often smee through mj life, I meurred 
30 the deserved nucule of my friends from the superficial 
nature of my acquisitions, which being, in the mercantile 
phrase, got vp for society, \ erj often proved fiimsy m the 
texture , and thus the gifts of an uncommonly retentive 
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memory and acute powers of perception were sometimes 
detrimental to their possessor, by encouraging Inm to, a 
presumptuous reliance upon them 

Amidst these studies, and in tlus society, the time of my 
apprenticeslnp elapsed, and in 1790, or thereabouts, its 
became necessary that I should senously consider to which 
department of the law I was to attach myself My father 
behaved ivith the most parental kindness He offered, 
if 1 preferred lus own profession, immediately to take me 
into partnership with him, which, though his business was lo 
much diminislicd, stiU afforded me an immediate prospect of 
a handsome independence But he did not disguise his wish 
that I should rehnquish this situation to my younger 
brother, and embrace the more ambitious profession of 
the bar I had httle hesitation in making my choice — 15 
for I was never very fond of money , and in no other par- 
ticular do the professions admit of a companson The 
bar, though I was conscious of my deficiencies as a pubhc 
weaker, was the hne of ambition and hberty , it was that 
also for which most 6 f my contemporary friends were so 
destined And, lastly, although I would wnlhngly have 
reheved my father of the labours of his business, yet I 
saw plainly we could not have agreed on some particulars 
if we had attempted to conduct it together, and tliat I 
should disappoint his expectations if I did not turn to as 
the bar So to that object my studies were directed with 
great ardour and perseverance dunng the years 1789, 
1790, 1791, 1792 

This course of study enabled me to pass with credit the 
usual trials, winch, by the regulations of tlie Faculty of 30 
Advocates, must be undergone by every candidate for 
admission into their body My fnend William Clerk and 
I passed these ordeals on the same days — namely, the 
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Cml Law® t«al on the [30th June 1791], and the Scots 
Law trial on the [6th July 1792] On the [11th July 
1792], we both assumed the gown wntli all its duties and 
honobrs > 

5 Myprogress m life dmmg these two or three years had 
been gradually enlarging my acquaintance, and facilitating 
mj entrance into good company My father and mother, 
ahead}’ advanced in life, saw httle society at home, except- 
ing that of near relations, or upon particular occasions, 

10 so that I was left to form connexions m a great measure 
for mj self It is not difficult for a youth wnth a real desire 
to please and be pleased, to make lus way into good society 
m Edinburgh — or indeed anjwihere, and my family 
connexions, if they did not greatly further, had nothing to 

IS embarrass mj progress I was a gentleman, and so 
welcome anj^vhere, if so be I could behave myself, as 
Tony Lumpkin® saAS, “m a concatenation accordmgly” 
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Call to tlio Bar — rurlv Fru>nd'«lnps and Puismts — Dis- 
appoinlnvnt in IjO\o — B\cur«ions to the llif^hlands 
and Bonlor — Piililifation of Ballads aftor BUrger — 
Light-Horsn Voluntoors — 1702-17*17 

A«i tuna he *«aut, I ln*In‘\o, with perfect tiiith of cacrj’’ 
if.«lly cTtvit man, Scott nas ‘•ilf-^ ducat cd ui cicrv branch 
of knowledge winch ho o\or turned to account in the 
w’orkh of his genius — and he has him«clf told us that his 
res! htudjcs wore tiio‘-e loneh and desultory ones of which 5 
he hius given a copj in the first (hajiler of Waacrlcy, 
where the hero is represented as *‘dnMng throngli the sea 
of books, like u aesceJ without pilot or nidder,” that is to 
FC), obeying nothing but the strong brcitii of native 
inclination. The htcrory details of that chapter may all 10 
be consuhred ns nntolnograpliicid 
In nil the studies of the two or three i cars preceding lus 
call to the bar, lus (hief nKsoci'ile was Willmm Clerk, 
and, indeed, of all the eomioetions he foimed m life, I 
now doubt if there was one to whom he owcil more Yetis 
both m his adoption, soon nflis that friendship liegan, of 
a somewhat superior tone of manners and habits geneially, 
and in Ins ulliinnte decision foi the bar. as w'cll as in his 
strenuous preparation during a con‘'iderablc- space of 
time for that career, thcie is hltlc question tliat .another jo 
influence must have powcrfullj' co-operated His friends, 

I have licard more than one of them confess, used often 
to rally him on the coldness of Ins nature ' By degrees 
they discovered that he had, fiom almost flie dawm of the 
D 233 
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passions, cherished a secret attachment, which continued, 
through all the most perilous stage of life, to act as a 
romantic charm in safeguard of virtue This was the 
early and innocent affection to which we owe the tender- 
sest pages, not only of Redgauntlct, but of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, and of Rokeby In all of these 
works the herome has certain distinetive features, drawn 
from one and the same liauntmg dream of his manly 
adolescence 

lo It was about 1790 , according to Mr Wilham Clerk, 
that Scott was obseri'ed to lay aside that carelessness, not 
to say slovenliness, as to dress, which used to furnish 
matter for joking at the beginning of their acquaintance 
He now did himsdf more justice in these httle matters, 
ts became fond of mixing in general female society, and, as 
Ins friend expresses it, “began to set up for a squire of 
dames ” 

His peraonal appearance at this tune was not unengagmg 
A lady of high rank^ who nell remembers him in the Old 
20 Assembly Rooms, says, “Young Walter Scott was a comely 
creature ” ^ He had outgrown the sallowness of early ill 
health, and had a fresh brilliant complexion His eyes 
were clear, open, and well set, with a changeful radiance, 
to which teeth of the most perfect regularity and whiteness 
*5 lent their assistance, nhile the noble expanse and elevation 
of the brow ga\ e to the whole aspect a dignitj' far above 
the charm of mere features His smile w'as always de- 
lightful , and I can easily fancy the pecuhar intermixture 
of tenderness and gravity, with plajdul mnocent hilanty 
30 and humour m the expression, as bemg well calculated 
to fix a fair lady’s eye His figure, excepting the blemish 

‘ The late Duchess Countess of Sutherland 
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in one limb, must in those dajs have been eminently 
handsome; tall, much above the usual standard, it was 
cast in the very mould of a young Heicules“, the head 
set on with singular grace, the tliroat and chest after the 
truest model of the antique, the hands dehcatdj' finished , s 
the W'hole outhne that of e\tiaordmaiy vigour, without 
as yet a touch of clumsiness Wlien he had acquired a 
httle facility of manner, his conversation must have been 
such as could have dispensed with any e\teiior advantages, 
and certainly brought swift forgiveness for the one unkind- lo 
ness of nature I have heard him, m talking of this part 
of his life, say, with an arch simplicity of look and tone, 
which those who w'cre farailiai wutli him can fill in for 
themselves — "It was a pioud night with me when I 
' first found that a pietty young woman could tlunk it is 
worth her w'hile to sit and talk wuth me, hour after hour, 
m a corner of the ball-room, w'hile all the world were 
capenng m our view ” 

I behev'e, however, that the “pretty young woman” 
here speciallj'^ alluded to, had occupied his attention before 20 
he ever appeared in the Edmburgh Assembly Rooms, or 
any of his friends took note of him as “setting up for a 
squire of dames ” I have been told that their acquaint- 
ance began in the Grej’friars' churchyard, w'here ram 
beginning to fall one Sunday as the congregation were 25 
dispersing, Scott happened to offer his umbrella, and the 
tender being accepted, so escorted the lady of the green 
mantle to her residence, which proved to be at no great 
distance from his own To return from church together 
had, it seems, grown into something like a custom before 30 
they met m society, Mrs Scott being of the party It 
then appeared tliat she and the lady’s mother had been 
companions in their youtli, though, both hving secludedly. 
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they had scarcelj'^ seen each, other for many years , and the 
two matrons now renevred their former intercourse 
But no acquaintance appears to have existed betw'een the 
fathers of the young people, until tlungs had advanced 
sin appearance farther than met the approbation of the 
good Clerk to the Signet 

Being aware that the 3'oung lad}"^ — Margaret, daughter 
of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart Belches of Invermay, 
had prospects of fortune far above his son’s, Mr Scott 
10 concen^ed it his duty to give her parents warning that he 
observed a degree of intimacy which, if allowed to go on, 
might invohe the parties m pain and disappomtment 
He had heard his son talk of a contemplated excursion 
to the part of the country in which Ins neighbour’s estates 
15 lay, and not doubting that Walter’s real object was different 
fiom that which he announced, introduced himself with a 
frank statement that he wished no such affair to proceed, 
without the express sanction of those most interested in 
the happiness of persons as j^et too young to calculate 
30 consequences for themselves — The northern Baronet 
had licord nothing of the young apprentice’s intended 
excursion, and appeared to treat the whole busmess very 
lightly He thanked Mr Scott for his scrupulous atten- 
tion — but added, that he believed he was mistaken, 
ss and this patcinal interference, which Walter did not hear 
of till long aftcnvaids, produced no change m his relations 
w’lth the object of his grow'ing attachment 
I have neither the power nor the wish to give in detail 
the sequel of this story It is sufficient to say, at present, 
30 that after he had through several j'ears nourished the 
dream of an ultimate union wath this lady, his hopes 
terminated m her being married to the late Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitshgo, Baronet, a gentleman of the highest 
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character, to whom some alfectionate allusfons occur in 
one of the greatest of his works, and who lived to act the 
part of a most generous friend to his early rival throughout 
the anxieties and distresses of 1826 and 1827 

I venture to recall here to the leader’s memorj' the open- s 
ing of the twelfth chapter of Peveril of the Peak, written 
twentj'-six years aftei this youthful disappointment — 
“The penod at which love is formed for the first time, and 
felt most strongly, is seldom tliat at whieh thcie is much 
prospect of its being brought to a happy issue The state lo 
of artificial society opposes many complicated obstruc- 
tions to early marriages , and the chance is very great that 
such obstacles prove insurmountable In fine, there are 
few men who do not look back m secret to some period of 
their 3 ’^outh, at which a sincere and early affection was is 
repulsed, or betraj'ed, or became abortive from opposing 
circumstances It is these little passages of secret history 
which leave a tinge of romance in every bosom, scarce 
permitting us, even in the most busy or the most advanced 
period of life, to hsten mth total indifference to a tale of so 
true love ’’ 

Shorlhj after his admission to the bar, Scott made an 
expedition of great importance to the history of his life 
While attending the Michaelmas® head-couit at Jedburgh, 
he was introduced to Mr Robeit Shoi treed, who spent the 25 
gieater part of his life in the enjojunent of much respect as 
Sheriff-substitute of Roxbuighshirc Scott expressed his 
Avish to visit the then wild and inaccessible distiiot of 
Liddesdale,® particularly with a ^^ew to e\amine the 
nuns of the famous castle of Hermitage, and to pick up 30 
some of the ancient nding ballads, ° said to be still pre- 
served among the descendants of the moss-troopers® 
who had followed the banner of the, Douglasses,® when 
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lords of that gnm and remote fastness, and his new ac- 
quaintance offered to be his guide 
During seven successive j'ears he made a retd, as he 
called it, into Liddesdale, in company with jWj Short- 
s reed, exploring every nvulet to its source, and every 
rumed peel from foundation to battlement At this 
tune no wheeled carnage had e\er been seen in the dis- 
trict — the first, indeed, that ever appeared there was a 
gig, dnven bv Scott himself for a part of his way, when on 
lo the last of these seven excureions There was no inn nor 
public-house of 803' kmd m the whole valle3»^, the travel- 
lers passed from the shepherd’s hut to the mimster’s 
manse, and again from the cheerful hospitahty of the 
manse to the rough and jolb' welcome of the homestead , 
IS gatlienng, where^e^ the}’ went, songs and tunes, and 
occasional!}’ more tangible rehes of antiquit}’ — even such 
- j “a rpwth of auld mclmackets” as Bums asenbes to Cap- 
tain Grose To these rambles Scott owed much of the 
materials of his Almstrels}' of the Border , and not less 
30 of that intimate acquaintance with the linng manners of 
these unsophisticated regions, vhich constitutes the 
chief charm of one of tlie most cliarming of his prose works 
But how soon he had an}’ definite object before him m his 
researches, seems \ery doubtful "He was makin’ him- 
asscll a’ the time," said Mr Shortreed, "but he didna ken 
maybe what he was about till vears had passed At first 
he thought o’ httle, I dare say, but the queemess and the 
fun ” 

"In those days,” sa}'s the hlemorandum before me, 
30 “advocates were not so plenty — at least about Liddes- 
dale," and the worth} Shenff-substitute goes on to 
desenbe the sort of bustle, not unmixed with alarm, pro- 
duced at the first fara-house they \’isited (Wilhe Elhot’s 
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at Millbumliolm), when the honest man was informed of 
the quahty of one of his guests Wlien they dismounted, 
accordingly, he received the stranger with great cere- 
mon3', and insisted upon himself leading his horse to the 
stable Shortreed accompanied Willie, however, and the 5 
latter, after taking a delibeiate peep at Scott, “out by 
the edge of the door-cheek,” whispered, “Weel, Robin, 

I say, de’il hac me if I’s be a bit feared for him now , he’s 
just a clueld like ourselves, I think ” Half-a-dozen 
dogs of all degrees had alreadj' gathered round “the 10 
advocate,” and his wa3' of returmng their comphments 
had set Willie at his ease 

They dmed at hLllburnholm, and after Imnng lingered 
over Wilhe Elliot’s punch-bowl, until, in Air Shortreed’s 
phrase, thej' were “half glowrm,” mounted their steeds 15 
again, and proceeded to Dr Elliot's at Cleughhead, where 
(“for,” says my jMemorandum, “folk were na very mce 
in those daj's”) the two travellers slept in one bed — as, 
mdeed, seems to have been th 4 case throughout most of 
their excursions in this district * Dr Elliot had already 20 
a MS collection of ballads, but he now everted himself, 
for several years, with redoubled diligence, in seeking out 
the hving depositanes of such lore among the darker 
recesses of the mountains “The Doctor,” says Mr 
Shortreed, “would have ganc through fire and water for 25 
Sur Walter, when he ance kenned him” “Eh me!” 
says Shortreed, “sic an endless fund 0’ humour and droll- 
eiy as he then had wi’ him ' Never ten yards but we 
■were either laughing or roanng and singing Wherever 
we stopped, how brawhe he smted himsel’ to everybody ! 30 
He ay did as the lave did , never made himsel’ the great 
man, or took ony airs in the company ” 

"It was in that same season, I think,” says Mr Short- 
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reed, “that Sir Walter got fiom Dr Elhot the large old 
border war-horn, which yc may still see hanging in the 
armourj' at Abbotsford How great he was when he was 
made master o’ that ^ I beheve it had been found in Her- 
sniitage Castle — and one of the Doctor’s servants had 
used it manj' a da3’ as a grease-horn for his scj'the, 
before thej’’ discovered its history When cleaned out, 
it was never a hair tlie worse — the original chain, hoop, 
and mouth-piece of steel, were all eiitiie, just as j*ou now 
losee them Sir Walter earned it home all the waj' from 
Liddcsdalc to Jedburgh, slung about his neck hke Jolinny 
Gilpin’s bottle, while I was intrusted with an ancient 
bndle-bit, winch we had likewise picked up 0 what 
pleasant dajs* And then a’ the nonsense we had cost 
15 us naething We never put hand in pocket for a week 
on end Toll-bars there were nanc — and mdeed I think 
our haill charges were a feed o’ com to our horses in the 
gangin’ and comm’ at Riccartoun mill ’’ 

In Xoa ember 1792 , Scott and Cleik began their regular 
20 attendance at the Parliament House,*’ and Scott, to use 
ilr Clerk s w ords, “bj* and bj* crept into a tolerable share 
of such business as mav be expected from a waiter’s con- 
nexion ’ Bj' this we are to understand that he was 
emploj ed from time to time bj' his father, and probably 
25 a few other solicitors, in that drearj’’ eiorj'-daj* taskwork, 
chieflv of long WTitten informations, and other papers 
for the Court, on which j'oung counsellors of the Scotch 
Bar were then expected to bestow a great deal of trouble 
for \ en’ scantj’ pecuniary remuneration, and with scarcely 
30 a chance of fining reserved for their hands anx' matter 
that could elicit the displaj* of superior knowledge 
or understanding 

But he soon became as famous for his powers of story- 
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telling among the lawyers of the Outer-House, ° as he had 
been among the compamons of his High-School daj's The 
place where these idlers mostly congregated was called, 
it seems, by a name which sufficiently marks the date — 
it was the Mountain ° Mr Clerk remembers complaimng s 
one mormng on finding the group conmlsed with laugh- 
ter, that Duns Scotus had been forestalling him in a good 
storj', w^hich he had commumcated pnvatety the day 
before — addmg, moreover, that Ins friend had not only 
stolen, but disgmsed it “Why,” answeied he, skilfully lo 
Tvamng the mam charge, “this is alwa 3'^3 the waj' with 
the Baronet ^ He is contmuaUj'- sajung that I change 
his stories, whereas in fact I onlj' put a cocked hat on their 
heads, and stick a cane into their hands — to make them 
fit for going into company ” is 

Some interest had been excited in Edinburgh as to the 
nsing literature of Germany, bj’ an essaj' of Mackenzie’s 
in 1778, and a subsequent version of The Robbers, bj’’ Mr 
Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee) About Chnstmas 1792, 
a German class was formed under a Dr Wilhck, which 20 
included Scott, Clerk, Thomson, and Erskme, aU of 
■v\hom soon quahfied themselves to taste the beauties of 
Schiller and Goethe in the original This class contrib- 
uted greatly to Scott’s famihanty with Erskme , a famil- 
lant}' which grew into one of the warmest and closest 25 
of his friendships Nor can it be doubted that he exer- 
cised, at the active penod we have now reached, a verj’’ 
important influence on his friend’s literary tastes, and 
egiecialljr on his German studies From the begmmng, 

‘ Duns Scotus° was an old college-club nickname for 
Walter Scott, a tribute to his love of antiqmties Clerk 
"Was with the same set the Baronet, as belongmg to the 
family of the Baronets of Pennycuick 
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Scott had in Erskine a monitor who, entering most warmly 
into his taste for national lore — the hfe of the past — 
and the bold and picturesque style of the onginal Enghsh 
school — was constantly urging the advantages to be 
s derived from combining unth its varied and mascubne 
breadth of dehneation such attention to the minor graces 
of arrangement and diction as might concihate the fastid- 
iousness of modern taste 

If the preceding autumn forms a remaikable pomt m 
lohis histoiy, as first introducing him to the manners of 
the mlder Border countiy, the summer which followed 
left traces of equal importance He then visited some of 
the finest districts of Stirhngsluie and Perthshire, and not 
m the precursory manner of lus moie bojnsh expeditions 
IS but taking up his lesidence foi a week or ten days in suc- 
cession at the family residences of several of his young 
allies of The Mountain, and from thence famibanzing 
himself at leisure with the countrj’- and the people round 
about In tlus way he hngeied some time at Tulhbody, 
30 the seat of the father of Sir Ralph Abercromby, and 
grandfather of his friend Geoige Abercromby, and heard 
from the old gentleman’s own lips the narrative of a jour- 
ney which he had been obliged to make to the retreat 
of Rob Roy The lenerable laird told how he was re- 
35 ceived by the catcran “mth much courtesy,” in a cavern 
exactly such as that of Bean Le(in° , dined on collops out 
from some of his own cattle, w'hich he recognised hnnging 
bj their heels from the rocky roof beyond , and returned 
in all safety, after concluding a bargain of hlackrmail — 
30 in \nrtuo of w'luch annual pajnnent, Rob Roy guaranteed 
the future security of his herds against, not his own fol- 
low ers merely, but all freebooters whatever Scott next 
^^sltcd lus fnend Edmonstone, at Newton, a beautiful 
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seat close to the ruins of the once magnificent Castle 
of Doune, and heard another aged gentleman's vivid 
recollections of all that happened there when John Home, 
the author of Douglas, and other Hanoverian prisoners, 
escaped from the Highland garrison in 1745 Proceedmg $ 
towards the sources of the Teith, he was received for the 
first time under a roof which, in subsequent years, he reg- 
ularly revisited, that of another of his associates, Bu- 
chanan, the young Laird of Cambusmore It was thus that 
the scenery of Loch Katrine came to be so associated with lo 
“the recollection of many a dear friend and merry expe- 
dition of former days,” that to compose the Lady of the 
Lake was “a labour of love, and no less so to recall the 
manners and incidents introduced ” ^ It was startmg 
from the same house, when the poem itself had made some is 
progress, that he put to the test the practicability of nding 
from the banks of Loch Vennachar to the Castle of Stirhng 
within the brief space which he had assigned to Fitz- 
James’s Grey Bayard, after the duel with Rodenck Dhu, 
and the pnncipal land-marks m the descnption of that ao 
fiery progress are so many hospitable mansions, all fa- 
mihar to him at the same period — Blair-dnimmond, the 
residence of Lord Kaimes, Ochtertyre, that of John 
Ramsay, the scholar and antiquary (now best remembered 
for his kind and sagacious advice to Burns ,) and “the lofty as 
brow of ancient Kier,” the fine seat of the chief family 
of the name of Stirling, from which, to say nothing of 
remoter objects, the prospect has on one hand the rock 
of “Snowdon,” and m front the field of Bannockburn 
Another resting place was Craighall, m Perthshire, the 30 
seat of the Rattrays, a family related to Air Clerk, who 


^ Introduction to The Lady of the Lake 
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accompaiued lum From the position of this striking 
place, as ^Ir Clerk at once percened, and as the author 
afterwards confessed to him, that of TuUy-Vedlan was 
faithfully copied , though m the description of the house 
5 itself, and its gardens, many features were adopted from 
Bruntsficld and Ravelstone Air Clerk told me that he 
went through the first chapters of Wai erley without more 
than a ^ ague suspicion of the new novehst , but that when 
he read the amial at TuUy-Veolan, his suspicion Tias 
locomcrted into certainty, and he handed the book to a 
common friend of lus and the author’s, sajnng, “This is 
Scott’s — and I’ll lay a bet you’ll find such and such 
things in the next chapter ’’ I hope to be forgiven for 
mentioning the circumstance that Hashed conviction 
IS In the course of a nde from Craighall, they had both 
become considerably fagged and heated, and Clerk, 
seeing the smoke of a dachan a little way before them, 
ejaculated — “Hon agreeable if we should 'here fall m 
mth one of those signposts where a red lion predominates 
£o0^er a punch-bonl The phrase happened to tickle 
Scott’s fancj’ — he often mtroduced it on similar occa- 
sions afterwards — and at the distance of twentj' vears 
Air Clerk was at no loss to recognise an old acquaintance 
in the “huge bear’’ which “predominates" over the stone 
as basin in the courtyard of Baron Bradwardme 

I belie\ e the longest staj* was at Aleigle in Forfarslnre, 
the seat of Patnek Alurraj- of Simprim, nhose passion for 
antiquities, especiallj militarj’’ antiquities, had pccuharly 
endeared lum both to Scott and Clerk Here Adam 
soFergusson, too, nas of the partj*, and I have often heard 
them each and all dn ell on the thousand scenes of ad\ en- 
ture and memment nhich duersificd that \nsit In the 
nllage churchj ard, close beneath Air Alurraj^’s gardens, 
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Lradition still points out the tomb of Queen Guenever'’ , 
ind the irhole district abounds m objects of histoncal 
interest Amidst them they spent their vrandering days, 
nrhile their evemngs passed m the joyous festmty of a 
trealthy young bachelor’s establishment, or sometimes s 
under the roofs of neighbours less refined than their host, 
the Balmawhapples° of the Braes of Angus From IMeigle 
they made a trip to Dunottar Castle, the rums of the 
tiuge old fortress of the Earls ^lanschall, and it was m 
the churchyard of that place that Scott then saw for the lo 
5rst and last time Peter Paterson, the h^^ng Old Mortahty 

If his father had some reason to complain of want of 
ardour as to the weightier matters of the law, it probably 
gave him little consolation to hear, m June 1795, of his 
appomtment to be one of the curators of the Advocates’ is 
Librarj', an office always reserved for those members of 
the Facultj* who have the reputation of supenor zeal m 
literaiy affairs From the first assumption of the gown, 
tie had been accustomed to spend manj' of his hours in 
the low gloomy vaults under the Parhament House, which 20 
then formed the only receptacle for their hteraiy and anti- 
quarian collections This habit, it may be supposed, grew 
bj' what it fed on MSS can onlj^ be consulted within 
the hbrarj', and his highland and border raids were con- 
stantly suggestmg inquiries as to ancient local histor}* and 25 
legends, which could nowhere else have been pursued with 
equal advantage He became an adept in the deciphering 
of old deeds, and whoever examines the nch treasure 
of the MacFarlan iMSS , and others semceable for the 
illustration of Scotch topography and genealogj*, will, 30 
I am told, soon become familiar with the marks of his 
early pencil 

After his ^arly disappointment vn love, Scott seems to 
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have turned with renewed ardour to his hteraiy pursuits; 
and m that same October, 1796, he was “prevailed on,” 
as he plaj-fuUy expresses it, “by the request of friends, to 
indulge his own vamt3*, bj' pubbshing the translation of 
5 Lenore, with that of the Wild Huntsman, also from Bur- 
ger, in a thm quarto " He had owed his copy of Burger 
to a young gentlewoman of high German blood, who in 
1795 became the mfe of his fnend and chief Hugh Scott 
of Harden The 3*oung kinsman was introduced to her 
lo soon after her amval at Mertoun, and his attachment to 
German studies excited her attention and mterest I 


have often heard him saj', that among those many “obh- 
gations of a distant date which remamed impressed on his 
memory, after a life spent m a constant mterehange of 
IS friendship and kmdness,” he counted not as the least the 
lady’s frankness in correctmg his Scotticisms, and more 
especially his Scottish r/iymes 
“When I first saw Sir Walter,” she writes to me, “he 
was about four or five-and-twenty, but looked much 
ao^rounger He seemed bashful and awkward, but there 
were from the first such gleams of superior sense and 
sjnnt m his conversation, that I was hardly surprised 
when, after our acquaintance had ripened a httle, I felt 
mvMlf to be talkmg with a man of gemus He was most 
as modest a^ut himself, and shewed his httle pieces appar- 
ently without any consciousness that they could possess 
c flun on particular attention Nothing so ea^ and 
good-humoured as the way in which he received any 
® nught offer, when he seemed to be tampermg with 
^ remember particularly how he 

^ ^ “otice that 

the little two dogs,’ in some of his hnes, did not please 
in Enghah ear accustomed to ‘the two httle dogs ’” 
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In his German studies, Scott acquired, about this time, 
another assistant m Air. Skene of Rubislaw — a gentle- 
man considerably his jumor, who had just returned to 
Scotland from a residence of several years m Saxonj’’ 
Their fondness for the same hterature, with Scott’s eager- 5 
ness to profit by his new acquaintance’s supenor attam- 
ment m it, opened an mtercouise which general similarity 
of tastes, and I venture to add, in many of the most 
important features of character, soon npened mto the 
familianty of a tender friendship — “An intimacy,’’ 10 
Mr Skene sa3's, in a paper before me, “of which I shMl 
ever think with so much pnde — a fnendslup so pure and 
cordial as to have been able to withstand all the Aucissitudes 
of nearly fort}' j-ears, without ever ha\nng sustamed even 
a casual chiU from unkmd thought or word ’’ Mr Skene 15 
adds — “During the whole progress of his vaned life, to 
that eminent station which he could not but feel he at 
length held in the estimation, not of his countrj-men 
alone, but of the whole world, I never could perceive the 
slightest shade of vanance from that simphcity of character 20 
with which he impressed me on the first hour of our meet- 
ing’’ 

Among the common tastes which ser\’^ed to kmt these 
fnends together, was their love of horsemanship, m which, 
as in all other manlj' exercises, Skene lughly excelled, 25 
and the fears of a French mvasaon becoming every day 
more senous, their thoughts were turned with correspond- 
mg zeal to the project of mounted volunteers “The 
London Light-horse had set the example,’’ saj's Mr 
Skene; “but in truth it was to Scott’s sirdour that this 30 
force in the North owed its ongm Unable, by reason 
of his lameness, to serve amongst his friends on foot, 
he had nothmg for it but to rouse the spint of the moss- 
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trooper, with which he readily inspired all who possessed 
the means of substituting the sabre for the musket " On 
the 14th February 1797, these friends and many more met 
and drew up an offei to serve as a body of Volunteer 
s cavalry in Scotland , which was accepted by Government 
“The part of quartermaster,” says Mr Skene, “was pur- 
poselj’’ selected for him, that he might be spared the rough 
usage of the ranks, but, notwithstanding his infirmity, 
he had a remarkably firm seat on horseback, and in all 
10 situations a fearless one no fatigue ever seemed too 
much for him, and his zeal and animation seived to sus- 
tain the enthusiasm of the whole coips, while Ins ready 
‘mot t rire’ kept up, m all, a degree of good-humour and 
relish for the service, without which, tne toil and privations 
15 of long dmly drills w'ould not easily have been submitted 
to by such a body of gentlemen At every inteiwal 
of cvcrciso, the order, sii at ease, was the signal for the 
quartermaster to lead the squadron to merriment, every 
eje was intuitu cly turned on ‘Earl Walter,’ as he was 
aofamiharly called by his associates of that date, and lus 
ready joke seldom failed to raise the ready laugh He 
took Ills full "hare in all the labours and duties of the corps, 
had the highest pnde in its progress and proficiency, and 
was such a trooper himself, as only a very powerful frame 
? 5 of body and the warmest zeal in the cause could have 
enabled any one to be But his habitual good-humour 
was the great charm, and at the daily mess (foi we all 
dmed together when in quarters) that reigned supreme ” 
Earl Walter's first charger, by the way, was a tall and 
30 powerful animal, named Lenore'' These daily drills 
appear to haw been persisted in during the spring and 
summer of 1797 , the corps spending moreover some 
weeks in quarters at Musselburgh The majonty of the 
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troop haMiic: professional duties to attend to, the oidiiiarj'' 
hour for drill « as five in the morniiiB , and v hen o reflect, 
that aflci some houis of hard woik in this wav, Scott 
hod to produce him'-olf regularlv in the Parlnment House 
with gowm and wng, for the space of four or five hours at s 
least, while his cliamhei practice, though still humble, 
was on the increase — and that he li.ul found a plentiful 
source of new social engagementb in his tiooji connexions — 
it ccrlainlj could ha^e excited no sui prise had his hteiaiv 
studies been found sufTering total intermission during this lo 
busj period That such was not the case, howe\oi, his 
correspondence and note-books afford ample evidence 
Ihsjee-booh shews that he made bv his first j'car’s practice 
L24, 3s , by the second, L57, 15s , bv the thud, LS4, 

4s , by the fourth, L 00 , and in his fifth year at the Bar — is 
tliat is, from Nox'cmber 1796 to July 1797 — L 144, 10s , 
of which L 50 w ere fees from his fathci ’s chambci He had 

no turn, at this tunc of his life, for early using , so that the 
regular attendance at the raoining drills w'as of itself a 
strong evidence of his militai^’' zeal , but he must have, ao 
in spite of them, and of all other circumstances, persisted 
in what was the usual custom of all his earlier life, namelj', 
the devotion of the best hours of the night to solitary 
study In general, both as a young man, and in more 
advanced age, his constitution required a good allowance as 
of sleep, and he, on principle, indulged in it, saying, “ho 
was but half a man if he liad not full seven hours of utter 
unconsciousness , ” but liis whole mind and temperament 
W'cre, at this period, in a state of most fervent exaltation, 
and spirit tnumphed over matter 3 c 


CHAPTER HI 


Tour to the English Lakes — IMiss Carpenter — Marriage 
— Lasswade Cottage — Onginal Ballads — James Bal- 
lantyne — Shenffship of Selkirk — Publication of the 
^Iinstrelsj* of the Border — First Draft of The Lay 
of the Last Almstrel — 1797-1S03. 

Afteh the rising of the Court of Session m July 1797, 
Scott set out on a tour to the English lakes, accompanied 
his brother John and Ad am Fergusson Thenr first 
stage was Halstirds in Tweeddale, then inhabited by his 
5 fnend’s father, the philosopher and historian ; and they 
stayed there for a daj’ or two, m the course of which he had 
his first and only intemew with Daind Ritchie, the original 
of his Black Dwarf Proceeding southwards, the tourists 
nsited Carlisle, Pennth, — the vale of the Eamont, mclud- 
loing Maj burgh and Brougham Castle, — Ulswater and 
"^indennere, and at length fixed their head-quarters at 
the then peaceful and sequestered little watering place of 
Gilsland, makmg e\cursions from thence to the various 
scenes of romantic mterest which are commemorated in 
is The Bndal of Tnermain and otherwise leadmg very much 
the sort of life depicted among the loungers of St Ronan's 

Ridmg one day with Fergusson, the 3 ' met, some miles 
from their quarters, a j'oung ladj' taking the air on horse- 
20 back, whom neither of them had prenouslj' remarked, 
ft? 1 t appearance instantlj- struck both so much, 
that thej* kept her in tnew until they had satisfied them- 

50 
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selves that she also was one of the party at Gilsland The 
same evenmg there was a ball, at which Captain Scott 
produced himself in his regimentals, and Fergusson also 
thought proper to be eqmpped in the umform of the Edin- 
burgh Volunteers There was no little nvalry among the 5 
young travellers as to who should first get presented to 
the unknown beauty’ of the mormng s nde , but though 
both the gentlemen in scarlet had the advantage of being 
dancing partners, their fnend succeeded in handing the 
fan stranger to supper — and such was his first mtroduc- 10 
tion to Charlotte Margaret Carpenter A loveher \usion, 
as all who remember her in the bloom of her days have 
assured me, could hardly have been imagined, and from 
that hour the fate of the 3'oung poet was fixed 
She was the dai^hter of Jean Charpentier, of Lyons, a 15 
devoted royahst, who held an ofiice under Covernment, 
and Charlotte Volere, his wife She and her only brother, 
Charles Charpentier, had been educated in the Protestant 
reh^on of their mother, and when their father died, 
which occurred in the begmmng of the Revolution, Ma-20 
dame Charpentier made her escape with her children first 
to Pans, and then to England 
Scott’s father was now in a very feeble state of health, 
which accounts for his first announcement of this affair 
being made m a letter to his mother “ Mj' dear Mother, — 25 
I should ver^*^ ill deserve the care and affection with which 
you have ever regarded me, were I to neglect my duty so 
far as to omit consulting my father and j^ou in the most 
important step w'hich I can possibly take in hfe, and upon 
the success of winch mj' future happiness must depend 30 
It IS with pleasure I tlunk that I can avail mi'self of your 
ad\ice and instructions in an affair of so great importance 
as that which I have at present on mj' hands You will 
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probably guess from this preamble, that I am engaged in 
a matnmomal plan, which is really the case You will 
not expect from me a description of her person — for 
which I refer 3>-ou to my brother, as also for a fuller account 
5 of all the circumstances attending the business than can 


be comprised in the compass of a letter Without flying 
into raptures, for I must assure you that my judgment as 
well as m}' affections are consulted upon tlus occasion — 
without fljang into raptures, then, I may safely assure you, 
10 that her temper is sweet and cheerful, her understanding 
good, and, what I know will give you pleasure, her prin- 
ciples of religion very serious I have been very exphcit 
with her upon the nature of my expectations, and she 
thinks she can accommodate herself to the situation which 
IS I should wish her to hold in society as my wife, which, 
jou will easily comprehend, I mean should neither be 
extravagant nor degrading Her fortune, though partly 
dependent upon her brother, who is lugh in office at 
MadrM, is very considerable— at present L 600 a-year 
20 This, however, we must, in some degree, regard as pre- 
carious I mean to the full extent , and indeed, when you 
know her, you will not be surprised that I regard this 
circu^tance chiefly because it removes those prudential 
considerations which would otherwise render our union 
25 impossible for the present Betwnxt her income and my 

^ doubt Tire will be 

enabled to hold the rank in society which my family and 
situation entitle me to fill Write to me ve J fully upon 
this impoi^nt subject-send me your opinion your 
3 oad%xce, and, above all. your blessing ” ' ^ 

reci^' S Christmas 

recess, and earned his bnde to a lodeme m Georce 

Street, Edinburgh , a house which he had ggn, not Sg 
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quite prepared for her reception The first fortnight 
was, I believe, sufiicient to convince her husband’s family 
that, however rashly he had formed the connexion, she 
had the sterhng quahties of a wife Notwithstandmg some 
little leamng to the pomps and vanities of the world, she had s 
made up her mind to ^d her happiness in better things, 
and so long as their circumstances continued narrow, no 
woman could have conformed herself to them with more 
of good feeling and good sense 

In the summer of 1798 Scott hired a cottage at Lass- lo 
wade, on the Esk, about six miles from Edinburgh It 
IS a small house, but with one room of good dimensions, 
which Mrs Scott’s taste set off to advantage at very hum- 
ble cost — a paddock or two — and a garden (command- 
ing a most beautiful view) m which Scott delighted to 15 
train his flowers and creepers Never, I have heard him 
say, was he prouder of his handiwork than when he had 
completed the fashiomng of a rustic archway, now over- 
grown with hoaiy ivy, by way of ornament to the entrance 
from the Edinburgh road In this retreat they spent some 20 
happy summers, receiving the visits of their few chosen 
fnends from the neighbounng city, and wandering at will 
anudst some of the most romantic scenery that Scotland 
can boast — Scott’s dearest haunt in the days of his boy- 
ish rambhngs It was here, that when his warm heart 25 
was beatmg with young and happy love, and his whole 
mind and spirit were nerved by new motives for exertion — 
it was here, that in the ripened glow of manhood he seems 
to have first felt something of his real strength, and poured 
himself out in those splendid onginal ballads which were 30 
at once to fix his name 

In March 1799, he earned his wife to London, this 
being the first time that he had seen the metropohs since 
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the days of his infancy His great anxiety was to examine 
the antiquities of the Tower and Westminster Abbej'^, 
and to make some researches among the MSS of the 
British Museum His return to Edmbuigh was accel- 
s crated by the tidings of his father’s death This worthy 
man had had a succession of paralytic attacks, under which, 
mmd as well as body had by degrees been laid quite pros- 
trate 

Mr Thomas Scott continued to manage Ins father’s 
lo business He married early , he was in his circle of society 
extremely popular, and his prospects seemed fair in all 
tlungs The property left b3'^ the old gentleman was less 
than had been expected, but sufficient to make ample 
provision for his widow, and a not inconsideiable addition 
IS to the resources of those among whom the remainder was 
divided 


The summer after his father’s death produced what 
Scott justly calls his “fust serious attempts inverse’’, 
and of these, the eaihest appears to have been the Glen- 
aonnlas The next of these compositions was, I beheve, 
the E\ 0 of St John, in winch Scott re-peoples the tower of 
bmailholm, the an c-inspiring haunt of lus infancy, and 
iCTC le touclies, for the first time, the one superstition 
Avlnch can still be appealed tomth full and perfect effect, 
as le on 3 one w Inch lingers in mmds long since weaned from 
ly "ith the machinery of wtches and goblins 
thnilin i 11^ inysteiy was never touched with moie 
1^''“ baUad It IS the first 

wof pieces, too, in -which he uses the measure 

moioL^nf ^ which the 

labounnif tn successfully been 

Sion of the hut in itself adequate to the expres- 

sion of the highest thoughts, as well as the gentlest emo- 
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tions, and capable, in fit hands, of as nch a vaiiety of 
music as any other of modem times This was wntten 
at Mertoun-house in the autumn of 1799 Some dilap- 
idations had taken place in the tower of Smailholm, and 
Harden, being informed of the fact, and entreated with s 
needless earnestness bj*- his kinsman to arrest the hand of 
the spoiler, requested plaj'fully a ballad, of which Smail- 
holm should be the scene, as the price of his assent 

Then came The Giey Brother, founded on another 
superstition, which seems to haie been almost as ancient lo 
as the belief m ghosts , namdj', that the holiest sernce of 
the altar cannot go on m the piesence of an unclean per- 
son — a heinous smner unconfessed and unabsolved 

Having agam given a weelc to Liddesdale, m company 
uith Mr Shoi treed, he spent a few days at Rosebank, is 
and was preparing to return to Edinbuigh for the wmter, 
when he received a visit wliieli had consequences of im- 
portance 

In the earlj’- days of Lancelot "WTialc, he had had for a 
classfellow Mr James Ballantjuie, the eldest son of a ao 
decent shopkeeper m Kelso, and their acquaintance had 
never been altogether broken off, as Scott’s visits to Rose- 
bank were frequent, and the other had resided for a tune 
m Edinburgh, -nlien pursuing his education witli a view 
to the profession of a solicitor Mr Bafiantyne had not as 
been successful in Ins attempts to establish himself in that 
branch of the laiv, and was now the printer and editor of 
a weekly newspaper m his native town He called at Rose- 
bank one morning, and requested his old acquaintance to 
supply a few paragraphs on some legal question of the day 30 
for his Kelso Mail Scott comphed, and earned his 
article himself to the pnntmg-office At parting, Scott 
threw out a casual observation, that he wondered his old 
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fnend did not try to get some httle booksellers’ work, 
“to keep his types in play dunng the rest of the week ” 
Ballantyne answered, that such an idea had not before 
occurred to lum — that he had no acquaintance with the 
s Edinburgh “trade ” , but, if he had, his types were good, 
and he thought he could afford to work more cheaply than 
town-prmters Scott, “with his good humoured smile,” 
said, — “You had better try "what you can do You have 
been praising my little ballads, suppose you pnnt off a 
lo dozen copies or so of as manj’- as will make a pamphlet, 
sufficient to let my Edinburgh acquaintances judge of your 
skill for themselves ” Ballantyne assented , and I beheve 
exactly twelve copies of William and Ellen, The Fire-King, 
The Chase, and a few more of those pieces, were thrown 
IS off accordingly Tbs first specimen of a press, afterwards 
so celebrated, pleased Scott, and he said to Ballantyne — 
“I have been for years collecting old Border ballads, and 
I tbnk I could, with httle trouble, put together such a 
selection from them as might make a neat httle volume, 
ao to sell for four or five shilhngs 1 will talk to some of the 
booksellers about it when I get to Edinburgh, and if the 
thing goes on, you shall be the pnnter ” Ballantyne bghly 
rehshed the proposal , and the result of this httle expen- 
ment changed wholly the course of his worldly fortunes, 
as as well as of his friend’s 

Shortty after the commencement of the Winter Session, 
the office of Shenff-depute of Selkirkshire became vacant 
by the death of an earlj ally of Scott’s, Andrew Plummer 
of Middlestcad, a scholar and antiquarj', who had entered 
30 with zeal into his ballad researches, and whose name occurs 
accordingly more than once in the notes to the Border 
Minstrel^' Perhaps the commumty of their tastes may 
ha\ c had some part in suggesting to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
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that Scott might fitly succeed Mr Plummer m the magis- 
trature Be that as it might, his Gracei’s mfiuence was 
used with Mr Hemy Dundas (afterwards Viscount Mel- 
ville) who^m those days had the general control of the 
Crown patronage in Scotland, and was prepared to look s 
favourably on Scott’s pretensions to some office of this 
description 

His appomtment to the Sheriffship bears date 16th 
December 1799 It secured him an aimual salary of 
L 300 , an addition to his resources which at once reheved lo 
his mind from whatever degree of anxiety he might have 
felt in considering the prospect of an increasmg family, 
along with the ever precanous chances of a profession, in 
the daily drudgery of which it is impossible to suppose lhat 
he ever could have found much pleasure The duties of is 
the office were far from hea\Tr , the temtory , small, peace- 
ful. and pastoral, was in great part the property of the 
Duke of Buccleuch , and he turned with redoubled zeal to 
his project of editing the ballads, many of the best of 
which belonged to this very distnet of his favourite Border so 
— those “tales” which, as the Dedication of the Minstrelsy 
expresses it, had “in elder times celebrated the prowess 
and cheered the halls” of his noble patron’s ancestors 

Durmg the years 1800 and 1801, the Minstrelsy formed 
its editor’s chief occupation — a labour of love truly, if ever as 
such there was ; but neither this nor his sheriffship mter- 
fered with his regular attendance at the Bar, the abandon- 
ment of which was all this while as far as it ever had been 
from his imagination, or that of any of his fnends He 
continued to have his summer headquarters at Lasswade 30 
His means of hospitahty were now much enlarged, and the 
cottage on a Saturday and Sunday at least, was seldom 
Without nsitors 
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Volumes I and II of the Minstrelsy appeared in Janu- 
arj' 1 S 02 , from the respectable house of Cadell and Davies 
m the Strand, and these maybe said to have first mtroduced 
Scott as an original vmter to the Enghsh pubhc In his 
5 Remarks on the imitation of Popular Poetrj’’, he sa3re — 
“VTien the book came out, the impnnt, Kelso, was read 
with wonder bj amateurs of tjiiography, who had never 
heard of such a place, and were astonished at the example 
to handsome printing which so obscure a town had pro- 
loduced ” The edition uas exhausted in the course of the 


3 ear, and the terms of pubhcation haiung been that Scoit 
should haie half the clear profits, his share was exactly 
L 7 S, 10 s — a sum vi hich certainlj* could not have riqiaid 
him for the actual expenditure incurred in the collection 
IS of his matenals 

Tlic reception of tiie first \olumes elated naturall}’’ their 
printer, who ent up to London to cultivate acquaintance 
with pubhshers, and on his return writes thus to his em- 


ployer — “I shall eier think the printing the Scottish 
20 Minstrelsy* one of the most fortunate circumstances of 
my hfe I haye gained not lost by* it, m a pccumary 
light , and the prospects it has been the means of opemng 
to mo, may* ady antageously influence mj* future destmj* 
I can ncy er be sufficiently grateful for the mterest j ou un- 
25 ccasingh* take in my yy elfare One tlung is clear — that 
Kelso cannot be mv abiding place for ave ” The great 
bookseller, Longman, repaired to Scotland soon after this, 
and made an offer for the copj*nght of the hlmstrelsj*, 
the thiM yolumc included This was accepted 
30 fchortlj after this, in a letter to Elhs,” Scott mentions, 
among other things to be included in the tlurd volume of 
the Minstrelsy, “a long poem” from his oyni pen -"a 
kind of romance of Border chiyalrj*, m a li^t-horseman 
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sort of stanza ” This refers to the first draft of The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel , and the author's descnption of 
it as being “m a hght-horseman sort of stanza,” was prob- 
ably suggested by the circumstances under which the 
greater part of that draft had been accomphshcd Hes 
has told us, m his Introduction of 1830, that the poem 
onginated in a request of the young and lovely Countess of 
DaUceith, that he would wnte a ballad on the legend of 
Gilpin Homer that he began it at Lasswade, and read 
the opemng stanzas, as soon as they were wntten, to lo 
Erstane and Cranstoim that their reception of these n as 
apparently so cold as to disgust him unth what he had 
done, but that findmg, a few days afterwards, that the 
verses had nevertheless excited their curiosity, and haunted 
their memoiy, he was encouraged to resume the under- rs 
taking The scene and date of tins resumption I owe to 
the recollection ol the then Comet of the laght-horse 
"While the troop were on permanent duly at Mussel- 
burgh, in the autumnal recess of 1802, the Quarter-Master, 
dunng a charge on Portobello sands, received a kick of a 20 
horse, wluch confined him for three days to his lodgings 
Mr. Skene found him busy with his pen , and he produced 
before these three days expired the first canto of the Lay, 
very nearly, if his fnend’s memory may be tmsted, in the 
state in wluch it was ultimately pubhshed That the 25 
whole poem was sketched and filled in with extraordinary 
rapidity, there can be no difficulty in beheving He him- 
self sa 3 's (in the Introduction of 1830), that after he had 
once got fairly into the vein, it proceeded at the rate of 
about a canto m a week 'The Lay, however, soon out- 30 
grew' the dimensions which he had ongmaUy contemplated , 
the design of indudmg it in the third volume of the Min- 
strelsy was of course abandoned, and it did not appear 
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until nearly three years after that fortunate mishap on the 
beach of Portobello 

He thus imtes to Ballantyne, on the 21st April 1803 
— “I have to thank you for the accuracy -with which the 
sAfinstrelsy is thrown off Longman and Rees are de- 
hghted vith the printing I mean this note to be added, 
by V a j' of advertisement — ‘ In the press, and vsnll speedily 
be published, the Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Walter 
Scott, Esq , Editor of the A'linstrd^y of the Scottish Bor- 
lo der Also Sir Tnstrem, a Aletncal Romance, by 
Thomas of Ercildoune, called the Rhymer, edited from an 
ancient AIS , with an Introduction and Notes, by Walter 
Scott, Esq ’ 'l^Tll you cause such a thing to be appended 
in 3 our own way and fashion?” 
xj The letter is addressed to ‘‘Mr James Ballant 5 'ne, 
pnnter, Abbey-lull, Edinburgh”, wluch shews, that be- 
fore the third volume of the Alinstrelsy passed through the 
press, the migration recommended two 3 ’’ears earher had at 
length taken place “It xias about the end of 1802,” 
20 says Ballant 3 me, “that I closed mth a plan so congemal to 
my wishes I removed, bag and baggage, to Edinburgh, 
finding accommodation for txvo presses, and a proof one, 
in the precmcts of Holyrood-house, then deriving new 
lustre and interest from the recent arrival of the royal 
as exiles of France In these obscure premises some of 
the most beautiful productions of what we called The 
Border Press were printed ” The Memorandum states, 
that Scott having renewed his hint as to pecumaiy as- 
astaiue, ^ soon as the pnnter found his finances straitened 
30 a hbcral loan was advanced accordingly ” 

Scott speaks, in an Essay of his closing years, as if the 
first reception of the Minstrelsy on the south of tlie Tweed 
had been cold “The cunosity of the En^sh,” he says. 
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“was not much awakened by poems in the rude garb of 
antiquity, accompanied with notes referring to the obscure 
feuds of barbarous clans, of whose very names cmhzed 
lustorj' was ignorant ” In wnting those beautiful Intro- 
ductions of 1830, however, he seems to have trusted s 
entirelj to his recollection of daj-s long gone by, and he has 
accordingly let fall many statements wluch we must take 
with some allow ance His impressions as to the reception 
of the Minstrelsy were different, when ivriting to his 
brother-in-law, Charles Carpenter, on the 3d March 1803, lo 
he said — “I have contrned to turn a \ery slender por- 
tion of hterarj' talents to some account, by a pubhcation 
of tlic poetical antiquities of the Border, where the old 
people had prcser\^ many ballads descriptive of the 
manners of the countrj’ dunng the wars witli England is 
This trifling collection was so well rccen cd by a dtscemtng 
public, that, after recemng about L 100 profit for the first 
edition, which my \araty cannot omit informing you went 
off 111 SIX months, I have sold the copjTightfor L 500 more ” 
Had the sale of the original edition been chiefly Scotch, I so 
doubt whether Messrs Longman w’ould have so readily 
offered L 500, in lliose daj s of the trade a large sura, for 
the second Scott had become habituated, long before 
1830, to a scale of bookselhng transactions, measured by 
which the largest editions and copy-monies of his own as 
early daj^ appeared insignificant, but the evidence seems 
complete that he was well contented at the time 
One of tlie cntics of that day said that the book con- 
tained “the elements of a hundred histoncal romances”, 

— and this cntic w'as a prophetic one No person who 30 
has not gone through its volumes for the express purpose 
of comparing their contents wntli his great original works, 
can have formed a conception of the endless variety of 
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incidents and images now expanded and emblazoned by 
his mature art The taste and fancy of Scott appear to 
have been formed as early as lus moral character , and he 
had, before he passed the tliresliold of authorship, as- 
5 sembled about him, in the uncalculating dehght of native 
enthusiasm, almost all the materials on which his gemus 
was destmed to be emploj'ed for the gratification and 
mstruction of the world 



CHAPTER IV 


Wordsworth — Hogg — Sir Tristrem — Removal to Ash- 
estiel — Puhhcation of The Lay of the Last Minstrel — 
Partnership with James Bahantyne — Opemng Chap- 
ters of Waverley — Visit to London — Appointment as 
Clerk of Session — 1804r-1806 

During the summer of 1803, his chief literary work 
was on the Sir Tnslrem, but the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
made progress at intervals — mostly, it would seem, when 
he was m quarters with lus troop of horse, and neces- 
sanlj' mthout liis books of reference It was in that 5 
autumn that Scott first saw Wordsworth ° Their com- 
mon acquamtance, Stoddart,® had so often talked of them 
to each other, that they met as if they had not been 
strangers, and they parted fnends 
Air and Miss Wordsworth had just completed their 10 
tour m the Highlands, of winch so many incidents have 
since been immortalized, both in the poet’s verse and m 
the haidly less poetical prose of lus sister’s Diary On the 
mormng of the 17 th of September, having left their car- 
nage at Roshn, they walked doira the valley to Lasswade is 
and arnved there before Air and Mrs Scott had nsen, 
“We were received,’’ Air Wordsworth has told iqe, "with 
that frank cordiahty which, under whatever circumstances 
I afterwards met him, always marked lus manners , and, 
indeed, I found him then in every respect — except, per- 20 
haps, that his ammal spmts were somewhat higher — 
precisely the same man that you knew him in later life 

63 
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"Sir Tnstrem” was at length pubhshed on the 2d of 
May 1804, by Constable, who, however, ejqiected so 
little popularity for the work, that the edition consisted 
only of 150 copies These -were sold at a high price (two 
5 guineas), otherwise th^^ would not have been enough to 
cover the expenses of paper and printing Mr Elhs and 
other fnends uere much dissatisfied with these arrange- 
ments , but I doubt not that Constable was a better judge 
than any of them i 

w In the course of the preceding summer, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Selkirkshire complamed of Scott’s mihtaiy zeal 
as interfering sometimes with the discharge of his shneval 
functions, and took occasion to reimnd him, that the law, 
requiring every Sheriff to reside at least four months m the 
IS year within his own]un8diction,hadnothitherto beencom- 
phed with On the 4th May, two days after the Tns- 
trem had been pubhshed, Scott says to Elhs, who was 
meditating a northern tour — "I have been engaged in 
travelhng backwards and forwards to Selkirkshire upon 
ao httle pieces of busmess, just important enough to prevent 
my doing anything to purpose One great matter, how- 
ever, I have achieved, which is, procuring myself a place 
of residence, w'hich will save me these teasmg migrations 
in future, so that though I part with my sweet httle cot- 
as tage on the banks of the Esk, you will find me this summer 
m the verj'’ centre of the ancient Reged” m a decent farm- 
house overhanging the Tweed and situated m a wild 
pastoral country ’’ 

On the 10th of June 1804, died, at his seat of Eosebank, 
30 Cnptam Robert Scott, the affectionate uncle whose name 
has often occurred m this narrative "He was," says his 
nephew to Ellis, on the ISth, “a man of universal benevo- 
lence and great kindness towards his fnends, and to me 
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individually He has distinguished me by leaving me 
a beautiful little villa on the banks of the Tweed, with 
even' possible com enicnce annexed to it, and about thirty 
acres of the finest land in Scotland Notwithstanding, 
however, the temptation that this bequest offers, I con-'s 
tmuc to pursue mj' Rcged plan, and expect to be settled at 
Ashesticl m the course of a month Rosebank is situated 
so near the village of Kelso, as hardly to be sufficiently a 
countrj' residence , besides, it is hemmed in by hedges and 
ditches, not to mention Dukes and I^adj'^ Dowagers, lo 
which are bad things for little people It is expected to 
sell to great advantage I shall buy a mountain farm wnth 
the purchasc-monc}', and be quite the Loud of the Cairn 
and the Scaur ’* 

Scott sold Rosebank in the course of the year for L 5000 15 
This bequest made an important change in his pecuniary 
position, and influenced accordingly the arrangements of 
his future life Independently of practice at the Bar, and 
of hteraiy profits, he was now’, with his httlc patnmonj’’, 
his Sheriffship, and about L 200 per annum arismg from 30 
the stock ultimately settled on his wife, in possession of a 
fixed rexenue of nearly L 1000 a-ycar 

WTien he first examined Ashestiel, with a view to being 
his cousin's tenant, he thought of taking home James 
Hogg** to superintend the sheep-farm, and keep watch over as 
the house also during the winter I am not able to tell 
exactly in w’hat manner this proposal fell to the ground , 
but in truth the Sheriff had hardly been a week in posses- 
sion of his new domains, before he made acquaintance 
with a character much better suited to his purpose than 30 
James Hogg ever could have been I mean honest Thomas 
Purdie, his faithful servant — his affectionately devoted 
humble fnend from this time until death parted them 

F 
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Tom was first brou^t before bun, m his capacity of Sheriff, 
on a charge of poachmg, when the poor fellow gave such a 
touching account of his circumstances, — a wife, and I 
know not how many cluldren, dependmg on his exertions 
s — w ork scarce and grouse abundant, — and all this with 
a imxture of odd sly humour, — that the Sheriff’s heart 
was mo\ed Tom escaped the penalty of the law — was 
taken into emplojinent as shepherd, and shewed such zeal, 
actiMty, and slirewdness m that capacity, that Scott 
10 nei er had any occasion to repent of the step he soon after- 
wards took, in promoting him to the position wduch had 
been onginallj' offered to James Hogg 

It was also about the same time that he took mto his 
semce as coachman Peter j\Iathieson, brother-in-law to 
IS Thomas Purdie, another faitliful ser\'ant, who never after- 
wards left hun, and still (1848) sumves lus kind master 
Scott’s awkward management of the httle phaeton had ex- 
posed his wife to more than one perilous overturn, before 
he agreed to set up a close carnage, and call in the assist- 
20 ance of this steadj* chanoteer 

To return to the Lay of the Last iVlinstrel Scott 
wrote Ellis, August 21 — “I wish veiy much I could have 
sent you the Lay while in IMS , to have had the advantage 
of jour opinion and corrections But BaUantyne galled 
25 m\ kibes° so sei erelv dunng an unusual fit of actiMtj*, 
that I ga%e linn the whole story in a sort of pet both with 
lum and with it ” 

There is a circumstance which must already have struck 
such of mv readers as knew the author m his latter days, 
oonameU, the readmess with winch he seems to have com- 
muDicatci this poem, m its progress, not only to lus own 
f^ilicr friCnds but to new and casual acquaintances We 
shall find lum follow mg the same course with his Marmion 
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— but not, I tlunk, with any of his subsequent works 
His dctomnnation to consult the movements of his own 
mind alone in the conduct of his pieces, was probably taken 
before he bcRan the Ijav, and he soon resolved to trust 
for the detection of minor maecumcios to two jicrsons onl}' s 

— James U'lllmtj'no and William Erskinc The printer 

w as himself a man of considerable htcrarj t alcnts his ow n 
stjlc had tlie itu uralile faults of pomposity and affectation , 
but his eje for more venial errors in the vv’ntuiBii of others 
was quick, and, though Ins personal address was apt to give lo 
a stninger the impression of insinccritv, he was m reality 
an honest man. nnd conveved his mind on such matters 
with equal cindour and deheacj' during the whole of Scott's 
brilliant carctw In the vast msjoritv of instances he 
found his friend aequic-'ce at once in the propriety of his 15 
suggc«tion«, n*iv, there cortninlv were cases, though rare, 
in which his advice to alter things of much more conse- 
quence than a word or a rlivnie, was franklv tondored, and 
on dchher'ition 'idopted bv Scott Mr ]ili>kmc was the 
referee whenever the poet hcsitnlcd about taking the hints 20 
of tlic realou-s tvqiognpher, and Ins refined taste nnd 
gentle manners rendered Ins cntical alliuntc highly vnhi- 
ahlc With two such faithful friciuK within his reach, 
the author of the Lav might safely dispense with sending 
his MS to be rev ised cv en by George Elhs 25 

111 the first week of Januarj' 1 S 05 , "The Lav’” w’as pub- 
lished, and Its suecesf) at once decided that literature 
should form the mam business of Scott’s life I shall not 
mock the reader with inanv' vvonls as to the nieiits of a 
poem which has now kept its place for nearly half a ccn-30 
turj'; hut one or two additional remarks on the history of 
the composition may he pardoned 

It is cunoiic to trace the small beginnings and gradual 
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development of his design The lovelj' Countess of Dal- 
keith hears a wild rude legend of Border diablene, and 
sportively asks him to make it the subject of a ballad 
A smgle scene of feudal festmty in the hall of Branksome, 
5 disturbed bj' some pranks of a nondescnpt gobhn, was pro- 
bably aU that he contemplated , but his accidental con- 
finement m the nudst of a volunteer camp gave him leisure 
to meditate his theme to the sound of the bugle, — and 
suddenly there flashes on him the idea of extending his 
lo simple outhne, so as to embrace a ^'l\'ld panorama of that 
old Border life of war and tumult, and a)l earnest passions, 
with which his researches on the “Minstrelsy” had bj’ de- 
grees fed his imagmation, until even the minutest feature 
had been taken home and realized with unconscious in- 
is tenseness of sjrmpathy , so that he had won for himself in 
the past, another world, hardly less complete or famihar 
than the present Erskme or Cranstoun suggests that he 
would do well to dinde the poem into cantos, and prefix 
to each of them a motto explanatorj’^ of the action, after 
ao the fashion of Spenser in the Faerj' Queen He pauses for 
a moment — and the happiest conception of the framework 
of a picturesque narratn e that ever occurred to any poet — 
one that Homer might have enned — the creation of the 
ancient harper, starts to life By such steps did the Lay 
as of the Last Minstrel grow out of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border 

“It would bo great affectation,” says the Introduction 
of 1S30, “not to own that the author expected some suc- 
cess from the Lay of the Last Minstrel The attempt 
30 to return to a more simple and natural poeti^’’ was likely to 
be n elcomed, at a time when the public had become tired 
of heroic hexameters, with all the buckram and binding 
that belong to them m modem daj-s But whatever might 
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have been his expectations, whether moderate or unrea- 
sonable, the result left them far behind ; for among those 
who smiled on the adventurous minstrel were numbered 
the great names of Wilham Pitt and Charles Fox Neither 
was the extent of the sale infenor to the character of the s 
judges who received the poem with approbation Up- 
wards of 30,000 copies were disposed of by the trade , and 
the author had to perform a task difficult to human vanity, 
when called upon to make the neccssai^’- deductions from 
lus own merits, m a calm attempt to account for its popu- lo 
lanty ” 

The pubhshers of the first edition were Longman and 
Co of London, and Archibald Constable and Co of Edin- 
burgh , which last house, however, had but a small share 
in the adventure The profits were to be di\nded equallj' is 
between the author and his publishers , and Scott’s moiety 
Avas £169, 6 s Messrs Longman, when a second edition 
was called for, offered £500 for the copyright , this was 
accepted , but they afterwards, as the Introduction saj's, 
“added £100 m their own unsolicited kindness It was to 
handsomely given, to supply the loss of a fine horse which 
broke down suddenlj' Ailule the author was riding with one 
of the ■worthy publishers” The author’s whole share, 
then, m the profits of the Lay, came to £769, 6 s 

Mr Ballantyne, in his Memorandum, sa 5 's, that very ts 
shortly after the publication of the Lay, he found himself 
obliged to apply to Mr Scott for an advance of monej' , his 
own capital being madequate for^the busmess which had 
been accumulated on his press, m consequence of the 
reputation it liad acquired for beautj’ and correctness of 30 
execution Already, as we have seen, the printer had 
■receiAed “a hberal loan ,” — “and now,” sa 3 's he, “being 
compelled, maugre all dehcacA', to renew my application, 
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he candidly answered that he was not quite sure that it 
would be prudent for lum to comply, but in order to e\'ince 
his entire confidence m me, he was willing to make a suit- 
able adiance to be admitted as a third-sharer of my 
s business ” No trace has been discovered of any exam- 
ination into the state of the busmess, on the part of Scott, 
at this time However, he now embarked in Ballantjuie’s 
concern almost the whole of the capital which he had a few 
months before designed to imest in the purchase of 
JO Broadmeadow s Dis abler nsum ® 

IVe have seen that, before he formed his contract with 
BallantiTie, he was in possession of such a fixed income as 
might have satisfied all his desires, had he not found his 
famih increasing rapidlj’’ about him Ei en as that was, 
IS mth nearlj if not quite f 1000 per annum, he might per- 
haps have retired not only from the Bar, but from Edin- 
burgh, and settled entirclj at Ashestiel or Broadmeadows, 
without encountenng what anj* man of his station and 
habits ought to have considered as an imprudent nsk He 
20 had, however, no wish to cut lumself off from the bus}' and 
intelhgcnt society to which he had been hitherto accus- 
tomed , and resolved not to leave the Bar until he should 
hai e at least used his best efforts for obtaming, m addition 
to his Shrievalty, one of those Clerkships of the Supreme 
2 s Court which are usually considered as honourable retire- 
ments for advocates who, at a certain standing, give up all 
hopes of reaching the Bench “I determined,” he sal’s, 
should be ray staff but not my crutch, 
and that the profits of my hterarj’ labour, however con- 
30 cement otherwise, should not, if I could help it, become 
necessaiy to my ordinarj’ expenses Upon such a post 
an author imght hope to retreat, without any perceptible 
alteration of circumstances, whenever the tune should 
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amve that the pubhc grew weary of his endeavours to 
please, or he himself should tire of the pen I possessed 
so many friends capable of assisting me in this object of 
ambition, that I could hardlj' overrate my own prospects 
of obtammg the preferment to which I limited my wishes , s 
and, m fact, I obtained, in no long peiiod, the reversion 
of a situation which completely met them ” 

The forming of this commercial tie was one of the most 
important steps in Scott’s hfe He continued bound by 
it during twenty years, ^and its influence on his literary lo 
exertions and his woildlj'' fortunes was productive of much 
good and not a little evil Its effects were in truth so 
mixed and balanced duiing the vicissitudes of a long and 
ingorous careei, that I at this moment doubt whether it 
ought, on the whole, to be considered with more of satis- is 
faction or of regret 

With what zeal he pioceeded in advancing the \uews 
of the new copartnership, lus correspondence beais ample 
evidence The brilliant and captivating genius, now ac- 
knowledged universally, was soon discovered by the lead- 20 
ing booksellers of the time to be united vnth such abun- 
dance of matured information in manj' departments, and, 
above all, with such indefatigable habits, as to mark lum 
out for the most valuable workman they could engage foi 
the furtherance of their schemes He had, long before 25 
this, cast a shrewd and penetrating eye over the field of 
hteraiy enteiprise, and developed m his own mmd the 
outlines of many extensive plans, which wanted nothing 
- but the command of a sufficient body of able subalterns to 
be carried into execution with splendid success Such of 30 
these as he grappled with m his own person were, with 
rare exceptions, carried to a tnumphant conclusion, but 
the alhance with Ballantjuie soon infected him with the 
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proverbial rashness of mere mercantile adventure — while, 
at the same time, his generous feehngs for other men of 
letters, and his characteristic propensity to overrate their 
talents, combined to hurry him and his fnends into a 
s multitude of arrangements, the results of wluch were often 
extremely embarrassing, and ultimatelj', m the aggregate, 
all but disastrous It is an old saying, that wherever there 
IS a secret there must be something wrong, and dearly did 
he pay the penalt}’ for the msnsters’ in which he had chosen 
lo to involve this transaction It was his rule, from the be- 
ginnmg, that uhateier he wrote or edited must be printed 
at that press , and had he catered for it only as author and 
sole editor, all had been well , but had the booksellers known 
his direct pecumai^' interest in keeping up and e\tend- 
is ing the occupation of those tjTies, the}’’ would have taken 
into account bs lively imagination and sanguine tem- 
perament, ns well as bs taste and judgment, and con- 
sidered, far more deliberately than they too often did, bs 
multifarious recommendations of new literarj’’ schemes, 
20 coupled though these were with some dim understandmg 
that, if the BallantjTie press were employed, bs own liter- 
ary skill would be at bs friend’s disposal for the general 
superintendence of the undertakmg On the other hand, 
Scott’s suggestions were, in many cases, perhaps in the 
25 majority of them, coniejed through BaUantjTie, whose 
habitual deference to bs opimon induced bm to advocate 
them with enthusiastic zeal , and the prmter, who had thus 
pledged bs personal authontj' for the ments of the pro- 
posed scheme, must ha'ie felt bmsclf comnaitted to the 
30 bookseller, and could hardly refuse with decency to take a 
certain ^are of the pecumarj’- nsk, b}' allowing the time 
and method of bs own pajunent to be regulated according 
to the cmplojcrs con\emence Hence, by degrees, was 
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v^o^en a web of entanglement from which neither Ballan- 
tjTie nor his ad\iser had any means of escape, except only 
in that indomitable spirit, the mainspnng of personal in- 
dustry' altogether unparalleled, to ■which thus set m mo- 
tion, the world owes its most gigantic monument of ht-s 
crarj’ genius 

Ihe General Preface to Ins Xovcls informs us, that 
about 1805 ’ he wrote the opcmng chapters of Waver- 
lej , and the second title, Tis Sixty Years Since, 
selected as he says, “that the actual date of publication lo 
might correspond •with the period m which the scene was 
laid,*' leaves no doubt that he had begun the work so 
carl} in 1805 as to contemplate publishing it before Christ- 
mas He adds, in the same rage, that he was induced, by 
the favourable reception of the Lady of the Lake, to think 15 
of gjvmg some of lus recollections of Highland Scenery 
and customs in prose , but this is only one instance of the 
inaccuracy as to matters of date which pen'ades all those 
delightful Prefaces The Lady of the Lake was not pub- 
lished until five years after the first chapters of Wa\erley ao 
were •written, its success, therefore, could have had no 
share in suggestmg the original design of a Highland novel, 
though no doubt it principally influenced him to take up 
that design after it had been long suspended, and almost 
forgotten as 

"Hai-ing proceeded,” he say’s, “as far as I think the 
seventh chapter, I shewed my’ work to a cntical fnend, 
whose opiruon -was unfavourable ; and ha-vmg then some 
poetical reputation, I was unwOhng to nsk the loss of it by' 
attempting a new style of composition I, therefore, then 30 
threw aside the work I had commenced, without either 
reluctance or remonstrance I ought to add, that though 
my ingenuous friend’s sentence was afterwards reversed, on 
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an appeal to the public, it cannot be considered as any 
imputation on lus good taste , for the specimen subjected 
to his cnticism did not extend beyond the departure of the 
hero for Scotland, and consequently had not entered upon 
5 the part of the story which was finally found most inter- 
estmg ” It IS, I think, evident from a letter of 1810 , that 
the first critic of the openmg chapters of Waverley was 
"Vniliam Erskme 

Meannhile, Ashestiel, in place of being less resorted to 
loby hterar^’^ strangers tlian Lasswade cottage had been, 
shared abundant!}’ in the fresh attractions of the Lay, and 
“booksellers in the plural number” were preceded and 
followed by an endless vanety of tourists, whose mam 
temptation from the south had been the hope of seemg 
15 the Borders in company with their Minstrel One of this 
year’s guests was hlr Southey® — their first meeting, the 
commencement of much kmd intercourse 
Mr Skene soon disco\ered a change which had recently 
been made in his friend’s distnbution of his time Pre- 
20 viously It had been lus custom, whenever professional busi- 
ness or social engagements occupied the middle part of 
his day, to seize some hours for study after he was sup- 
posed to have retired to bed His physician suggested 
that this was very likely to aggravate his nervous head- 
25 aches, the only malady ho was subject to in the prime of 
his manhood, and, contemplating with steady eye a 
course not only of unreimttmg but of increasmg industr}', 
he resolved to reverse his plan In short he had now 
adopted the habits in which, with slender variation, he 
3oe\er after persevered when in the country He rose by 
five o’clock, lit his fire when the season required one, and 
shaied and dressed with great dehberation — for he was 
a very martinet as to all but the mere coxcombries of the 
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toilet, not ibhomng cfTcminatc dandyi<nn itself so cordially 
ns the slightOftt appronch to pensonal sIo\ enlincss, or even 
tho'so “bcd'gowni and slipper tricks,” as ho called them, m 
which htcran* men are so apt to indulge Clad iii his 
shooling-jackct, or whatever dre‘« he meant to use tills 
dinner time, he was seated at Ins desk by si\ o’clock, all 
his papers arranged before lum m the most accurate order, 
end his books of reference marshalled around him on the 
floor, while at lca*«t one favountc dog lay watching his eye, 
just bejond the line of circum\allilion Thus, bj' the to 
time the famil}* assembled for breakfast between nine and 
ten, he iiad done enough fin liis own language) “lo break 
Ihc neck af the day’s xrork " After breakfast, a couple of 
hours more were gi\cii to Ins solitarj' tasks, and b}' noon 
he was, as he used to say, "liis owm man ” When the xs 
weather was bad, he would Labour incessantly all the 
monimg, but the general rule was to be out and on horse- 
back by one o’clock at the latest , while, if any more div 
tjint cxcurdon had been proposed o\er night, he was ready 
to start on it by ten, hia occasional rainy da\s of uiun-ao 
tcrmittod study forming as he said, a fund in his faiour, 
out of which he was entitled to dr.aw for accommodation 
whenc\er the sun shone with special brightness 
It was another rule, that evco' letter he rccciied should 
be answered that same day Nothing else could lia\c cii- 25 
allied him to kcc]) abreast with the flood of communica- 
tions that III the sequel put Ins good nature to the sc\ crest 
test — but already the demands on him in this waj’ also 
were numerous , and lie included attention to them among 
the neccKsan business which must be dispatched before 30 
he had a right to close his wnting-box, 01 as he phrased it, 
"to say, out damned spol° and be a gentleman ” In 
turning over ins enormous ma^ of correspondence, I have 
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almost mvanablj’ found some indication that, when a 
letter had remained more than a day or two unanswered, 
it was because he found occasion for inquiry 
I ought not to omit, that in those days Scott was far too 
5 zealous a dragoon not to take a pnncipal share in the 
stable duty Before beginning his desk-work in the morn- 
ing, he uniformly visited his favourite steed, and neither 
Captain nor Lieutenant nor Brown Adam (so called after 
one of the heroes of the Minstrelsy), liked to be fed except 
toby him The latter charger was indeed altogether in- 
tractable m other hands, though in his the most submissive 
of faithful alhes The moment he was bndled and sad- 
dled, it was the custom to open the stable door as a signal 
that his master expected him, u hen he immediately trotted 
ts to the side of the leapvng-onstone, of which Scott from his 
lameness found it convenient to make use, and stood there, 
silent and motionless as a rock, until he was fairly in his 
seat, after which he displayed his joy by neighing tri- 
umphantly through a bnlhant succession of curvettings 
20 Brown Adam never suffered himself to be backed but by 
his master Ho broke, I beheve, one groom’s arm and an- 
other’s leg m the rash attempt to tamper with his digmty 
Camp uas at this time the constant parlour dog He 
was veiy handsome, verj' intelhgent, and naturally very 
2S fierce, but gentle as a lamb among the children As for 
a brace of hghter pets, stjded Douglas and Percy, he kept 
one window of his study open, u hatever might be the state 
of the weather, that they might leap out and m as the fancy 
mov ed them He always talked to Camp as if he under- 
30 stood what was said — and the animal certainly did un- 
derstand not a httlc of it , in particular, it seemed as if he 
perfectly comprehended on all occasions that his master 
considered him as a sensible and steady fnend — the 
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grej hounds as \olatilo joung creatures whose freaks 
must be borne with 

“Ever^' day,” says Mr Skene, “ue had some hours of 
courang with the grej hounds, or riding at random o\er 
the hills, or of speanng salmon in the Tweed b}' sunlight s 
which last sport, moreo\er, we often renewed at night by 
the help of torches This amusement of burning the water, 
ns it is called, was not without some hazard, for the large 
salmon gencrallj he in the pools, the depths of which it is 
not casj' to estimate w ith precision by torchlight, — so that lo 
not unfrcquently. when the siiortsman mokes a dcterimncd 
thrust at a fish apparently w ithin reach, his eye has grossly 
deceived him, and instead of the point of the weapon en- 
countenng the prey, he finds himself launched with cor- 
responding \ chcmcncc hetls over head into the pool, both is 
spear and salmon gone, the torch thrown out by tlie con- 
cassion of the boat, and quenched in the stream, while the 
boat itself has of course receded to some distance I re- 
member the first time 1 accompanied our friend, he wen^ 
right o\er the gunwale in this manner, and had I not so 
acddenlallv been at his side, and made a successful grasp 
at the skirt of his jacket as he plunged overboard, he must 
at least ha\e had an awkward due for it Such are the 
contingencies of burning the water The pleasures consist in 
being penetrated with cold and wet, haMiig 3 our shins as 
broken against the stones in the dark, and perhaps master- 
ing one fish out of e\ 013' twent3' 3 ou take aim at ” 

About this time Air and Mrs Scott made a short excur- 
sion to the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and 
vi'tited some of their finest scener3*, in company with Mr 30 
Wordsworth I have found no WTittcn narrative of this 
little tour, but I have often heard Scott speak with en- 
thusiastic dehght of the reception he met with in the 
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hvimble cottage which his brother poet then inhabited on 
the banks of Grasmere , and at least one of the days they 
spent together n as destined to furnish a theme for the verse 
of each, namely, that which they gave to the ascent of 
sHcJvellyn Tins day they were accompamed by an 
lUustnous philosopher, who W'as also a true poet — and 
might have been one of the greatest of poets had he chosen , 
and I ha\e heard Mr Wordsworth say, that it would be 
difScult to express the feelings with winch he, who so often 
10 had chmbed Hehdboi alone, found himself standing on 
its summit with two such men as Scott and Davy “ 
^Meantime, the affair of the Clerkship, opened nine or 
ten months before, had not been neglected by the fnends 
on w hose counsel and assistance Scott had rched George 
IS Home of Wedderbum, an old fnend of his family, had now 
held a Clerkship for upwards of thirty years In those 
dajs there w as no sj'stem of retinng pensions for the worn- 
out functionaiy of tins class, and the usual method was, 
either that he should resign m favour of a successor who 
20 ad\ anced a sum of money according to the circumstances 
of his age and health, or for a coadjutor to be associated 
with him m his patent, who undertook the duty on condi- 
tion of a diiision of salarj' Scott offered to reheve hlr 
Home of all the labours of his oflSce, and to allow him, 
2S nevertheless, to retain its emoluments entire, and the 
aged clerk of course joined his exertions to procure a con- 
joint-patent on these veiy advantageous terms 
The Court of Session sat, in his time, from the 12th of 
May to tlie 12th of July, and again from the 12th of No- 
30 vember, with a short interval at Clinstmas, to the 12tli of 
March The Judges of the Inner Court took their places 
on the Bench, eveiy mommg not later than ten o’clock, 
and remained according to tlie amount of busmess ready 
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for despatch, but seldom for less than four or more than siv 
hours daily, dunng which space the Prmcipal Cleiks 
contmued seated at a table below the Bench, to watch the 
progress of the suits, and record the decisions — the cases 
of all classes being equally apportioned among their num- 5 
her The Court of Session, however, does not sit on Mon- 
dai"-, that day being reserv'ed for the cimunal busmess of the 
High Court of Justiciary, and there is also another blank 
daj'’ ever}' other week, — the Teind ° Wednesday, as it 
IS called, when the Judges are assembled for the heanng 10 
of tithe questions, winch belong to a separate jurisdiction, 
of comparatively modem creation, and having its own 
separate estabhshment of officers On the whole, then, 
Scott’s attendance in Court maj’ be taken to have 
amounted, on the average, to from four to six hours dad}’- is 
dunng rather less than six months out of the twelve 
Not a little of the Clerk’s business m Court is merelj’’ 
formal, and mdeed mechamcal, but theie are few da5's 
m which he is not called upon for the exertion of Ins higher 
faculties, m reduemg the decisions of the Bench, orall3’’2o 
pronoimced, to techmeal shape, w’hich, m a new, com- 
plex, or difficult case, cannot be satisfactorily done without 
close attention to all the preiuous proceedings and written 
documents, an accurate understanding of the prmciples 
or precedents on which it has been determined, and a 25 
thorough command of the whole vocabulary of legal forms 
Dull or indolent men, promoted through the mere wanton- 
ness of pohtical patronage, nught, no doubt, contiive to 
devolve the harder part of their duty upon humbler as- 
sistants , but m general, the office had been hdd by gentle- 30 
men of high character and attainments, and more than 
one among Scott’s own colleagues enjoyed the reputation 
of legal science that would have done honour to the Bench 
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Such men, of course, pnded themselves on doing well 
whatever it was their proper function to do , and it was by 
their example, not that of the drones who condescended to 
lean upon unseen and irresponsible inferiors, that Scott 
5 uniformly modelled his omi conduct as a Clerk of Session 
To do this, required, of necessity, constant study of law- 
papers and authonties at home There was also a great 
deal of really base drudgery, such as the authenticating of 
registered deeds by signature, which he had to go through 
10 out of Court, he had, too, a Shnevalty, though not a 
heavy one, all the whde upon his hands , — and, on the 
whole, it forms one of the most remarkable features in his 


history, that, throughout the most active penod of his 
hterary career, he must have devoted a large proportion 
IS of his hours, during half at least of every year, to the 
conscientious discharge of professional duties 
Henceforth, then, when in Edinburgh, his hterary work 
was performed chi^y before breakfast, with the assist- 
ance of such ex emng hours as he could contrive to rescue 
20 from the consideration of Court papers, and from those 
social engagements in which, year after year, as lus celeb- 
rity advanced, he was of necessity more and more largely 
inxmved , and of those entire days during which the Court 
of Session did not sit — days which, by most of those 
25 hoMmg the same ofGcial station, were given to relaxation 

continued quarter-master 
V Cavalrj', of course he had, even while in 

ISamburgh, some occasional horse exercise, but, in gen- 
eral, his town life henceforth was in that respect as inac- 
30 tive as his countiy hfe ever was the reverse He scorned for 
a long while to attach any consequence to this complete al- 

f confessing in the 

sequel that it proved highly injurious to his bodily health. 



CHAPTER V 


Marnuon — Edition of Dryden’s Life and Works — Mr 
Morntt of Rokeby — Domestic Life — Education of 
Children— 1806-1809 

Duking the whole of 1806 and 1807 Dryden® continued 
to occupy the greater share of Scott’s literary hours , but 
in November, 1806, he began Marnuon 
He was at this time m communication with several 
booksellers, each of whom would wilhngly have engrossed s 
his labour ; but from the moment that his undertakings 
began to be senous, he seems to have acted on the maxim, 
that no author should ever let any one house fancy that 
they had obtained a right of monopoly over his works 
Of the conduct of Messrs Longman, he has attested that it lo 
was liberal beyond his ciqiectation , but, nevertheless, a 
negotiation wluch they now opened proved frmtless 
Constable offered a thousand guineas for the poem very 
shortly after it was begun, and without having seen one 
hne of it It IS hinted in the Introduction of 1830, that is 
pnvate circumstances rendered it desirable for Scott to 
obtain the immediate command of such a sum , the price 
was actually paid long before the book was pubhshed, 
and it smts vciy well with Constable’s character to sup- 
pose that his readiness to advance the money may have 20 
outstripped the calculations of more established dealers, 
and thus cast the balance m his favour He was not, 
however, so unwise as to keep the whole adventure to 
himself His bargain being concluded, he tendered one- 

Q 81 
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folurth of the copjTight to Miller of Albemarle Street, 
and another to John Murray, then of Fleet Street, and 
the latter at once rephed, “We both Anew it as honour- 
able, profitable, and glonous to be concerned in the pub- 
s lication of a new poem by Walter Scott ” The news that 
a thousand guineas had been paid for an unseen and un- 
fimshed MS seemed m those da3'S portentous, and it 
must be allowed that the man who received such a sum 
for a performance in embrj’o, had made a great step in the 
lo hazards as well as in the honours of authorslup The 
bulkj' appendix of notes, mcludmg a mass of curious 
antiquarian quotations, must have moved somewhat 
slowlj' through the printer’s hands , but Manmon w’as at 
length ready for pubhcation by the middle of February 

IS 1808 


I shall not saj anjiihing more of Manmon in this place, 
than that I hai e always considered it as on the whole the 
greatest of Scott’s poems There is a certain hght, easy, 
nrgm charm about the Lay, wluch we look for m vain 
20 through the subsequent \ olumes of bis verse , but the 
supenor strength, and breadth, and boldness both of con- 
ception and execution in the Manmon appear to me in- 
diputable The great blot, the combmation of mean 
filony with so many noble quahties in the character of the 
25 hero, w-as, as the poet says, severely commented on at the 
lime by the most ardent of his early fnends, Lej^den, 
but though he admitted the justice of that cnticism, he 
chose to let the tree he as it had fallen ’’ He was also 
^o.nj'- of the subordmate and connecting 
narratiic are flat, harah, and obscure — but 
tiifWA make auj’ senous attempt to do away with 

perhaps they, after all, heighten 
b^ contrast the effect of the passages of high-w/ought en- 
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thusiasm which alone he considered ^ in after days, wnth 
satisfaction 

Before qmtting Manmon I ought to say that, hke the 
Lay, this and tlic subsequent great poems were all first 
published in a splendid quarto form The 2000 of the 5 
ongmal Alarmion, price a guinea and a half, were disposed 
of in less than a month , and twelve octavo editions be- 
tween 1808 and 1825, had earned the sale to upwards of 
30,000 copies, before the author included it in the collec- 
tion of lus poetry with biographical prefaces m 1830 , xo 
smee which penod there have been frequent reprmts, 
making an aggregate legitimate cuculation between 1808 
and 1848 of about 60,000 

Ere the poem was pubhshed, a heavy task, begun earher, 
and contmued' throughout its progress, had been nearly is 
completed , and there appeared in the last week of April 
1808, The Works of John Dryden, now first collected, with 
notes historical, critical, and explanatory, and a Life of the 
Author — Eighteen volumes 8vo This was the bold qiecu- 
lation of William Miller of Albemarle Street, and theao 
editor’s fee, at forty guineas the volume, was L 756 It 
was better received than any one, except perhaps the 
courageous bookseller himself, had anticipated The 
entire work was repnnted in 1821 , — since then the Life 
of Dryden had its place m vanous editions of Scott’s prose as 
miscellames , nor perhaps does that class of his wntings 
include any piece which keeps a higher estimation 

On the whole, it is impossible to doubt that the success 
of Dryden m rapidly reachmg, and till the end of a long 
hfe holdmg undisputed, the summit of pubhc favour and 30 
reputation, in spite of his “brave neglect’’ of mmute 
finishmg, narrow laws, and prejudiced authonties, must 
have had a powerful effect in nerving Scott’s hope and 
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resolution for the wide ocean of literary enterprise into 
which he had now fairly launched his bark lake Dryden, 
he felt himself to be “amply stored with acquired know- 
ledge, much of it the fruits of early readmg and apphca- 
stion”, anticipated that though, “while engaged m the 
hurry of composition, or overcome by the lassitude of 
contmued hterary labour,” he should sometimes “draw 
with too much hberahty on a tenacious memory,” no 
“occasional imperfections would depnve him of his 
JO praise”, m short, made up his mmd that “pomted and 
nicely-tumed hues, sedulous study, and long and repeated 
correction and revision” would all be dispensed with, — 
pronded their place were supphed as m Dryden by "ra- 
pidity of conception, a readiness of expressmg eveiy idea 
IS without losing anytlung by the way — perpetual anima- 
tion and elasticity of thought — and language never 
laboured, never loitenng, never (in Dryden’s own phrase) 
cursedly confined ” 

I beheve that Scott had, m 1807, agreed with liondon 
so booksellers as to the supenntendence of two other large 
collections, the Somers’ Tracts'* and the Sadler State 
Papers,® but it seems that Constable first heard of these 
engagements when he accompanied the second cargo of 
hlarmion to the great southern market, and, alarmed at 
35 the prospect of losing his hold on Scott’s industry, he at 
once invited liim to follow up his Dryden by an Edition 
of Sivif t“ on the same scale, — offenng, moreover, to double 
the rate of payment, that is to say, to give him L 1500 
for the new undertaking This munificent tender was 
30 accepted, and as early as hlay 1808, 1 find Scott wntmg 
in all directions for books, pamphlets, and MSS , hkely to 
be semceable in illustrating the Life and Works of the 
Dean of St Patrick’s 
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It "nras not long before some of the dnU mahgnants of 
the Parhament House began to insinuate what at length 
found a dull and digni&cd mouthpiece in the House of 
Commons — that if a Clerk of Session had any real busi- 
ness to do, it could not be done ivell by a man who found 5 
time for more litcrarj* enterprises than an5' other author 
of the age undertook — “uTOte more books,” Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton serenely added, “than any body could find 
leisure to read” — and, morcoier, mmgled m general 
society as much as many that had no pursuit but pleasure 10 

He had non reached a penod of life after niuch real 
fnendships arc but seldom formed, and it is fortunate 
that another with an Englishman of the lughest class of 
accomphshments had been thoroughly compacted before 
death cut tlie ties betn cen him and George Elhs — be- 15 
cause his dearest intimates withm Scotland had of course 
but a slender part in lus wntten correspondence Mr 
^lomtt of Rokeby and his mfe had long been mtimate with 
Lady Louisa Stuart and ^Ir Wilham Rose, and the 
meeting, therefore, had been well prepared for It took so 
place at Edmbuigh in June Scott shewed them the hons 
of the town and its \acmit3', exactly as if he had nothing 
else to attend to but their gratification. 

^Ir "Morritts mention of the “happy youag family 
clustered round him” reminds me that I ought to say a as 
few words on Scott’s method of treating his children in 
their earlj' daj's He had now tw o boj’s and two girls , ^ — * 
and he never had more He was not one of those who take 
much delight in a mere infant, but no father ex er devoted 
more time and tender care to his offspnng than he did to so 
each of his, as the}- reached the age when thej- could 

* Charlotte Sophia, born in October 1799, "Walter, October 
1801, Anne, February 1803, Charles, December 1805 
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listen to him, and understand his talk lake thesr play- 
mates, Camp and the greyhounds, they had at all times 
free access to his studj’’, he never considered their prattle 
as any disturbance, they went and came as pleased their 
5 fancy, he was alwaj’s ready to answer their questions, 
and when they, unconscious how he was engaged, entreated 
lum to laj' down his pen and teU them a storj', he uould 
take them on his knee, repeat a ballad or a legend, kiss 
them, and set them down agam to tlieii marbles or nme- 
lopms, and resume his labour, as if refreshed by the inter- 


ruption From a veiy early age he made them dme at 
table, and “ to sit up to supper” was the great reward when 
they had been “lei^' good baims ” In short, he consid- 
ered it as the lughcst duty as well as the su'eetest pleasure 
IS of a parent to be the companion of his children , he par- 
took all their little joj’s and sorrows, and made his kmd 
unformal instructions to blend so easily and plaj^ully 
with the current of their own sajings and doings, that so 
far from regarding him with any distant awe, it was never 
so thought that any sport or diversion could go on m the right 
way, unless papa were of the partj”, or that the rainiest 
oay could be dull, so he were at home 
Of the irregularity of his own education he speaks with 
regret, in the autobiographical fragment written this 
35 year at ^hestiel , j et lus practice does not look as if that 
feehng had been strongly rooted m his imnd, — for he 
neier did shew much concern about regulating sj'stemati- 
caU> what IS usually called education in the case of lus 
cMdren It seemed, on the contrary', as if he attached 
^'*.1 ® ^portance to anj-thing else, so he could perceive 
that the young cunositv was evcited — the inteUect, by 
whatei er spnnp of interest, set m motion He detested 
and despised the whole generation of modem children’s 
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bc»ks, in Trhich tlie attempt is made to convey accurate 
noiions of scientific minutiae, delightmg cordially, on the 
other hand, m those of the preceding age, which, addressing 
the.ms€lvc5 chiefly to the imagination, obtam through it, 
as he believed the best chance of stirring our graver facul- 5 
ties also He exercised the memory bj* selecting for fasVs 
of recitation passages of popular verse the most likely 
to catch the fancy of children , and gradually familiarized 
them with the ancient history of their own country by 
arresting attention, m the course of lus own oral narra- 10 
tions, on mcidents and characters of a similar description 
Xor did he n^ect to use the same means of qmckening 
cunosity as to the ct ents of sacrc-d histon*. On Sunday 
he neier rode — at least not until his growing infimnty 
made his pony almost necessary to him — for it was his is 
principle that all domestic animals hate a full right to 
their Sabbath of rest ; but after he had read the prayers 
and lessons of the day, he usualli* nalked mth his whole 
'family, dogs included, to some favourite spot at a consid- 
erable distance from the house — most frequently the 20 
ruined tower of Elibank — and there dined with them in 
the open air on a basket of cold proinsions, mixmg his wine 
tnth the water of the brook beside which they all were 
grouped around him on the turf ; and here or at home, n 
the weather kept them from their ramble, his Sunday 25 
talk ■was just such a senes of biblical lessons as that which 
we have preserve-d for the permanent use of rising genera- 
tions, in his Tales of a Grandfather on the early historj* 
of S(»tland I wish he had committed that other series 
to writing too , — how different that would have been from 30 
our thousand compilations of dead epitome and imbecile 
cant ' He had bis Bible, the Old Testament (specially, 
by heart ; and on thee days inwove the simple pathos or 
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sublime enthusiasm of Scnpture, in whatever story he 
was tellmg, with the same picturesque nchness as in his 
week-day tales the quaint Scotch of Pitscottie,® or some 
rude romantic old rhyme from Barbour’s® Bruce or,Bhnd 
sHarrj^’s® Wallace 

By many external accomplishments, either in girl or 
boy, he set little store He dchghted to hear his daughters 
sing an old ditty, or one of his own framing , but, so the 
singer appeared to feel the spirit of her ballad, he was not 
10 at all critical of the technical execution There was one 
thing, however, on which he fixed his heart hardly less 
than the ancient Persians of the CjTopaidia® like them, 
next to love of truth, he held love of horsemanship for the 
prune point of education As soon as his eldest girl could 
IS sit a pony, she was made the regular attendant of his 
mountain rides, and they all, as they attained suflicient 
strength, had the hke ad^ ancement He taught them to 
think nothing of tumbles, and habituated them to his own 
reckless dehght in perilous fords and flooded streams, 
so and they all imbibed in great perfection his passion for 
horses — as well, I may venture to add, as his deep rever- 
ence for the more important article of that Persian train- 
ing^ “ Wthout courage,” he said, “there cannot be truth 
and without truth there can be no other'viftue"” ^ 

as He had a horror of boarding-schools 7 neverallowed his 
girls to learn anything out of his own house, and chose 
their governess Miss Miller — who about this time was 

dome^icated with them, and never left them while they 
needed one, with far greater regard to her kind good 
30 temper and excellent moral and rehgious principles, than 
to the measure of her attainments m what are called 
fashionable accomphshments The admirable system of 
education for hoys in Scotland combmes all the advan- 
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tag(S of public and private instruction, his earned their 
satchels to the High-SchooI, when the family was in Edin- 
burgh, just as he had done before them, and shared of 
course the cvemng society of their happy home But he 
rarely, if ever, left them in town, when he could himself s 
be in the countrj*, and at Ashestiel he was, for better or 
for worse, his eldest boy’s daily tutor, after he began 
Latin 



CHAPTER VI 


The Lady of the Lake — E'^cursion to the Hebndes — Pur- 
chase of Abbotsford — 1809-1812 

Scott had b 3 ' the end of 1809 all but completed his 
third great poem, j'et this year also was crowded with 
miscellaneous hterary labours In it he made great pro- 
gress with Swift, and in it he fimshed and saw published 
slus edition of the Sadler Papers, the notes copious, curious, 
hvelj’ and entertaining, and the Life of Sir Ralph® a verj 
pleasing specimen of lus stjle Several volumes of the 
huge Somers’ Collection, illustrated tliroughout with simi- 
lar care, were also issued in 1809, and I suppose he re- 
10 ceil ed his fee for each volume as it appeared — the whole 
sum amounting, when the last came out in 1812, to 1300 
gmneas His labours on these collections were giadualli 
storing his mind with that minute knowledge of the leading 
persons and eients both of Scotch and Enghsh history, 
IS which made his comersation on such subjects that of one 
who had rather h\ed with than read about the departed 
He delighted in them, and ne^er complained that thej' 
interrupted disadi antageously the works of his higher 
genius 

ao Earlj in IVIaj* the Ladj*^ of the Lake came out — as her 
two elder sisters had done — m all the majestj" of quarto, 
with c^er}• accompanjing grace of tjpographv, and with 
moreo\CT an engraved frontispiece of Saxon’s® portrait of 
bcott, the price of the book two gumeas For the copy- 
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nght -Uie poet had nominally received 2000 guineas, but 
as John Ballantyne® and Co retained three-fourths of the 
property to themselves (Miller of London purchasing the 
other fourth), the author’s profits uere, or should have 
been, more than this s 

Mr Cadell, the publisher of this Memoir, then a young 
man m training for lus profession, retains a strong im- 
pression of the interest which the quarto excited before it 
was on the counter I do not recollect that any of all the 
author’s works was ever looked for with more intense lo 
amaety, or tliat any one of them excited a more extraor- 
dinary sensation when it did appear The w'holc country 
rang with the praises of the poet — crowds set off to view 
the scenery of Loch Katrine, till then comparatively 
unknowTi , and as the book came out jubt before the season is 
for excursions, every house and mn in that neighbourhood 
w-as crammed w'lth a constant succession of visitors It 
IS a w'ell-ascertained fact, that from the date of the publi- 
cation of the Lady of the Lake, the post-horse duty in 
Scotland rose in an extraordinary degree, and indeed it 20 
continued to do so regularly for a number of years, the 
author’s succeedmg wmrks keepmg up the enthusiasm for 
our scenery w'liich he had thus onginally created ” 

In their reception of this work, the critics were for once 
m full harmony with each other, and wuth the popular voice 25 
The Lay, if I may venture to state the creed now estab- 
hshed, IS, I should say, generally considered as the most 
natur^ and original, Marmion as tlie most powerful and 
splendid, the Lady of the Lake as the most interesting, 
romantic, picturesque, and graceful of his great poems 30 
Of its success he speaks as follows in 1830 — “It was 
certainly so extraordinary as to induce me for the moment 
to conclude that I had at last fixed a nail in the proverbi- 
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ally inconstant wheel of Fortune But I can with honest 
truth exculpate myself from having been at any time a 
partisan of my own poetiy, even when it was m the high- 
est fashion with the nulhon ” 

5 James Ballantyne has presented m his Memorandum an 
anecdote strikingly confirmative of the most remarkable 
statement in this page of Scott’s confessions "I remem- 
ber,” he says, "going into his hbraiy shortly after the 
pubhcation of the Lady of the Lake, and findmg Miss 
xo Scott (who was then a very young girl) there by herself 
I ashed her — ‘Well, Miss Soplua, how do you hke the 
Lady of the Lake’’ Her answer was given with per- 
fect simplicity — ‘Oh, I have not read it papa says 
there’s nothmg so bad for young people as readmg bad 
IS poetry’” 

In fact, his children m those days had no idea of the 
source of his distinction • — or rather, mdeed, that lus posi- 
tion was in any respect different from that of other Advo- 
cates, Sheriffs, and Clerks of Session The eldest boy 
30 came home one afternoon about this tune from the High 
School, with tears and blood hardened together upon his 
cheeks — “Well, Wat,” said his father, "what have you 
been fightmg about to-day ? ” With that the boy blushed 
and hung lus head, and at last stammered out — that he 
ashad been called o lassie “Indeed'” said Mrs Scott, 
“this was a temble mischief to be sure ” * “You may say 
vhat you please, mamma,” Wat answered roughly, 
“but I dinna think there’s a waufer (shabbier) thmg m the 
world than to be a lassie, to sit bonng at a clout ” Upon 
30 further mqiury it turned out that one or two of lus com- 
panions had dubbed him The Lady of tlie Lake, and the 
phrase was to him incomprehensible, save as conveymg 
some imputation on his prowess, which he accordmgly 
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vindicated in the usual style of the Yards Of the poem 

he had never before heard tt v j 

On returning from a pleasant expedition to the Hebnaes 
and establishmg himself at Ashestiel, Scott, in scarctog 
an old desk for fishmg-flics one morning, found the for- s 
gotten of the first tn o or three chapters of Waverley 
From a letter of James BaUantjme’s on now reading these 
chapters, it is plain that he was not their unfavourable 
cntic of 1805 , but though he augured “success if the novel 
were completed, he added that he could not say owio 
much," and honestly confessed that tlic impression niade on 
his mmd u-as far from resembling that he had received from 
the first specimen of the Lady of tlic Lake and o^e rnore 
the fated MS was restored to its hiding-place But tms 
\ras not the only unwelcome communication from that 15 
quarter Already their publishing adventure began to 
wear a bad aspect Between 1805 and the Christmas of 
1809, Scott invested m the Ballant3me firms not less tlian 
£9000, by this time probably there had been a farther 
demand on his purse, and now the 
in the fast multipljmg editions of the Lady of the Lake 
was darkened with oiranous reports about their mi^ei- 
laneous speculations — such as the Beaumont an mi- 
cher» of Weber-the “TLxall Poctry/’-and the as- 
toiy of the Culdecs" by Dr Jamieson But a stiU more 25 
serious business was the ISdinburgh Annual 
Its two first volumes were issued about this time, ana ex- 
pectation had been highlj' excited by the 
that the historical department was m the hands of bouth j, 
while Scott and other eminent persons were to 
to its miscellaneous literature and science 
less, the public were alarmed by the extent ® .1 
and the prospect of tw'o volun}es_ annually, and though 
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the work was continued dunng a long senes of years, it 
never profited the projectors 
Throughout 1811, his senous labour continued to be 
bestowed on the Swift, but this and all other literary’’ 
s tasks were frequentlj* interrupted in consequence of a 
step which he took early in ^e year He had now at 
last the neai prospect of emolument fiom his Edmburgh 
post For, connected mth the other reforms m the Scotch 
judicature, was a plan for allowing the retirement of func- 
lotionaries, \iho had ser\ed to an advanced penod of life, 
upon pensions — wlule the effective Clerks of Session were 
to be paid not by fees, but by fixed salanes of £1300, 
and contemplating a speedy accession of mcome so con- 
siderable as this, he resoh ed to place himself m the situa- 
istion to nliich he had probably from his earhest daj'S 
looked fomard as the highest object of ambition, that of 
a Tiveedside Laird — Sit miht sedes utinam senedai 
And the place on nhich he had fixed his news, though 
not to the common eye ^ery attractive, had long been 
>3 one of peculiar interest for lum I have often heard 
him tell, that when trai elhng m boj^hood mth his father 
fiom Selkirk to Mehose, the old man desired the carnage 
to halt at the foot of an emmence, and said, “We must 
get out here, Walter, and see a thing quite m 3 ’’our hne “ 
3s His father then conducted him to a rude stone on the edge 
of an acchnty about half a mile above the Tiveed, which 
maiks the spot — 

Where gallant Cessford’s life-blood dear 
Reeked on dark BUiot’s border spear 

30 This was the conclusion of the battle of Melrose, fought 
m 152G, betnccn the Earls of Angus and Home and the 
two chiefs of the race of Kerr on the one side, and Buc- 
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cleuch on the other, in sight of the young King Janies V , 
the possession of whose person was the object of the con- 
test This battle is often mentioned in tlie Border Mm- 
strdsy, and the reader xn!! find a long note on it, under the 
lines which I have just quoted from the Lay of the Last s 
aiinstrcl In the names of Skii mish-ficM, Charge-Law,” 
and so forth, various incidents of the fight have found a 
lasting record, the spot where the retainer of Buccleuch 
temunated the pursuit by the mortal wound of Kerr of 
Cessford (ancestor of the Dukes of Roxburgh©), has always 
been called Turn-again In his own future domain the 
young nunstrel had before him the scene of the last great 
Clan-battle of the Borders 

On the 12th of Maj’’ 1811, he wntes thus to James 
Ballantyne, — “My lease of Aslicstiel is out I have, is 
therefore, resolved to purchase a piece of ground sufficient 
for a cottage and a few' fields There are two pieces, either 
of which w'ould suit me, but both w ould make a verj' desiiv 
able property indeed They stretch along the Tweed, on 
the opposite side from Lord Somerville, and could be had so 
for bctw'een £7000 and £8000 — or either separate for 
about half the sum I hav’e serious thoughts of one or 
both, and must hav'e recourse to my pen to make the matter 
easy The worst is the difficulty wluch John might find 
m advancing so large a sum as the copyriglit of a new poem , as 
supposing it to be made payable xvithin a year at farthest 
from the work going to press, — which would be essential 
to my purpose Yet the Ladj' of the Lake came soon 
home I have a letter tlus mormng giving me good hope 
of my Treasury business being earned through if this 30 
takes place, I wiU buy both the little farms, which will 
give me a mile of the beautiful turn of Tweed above Gala- 
foot — if not, I will confine mjself to one It is proper 
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John and you should be as soon as possible appnzed of these 
my mtentions, which I believe you will think reasonable 
m my situation, and at my age, while I may yet hope to sit 
under the shade of a tree of my own plantmg I hope this 
s Renter will gii e a start to its predecessors , I assure you 
I shall spare no pains John must lend his ^earnest atten- 
tion to clear his hands of the qmre stock, and to takmg m 
as httle as he can unless in the way of exchange , in short, 
reefing our sails, which are at present too much spread for 
TO our ballast ’’ 

It would no doubt ha\ e been wise not to buy land at all 
until he had seen the Treasury arrangement as to his 
clerkship completed — until he had completed also the 
poem on which he relied mainly for the purchase-money, 
IS above all, until “John reefed his sails” , W he contented 
himself with one of the farms, that compnsing the scene 
of Cessford's slaughter, the cost being L4000 — one-half 
of which was borrowed of his brother, Major John Scott, 
the other, raised by the Ballantynes on the security of 
20 the long-meditatcd Eokeby The farm consisted of a 
meadow or haugh along the banks of the river, and a tract 
of undulated ground behind, all m a neglected state, un- 
drained, wretchedly enclosed, much of it covered with the 
native heath The house was small and poor, with a 
25 common kaxl-yard on one Sank, and a staring bam on the 
other , while m front appeared a filthy pond covered with 
ducks and duckweed, from which the whole tenement had 
demed the unharmomous designation of Clarty Hole 
But the Tweed was every thing to him — a beautiful 
3 omTr, flowing broad and bnght over a bed of milkwhite 
pebbles, unless here and there where it darkened into a 
drop pMl, overhung as yet only by the birches and alders 
^ which had sumved the stateher growth of the primitive 
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Forest, aadthe first hourthat he took possession he claimed 
for his farm the name of the adjoinmg ford, situated just 
above the influx of the classical tnbutary Gala. As might 
be jessed from the name of Abbo-'^ord these lands had all 
bdoaged of old to the great Abbey of Melrose; and indeed 5 - 
the Duke of Buccleuch, as the territorial representative 
of that religioas brotherhood, still retains some seignoiial 
ri^ts over them and almost all the surrounding diknct. 
Another feature of no small interest m Scott's <gres tras an 
and^t Roman, road leading from the Eildon luHs to this ic 
ford the remains of wiiich, however, are now mostly 
sheltered from view amidst his numerous plantations. 
The most graceful and picturesque of all the monastic 
rains in Scotland, the .ibbey of Melrose itself, is visible 
from many jioints in the immediate neighbomhood of the 15 
house ; and last not least on the rismg ground full in view 
across the river, the trareller may still observe the chief 
traces of that celebrated British barrier, the Cairatl° 
Such was the territory on which his prophetic already 
beheld rich pastures, embosomed among flounshing groves so 
where his children s children should thank the founder. 

To his brother-in-law Mr. Carpenter he writes, “I have 
bought a property extendmg along the banks of the river 
Tweed for about half-a-mile. This is the greatest incident 
vdach has lately taken place in our domestic concerns, and -5 
I assure you we are not a little proud of bang greeted as 
laird and lady of Abbo^^ord” 

In January 1812, Scott entered upon the enjoyment of 
his proiier salary as a clerk of Session, which, with his 
dierifldom, gave him from this time till very near the dose 3 © 
of his life, a profesaonal income of L 1600 a-year 
He finally left Ashestiel at ITMtsuntide ; and the day 
when this occurred was a sad one for many a poor ndgh- 
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hour — for they lost, both m him and his -wife, very gen- 
erous protectors In such a place, among the few evils 
which counterbalance so many good things in the condi- 
tion of the peasantry, the most afflicting is the want of 
s access to medical advice hs far as their means and skill 
would go, they had both done their utmost to supply- 
this want , and Mrs Scott, in particular, had made it her 
business to nsit the sick m their scattered cottages, and 
bestowed on them the contents of her medicine-chest as 
10 well as of the larder and cellar, with the same unwearied 
lundness that I observed m her afterwards as lady of 
Abbotsford Their children remembered the parting 
scene as one of unmixed affliction — but it had had its 
hghter features To an English fnend, on the 25th, Scott 
isivTote — “The neighbours have been much dehghted 
with the procession of my furmture, in which old swords, 
bows, targets, and lances, made a very conspicuous 
show A family of turkej’S was accommodated within 
the helmet of some jireux chevalier** of ancient Border 
so fame , and the verj' cows, for aught I know, were bearing 
banncis and muskets I assure your ladyslup that this 
caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant 
cluldrcn, carrying fislung-rods and spears, and leading 
pone3'5, gieyhounds, and spaniels, would, as it crossed the 
as Tweed, have funushed no bad subject for the pencil, 
and rcallj' reminded me of one of the gypsov croupes of 
Callot** upon their march ” 

The necessary alterations on the old farm-house imme- 
diately commenced , and besides raising its roof and pro- 
30 jeetmg some of the lower windows, a rustic porch, a sup- 
plemental cottage at one end, and a fountain to the south, 
soon made their appearance 


CHAPTER Vn 


Publication of Rokeby and the Bridal of Tnermain — 
Commercial Difficulties — Reconciliation -with Con- 
stable — Voyage to the Shetland, Orkney, and Hebndean 
Islands — Pubbcation of the Life and Works of Swift 
— and of Waverley — 1812-1814 

This was one of the busiest suimneis of his buss' hfe 
Till the 12th of July he was at his post in the Court of 
Session five days every week , but every Saturday evemng 
found him at Abbotsford, to obsen^e the progress his 
labourers had made within doors and without in his 5 
absence , and on Monday night he returned to Edinburgh 
Even before the Summer Session commenced, he appears 
to have made some advance m his Rokeby, for he writes 
to Mr Morntt, from Abbotsford, on the 4th of May — 
“As for the house and the poem, there are twelve masons 10 
hammenng at the one, and one poor noddle at the other — 
so they are both in progress”, and his hterary tasks 
throughout the long vacation were continued under the 
same sort of disadvantage That autumn he had, in fact, 
no room at all for himself The only parlour wluch had is 
been hammered into habitable condition, served at once 
for dimng-room, drawing-room, school-room, and study 
A window looking to the nver was kept sacred to lus desk , 
an old bed-curtain was nailed up across the room close 
behmd his chair, and there, whenever the spade, the 20 
dibble, or the chisel (for he took his full share in all the 
work on hand) was laid aside, he phed his pen, apparently 
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undisturbed and unannoyed b3’’ the surrounding confu- 
sion of masons and carpenters, to say nothing of the lady's 
fimnll talk, the children’s babble among themselves, or 
their repetition of their lessons The truth no doubt 
swas, that vhen at his desk he did little more, as far as 
regarded •poetry, than wnte down the hnes which he had 
fashioned in his mind wlule pursmng his vocation as a 
planter By and bj', he says to Terry® — “The acorns 
are coming up fast, and Tom Purdie is the happiest and 
lomost consequential person m the world M}’’ present 
work is building up the well with some debns from the 
Abbey The worst of all is, that while my trees grow 
and my fountain fills, my purse, in an inverse ratio, sinks 
to zero ’’ 

IS Scott had proimsed to spend part of this autumn with 
Morntt, but now, busied with his planting, and contin- 
ually urged by Ballantjme to have the Quarto ready by 
Chnstmas, he w'ould willingly have trusted his fnend’s 
knowledge in place of lus own research Morntt urgently 
ao represented, in replj', the expediencj’’ of a leisurely per- 
sonal inspection Tlus appeal was not to be resisted and 
he proceeded the w eek after to Rokeby, travelhng on horse- 
back, lus eldest boj and girl on their poneys, while Mre 
Scott follow ed in the carnage 

ss At Rokeby he remained about a week, and how he 

Momtt’s Memorandum — 
The morning after he arnved he said — ‘You have often 
materials for romance — now I want a good 
robber s ca^e, and an old church of the nght sort ’ We 
30 rode out, and he found what he wanted in the ancient slate 
quames of Bngnal and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone 
I obsenxd lum noting down even the pecuhar httle wild- 
owers and herbs on the side of a bold crag near his m- 
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' tended cave of Guy Denzil, and could not help saying, 
that as he was not to be upon oath in his work, daisies, 
nolets, and primroses would be as poetical as any of the 
humble plants he was examining. I laughed, m short, 
at his scrupulousness ; but I understood him when he re- s 
plied, ^that m nature herself no two scenes were exactly 
ahke, and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes, would possess the same variety m his descriptions, 
and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundless as 
the range of nature in the scenes he recorded, whereas — lo 
•whoever trusted to imagination, would soon find his o'wn 
mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favounte 
images, and the repetition of these would sooner or later 
produce that very monotony and barrenness wluch had 
always haunted descnptive poetrj’^ m the hands of any is 
but the patient worshippers of truth Besides which,' 
he said, ‘local names and peculiarities make a fictitious 
stoiy look so much better in the face ’ In fact, from his 
boyish habits, he was but half satisfied ■with the most 
beautiful scenery when he could not connect •with it some 20 
local legend, and when I was forced sometimes to confess 
■with the Kmfe-grinder, ‘Story * God bless you I I have 
none to tell, su*’ — he would laugh and say, ‘then let us 
make one — nothmg so easy as to make a tradition’” 
Mr Morntt adds, that he had brought ■with him about 25 
half the Bridal of Tnerraain — and promised himself 
particular satisfaction in laying a trap for Jeffrey ° 

Crowded as this year was ■with multifarious cares and 
tasks — the romance of Rokeby was fimshed before the 
close of 1812 Though it had been long in hand, the MS 30 
bears abundant e^vidence of its being the pnma cura° three 
cantos at least reached the printer through the Melrose 
post — ivntten on paper of vanous- sorts and sizes — full 
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of blots and interhneations — the closing couplets of a 
despatch now and then encircling the page, and mutilated 
by the breaking of the seal 

On the day of pubhcation (January 12, 1813), Scott 
s wntes gall}’’ enough to Momtt, from lus seat at the Clerks’ 
table — “The book has gone off here ver}’’ bobbishly, 
for the impression of 3000 and upwards is •within two or 
three score of being e\liausted, and the demand for these 
continmng faster than they can be boarded I am hcart- 
lo ily glad of this, for now I have nothmg to fear but a bank- 
ruptcy in the Gazette of Parnassus , but the loss of five 
or siv thousand pounds to my good fnends and school 
compamons would have afflicted me very much ’’ 

I have already adverted to the fact that Scott felt it a 
IS relief, not a fatigue, to compose the Bndal of Triermain 
pan passu° with ]^koby In answer, for example, to 
one of his pnnter’s letters, he says, “I fully share m your 
anxiety to get forwaid the grand work, but, I assure you, 
I feel the more confidence from coquettmg with the 
so guerilla " The quarto was followed, within two months, 
by the small volume nhich had been designed for a twm- 
birth, — the MS had been transcribed by one of the 
Ballant}’ncs themsohes, in order to guard against any 
infflscretion of the press-people, and the mystification, 
as aided and abetted by Erskine, in no small degree height- 
en^ the interest of its reception Except Momtt, Scott 
had no English confidant Whether any of his com- 
panions in the Parliament House were m the secret, I 

r ^ scarcely beheve that any 

30 0 those who had knonm him and Erskine from their 
}outh upwards, could have believed the latter capable 
either of the invention or the execution of this any and 
fascinating romance in httle Mr Jeffrey, as it happened. 
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made a voyage that year to America, and thus lost the 
opportunity of immediately ev-pressing his opinion either 
of Rokeby or of Triermain The Quarterly critic seems 
to have been completely deceived 
The limits of this narrative do not admit of minute s 
details concermng the commercial adventures m which 
Scott was entangled , and those of the penod v,e have now 
reached are so painful that I am ver^’ willing to spare 
them By the spring of 1813 the crisis m the war affected 
credit universall-}' , and while the oldest firms in everj’io 
department of the trade of literature had difficulties to 
contend with, the pressure brought manj' of humbler 
resources to ext remit j* It was so with the house of John 
Ballantvne & Co , which had started with no solid capi- 
tal except w hat Scott supplied, and had been entrusted to is 
one who never looked beyond the passing day a^ ailed 
himself with a blind recklessness of the sj'stem of dis- 
counting and renewing bills and, though attached to 
Scott by the stiongest tics of grateful veneration, yet 
allowed Inrasclf to neglect month after month the most 20 
important of his duties — that of keeping the onlj’ mon- 
eyed partner accuratelj’ informed as to the actual obliga- 
tions and resources of the estabhshment 
^Ir John’s loose methods of transacting business had 
soon cooled the alhance between his firm and the great 25 
Torj' publisher of London Alurray’s Scotch agency was 
taken away — he retained hardly any connection ^th 
Scott lumself, except as a contributor to liis Rexnew, and 
from time to time a friendly visitor in Albemarle Street, 
and under these altered circumstances, I do not see how 30 
the whole concern of John Ballant 5 Tie & Co could have 
escaped the necessity of an abrupt and disastrous exposure 
within but a few weeks after the appearance of the Trier- 
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main, had not the personal differences wnth Constable® 
been by that time healed Mr Hunter had now retired 
from that house , and Constable, released from his influ- 
ence, had been watching with hope the imconcealable 
s complication in the affairs of this fragile nval Con- 
stable had never faltered in his connction that Scott must 
continue to be the ruhng spirit in the literature of their 
age and there ii ere few sacrifices which that sanguine man 
would not hai e made to regain Ins hold on the unmatched 
lo author The Ballant j nes saw the opemng for help, and 
their adianccs were well met, but some qmte unexpected 
calls on Scott compelled him to interfere directly, and he 
began in lus own person a negotiation which, though at the 
time he hkened it to that of the treaty of Amiens, was far 
IS from being capnciouslj' protracted, or from leading only 
to a bnef and barren truce Constable, flattered tn 
hmine bj* the offer, on fair terms, of a fourth part of the 
remaimng copjTight of Rokeb}', agreed to reheve the 
labouring firm of a mass of its stock the partners to exert 
20 themselves m getting nd of the residue, and then wmd 
up their publishing concern with all convement speed 
This was a great relief on the 18th of hlay 1813, Scott 
writes to hir John — “For the first time these many 
w eeks, I shall lay my head on a quiet pillow’’ . but there 
25 was still much to be acluei ed 

His prcaclunents of regularity in book-keeping to John, 
and of abstinence from good cheer to James, were equally 
other hand, it must be allowed that the 
hard slormishes,” as he calls them, of May 1813, do not 
30 seem to haxe left on himself all the impression that might 
na\e been anticipated He was in the most vigorous 
or lus prme his temperament was buovant and hopeful 
nothing had occurred to check his confidence m the re- 
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sources of his own genius and industry So it was, that 
ere many weeks had passed, ho was preparing fresh em- 
barrassment for himself by bidding for another parcel 
of land As early as the 20th of June he wTites to Con- 
stable as being already awmre of this matter, and alleges ms s 
anxiety “to elosc at once with a verj' capneious person, 
as the only reason that could have induced lum to offer for 
L 5000 the wdiole copjTight of an as yet unwritten poem, 
to bo called “The Nameless Glen ” A long correspondence 
ensued, in the course of which Scott mentions the Lora lo 
of the Isles,” as a title which had suggested itself to him 
m place of “The Nameless Glen”, but m the negotiation 
did not succeed, I may pass its details The new ^ 

which ho was so eager to acquire, was tliat hiUy tract 
stretclimg from the old Roman road near Turn-agam 
towards the Cauldshicls Loch . a then desolate and n^ed 
mountammere, which ho likens, in a letter of this s^er, 
to the Lake of the Genic and the Fisherman m the Axabian 
Tale To obtain this lake at one extremity of his estate, 
as a contrast to the Tweed at the other, was a P^°®P® 

for which hardly any sacrifice would have appeared too 

much , and he contrived to gratify his wishes in the course 

^^oJfthe 12th of July, as usual, he removed to Twcedside , 

but he had not long enjoyed himself m sketclung o 

and walks for the borders of his Fairy La e 

received sharp admonishment Tw'o lines o ^ 

the “httle Picaroon,” dated July 24th, speak 

series of annoyances — “Dear John, imndw 

order, and have only to hope it arnved sa ® Tio^np 

time I waked the boy at three o 

slept httle, less on account of the money of ™ 

Suky you should have written, three or four days before. 
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the probable amount of the deficit, and, as on former occa- 
sions, I would hai e furnished 3'’ou with means of meeting 
it These expresses, besides ever3’^ other mconvenience, 
excite surpnse m mj' familj’’ and m the neighbourhood 
s I know no justifiable occasion for them but the unexpected 
return of a bill I do not consider you as answerable for 
the success of plans, but I do and must hold 3’-ou respon- 
sible for ginng me, in distmct and plain terms, your 
opimon as to an3’^ difficulties which may occur, and that in 
lo such time that I ma3’ make arrangements to obnate them 
if possible ” 

Again Constable was consulted, and now a detailed 
statement was subnutted to him On e xamini ng it, he 
so expressed lumself, that all the partners concurred m 
15 the necessit3’ of submittmg forthwith to steps not less 
decisive than painful Constable agam relieved them of 
some of their crushing stock, but he frankly owned that 
he could not do in that wa3' enough to serve them effec- 
tually , and Scott was constrained to have recourse to the 
30 Duke of Buccleuch, who with the kindest promptitude 
gave him a guarantee to the extent of £ 4000 , immediately 
available in the monej' market — the poet insuring his life 
for that sum, and depositmg the insurance as secunt3'’ with 
the Duke, while John Ballantyne agreed, in place of a 
35 leisure^ winding up of the pubhshing affair, to terminate 
it with the utmost possible speed, and endeavour to estab- 
hsh himself as an auctioneer of books, antiquities, and 
objects of vertu How bitterly must Scott have felt lus 
situation when he wrote thus to John on the 16 th August . 

regard to the prmting, it is my intention to 
retire from that also so soon as I can possibly do so with 
^ety to inyself, and withtheregard I shall always entertam 
for James s interest Whatever loss I may sustain will 
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be preferable to the life I have lately ®'jr_ 

rounded by a sort of magic circle, 

mo to loniaiii at home in peace, nor to stir abroad with 

in the midst of these distressing occurrences that s 
Scott recened t^^o letters — one from Dr Stanier Clarke 

pnvatc librarian to the Regent, and 
from the Marquis of Hertford, Lord Chamberla ^ 
announcing His Royal Higlmess’s desire ^ 

to the office of Poet-laureate, \ihich had just 
bj the death of hir Pye Its emoluments 
by him to be “ L 400, or at least L 300 a-ycar , at that ti 
such an accession of income must Imc cc , ’ 

and at any rate, nhat the So^crolgn designed as a favour 
and a distinction could not be lightly 
Scott He felt, however, that holding already two li era 
tne offices in the gift of the Crown, he graceful j 

accept a third, entirely unconnected with ^n lega 
profession, while so many ennnent men rcmai , j 
dependent on their literary cxeitions, an -o.ippipnch 
\\hom he consulted, especially the Duke o > 

all concurring in the propriety of these scrup , 
dined the loval offer It is evident that froinj^^c ^rst 
he had had Mi Southey’s case in his tc 

The moment he made up his mind as to J, g. 

to Mr Crokcr and others in the Prince 
donee, suggesting that name and he had , laurel 

late his fSnd of Kesivick on assuming the otoJ^\“^Yely 
Mhich “had been worn of old by Dryden an . 
by Warton ’’ Mr Southey, in an essay long subs qujJ ^^3 
to his death, says — “Sir Waltei’s conduc ’ 
always was, characteristically friendly a g .g 
Tlis Imppsned m Soptfflnbor Optotar brought onotuer 
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succession of John Ballantyne’s missives, to one of which 
Scott answers — “For Heaven’s sake, treat me as a man, 
not as a milch-cow” , — and a third crisis, at the approach 
of the Martinmas term, was again weathered with 
s narrowest difficulty — chiefly, as before, through the 
inter^'ention of Constable idl these annoyances pro- 
duced no change whatever in his habits of industry Dur- 
ing these anxious months of September, October, and 
November, he kept feeding the press from day to day both 
10 with the annotated text of the closing volumes of Swift’s 
works, and with the MS of Ins Life of the Dean He had 
also proceeded to mature in his mind the plan of the Lord 
of the Isles, and executed such a portion of the First Canto 
as gave him confidence to renew his negotiation with 
15 Constable for the sale of the whole, or part of its copy- 
nght It was, moreovei, at this period, that his eye 
chanced to hght once more on the Ashestiel fragment of 
Waverley He read over those introductory chapters — 
thouglit they had been undervalued — and detenmned 
so to fimsh the story 

On the first of July 1814, the Sivift, nineteen volumes 
Svo, at length issued from the press This adventure, 
undertaken by Constable in 1808, had been proceeded in 
during all the variety of their personal relations, and now 
ss came forth when author and publisher felt more wannly 
towards each other tlian perhaps they had ever before 
done The impression was of 1250 copies , and a reprint 
of similar extent was called for in 1824 

Before Christmas Erskine had perused the greater part 
3001 the first volume, and expressed his decided opinion 
that Waverley would prove the most popular of all his 
nend s writings The MS was forthwith copied by John 
liailantync, and sent to press As soon as a volume 
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Tvas printed, BallantjTio con\c%cd it to Constable, who 
did not for a moment doubt from what pen it proceeded, 
but took a few davs to consider of the matter, and then 
offered L 700 for the copyright When wc recollect what 
the state of novel literature in those daj^s was, and thats 
the only evcoptions to its mediocrity, the Irish Talcs of 
Mi'ss Jidgcw'orlh, hoivcver appreciated in refined circles, 
had a circulation so limited tint the had never realized 
a tithe of L 700 by the best of them — it must be allowed 
that Constable’s offer was a hlicral one Scott’s answer, ro 
however, was, that L 700 was too much m case the novel 
should not be huccc>stful, and too little if it should He 
added, “If our fat fnend had ‘•aid L 1000, I should have 
been staggered ’’ John did not forgot to convey this 
last hint to Const able, but the latter did not choose to is 
act upon it , and ultimately agreed to an equal dmsion of 
profits bclweon himself and the author 

There was a considerable pause between the finishing of 
the first volume and the beginning of llic second Con- 
stable, eager about an extensive Supplement to his Encyclo- so 
paidia Bntaimica, earnestly requested Scott to undertake 
a few articles; and, anxious to gratify tho generous book- 
seller, he laid aside his talc until he had finished two-cssays 
— those on Chivalry and tho Drama Thc 3 ’' w’cre WTitten 
in the course of April and Mnj', and lie received for each as 
of them L 100 

A letter of the 9th July to Mr Momtt gives in more 
exact detail than the author’s owm recollection could sup- 
ply in 1830, tho history of the completion of Waverlcy, 
wbch had then been two days published “I must now ’’ 30 
(he sa 3 rs) “account for my own laziness, by referring 
you to a small anonymous sort of a novel, which you will 
receive by tho mail of this day It was a very old attempt 
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of mine to embody some traits of those characters and 
maimers pecuhar to Scotland, the last remnants of which 
vamshed dunng mj* own 3'outh I had written great part 
of the first volume, and sketched other passages, when I 
5 mislaid the MS , and onlj* found it bj' the merest accident 
as I was rummagmg the drawers of an old cabmet , and I 
took the fancj* of fimshmg it It has made a ver^’’ strong 
impression here, and the good people of Edinburgh are 
busied in tracing the author, and m findmg out ongmals 
lofor the portraits it contains Jeffrej* has offered to make 
oath that it is nunc, and another great cntic has ten- 
dered his affidavit ex contrano°, so that these authorities 
hai e dinded the Gude Town Let me know j'our opinion 
about it The truth is that this sort of muddhng work 
IS amuses me, and I am sometlung m the condition of Joseph 
Suiface, who was embarrassed bj* gettmg himself too 
good a reputation, for manj* things may please people 
well enough anonj-mouslj*, which if thej’^ have me m 
the title-page would just give me that sort of ill name 
so which precedes hangmg — and that would be m manj* 
respects inconvement, if I thought of agam ti^mg a 
grande opus 

hlomtt, as j'ct the onh* English confidant, convej'ed on 
volume bj' volume as he read them his honest criticism 
as at last vehemently protesting against the mamtenance of 
the mcogmto Scott m his reply (July 24 th) saj’S — "I 
shall nol own Waverlej*, mj* chief reason is, that it would 
preront me the pleasure of writing agam David Hume, 
nephew of the historian, saj's the author must be of a 
50 JaTObite fanuh* and predilections, a j-eoman-cavalry man, 
and a Scottish lawyer, and desires me to guess in whom 
th^ Imppy attributes are united I shaU not plead 
fiui tj, honeier, and as such seems to be the fashion of 
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the day, I hope chantable people will behove my affidavit 
in contradiction to all other evidence The Edinburgh 
faith now is, that "Waverley is written by Jeffrey, having 
been composed to lighten the tedium of his late transat- 
lantic voyage So you see the unknown infant is likes 
to come to preferment In tiuth, I am not sure it would 
be consideied quite decorous foi me, as a Clerk of Session, 
to wnte novels Judges being monks. Clerks are a sort 
of lay brethren, from whom some solemnity of walk and 
conduct may be expected So whatever I may do of this lo 
kind, 'I shall wlustle it doivn the wind, and let it prey at 
fortune ’ * The second edition is, I beheve, nearly through 
the press It will hardly be pnnted faster than it was 
wntten , for though the first volume was begun long ago, 
and actually lost for a time, yet the other two were begun is 
and finished between the 4th June and the first July, 
dunng all w'hich I attended my duty m Court, and pro- 
ceeded without loss of time or hindrance of business ” 

This statement as to the time occupied by the second 
and third volumes of Waverley, recalls to m}' memory 20 
a trifling anecdote, which, as connected with a dear friend 
of mj-- youth, whom I have not seen for many years, and 
may very probably never see again in this world, I shall 
here set down, in the hope of affording him a momentary, 
though not an unmixed pleasure, ivhen he may chance 2 s 
to read this compilation on a distant shore — and also 
in the hope that my humble record ma}’' impart to some 
active mind in the rising generation a sliadow of the 
influence wluch the leality certainly exerted upon his 
Happening to pass through Edinburgh in June 1814, 1 30 
dined one day with the gentleman m question (now the 


^ Othello, Act m Scene 3 
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Honourable Wilbam Alenzies, one of the Supreme Judges 
at the Cape of Good Hope), irhose residence was then in 
George Street, situated verj' near to, and at nght angles 
with, North Castle Street It was a partj’ of very young 
5 persons, most of them, like Menzies and myself, destmed 
for the Bar of Scotland, aU ga}' and thoughtless, enjoying 
the first flush of manhood, with httle remembrance of the 
j'esterdaj', or care of the morrow When mj’’ compamon’s 
worthy father and uncle, after seeing two or three bottles 
logo round, left the juveniles to themselves, the weather 
bemg hot, we adjourned to a hbrary^ which had one large 
window lookmg northwards After carousmg here for an 
hour or more, I obsen'ed that a shade had come over the 


aspect of mj' fnend, who happened to be placed immedi- 
isately opposite to mjself, and said something that inti- 
mated a fear of his being unwell "No,” said he, "I shall 
be well enough presently, if you will only let me sit where 
you are, and take my chair , for there is a confounded band 
in sight of me here, wluch has often bothered me before, 
so and now it won't let me fill my glass with a good will ” 

I rose to change places with him accordmgly, and he 
pointed out to me this liand which, hke the wntmg on 
Belshazzar’s wall, disturbed his hour of hilarity "Since 
we sat down,” he said, “I have been watching it — it* 
25fescinates my eye — it never stops — page after page is 
fim'shcd and thrown on that heap of MS and still it goes 
on unwearied and so it will be till candles are brou^t 
in, and God knows how long after that It is the same 
e\er}’ ni^t I can’t stand a sight of it when I am not 
30 a my books ” — “Some stupid, dogged, engrossing clerk, 
probablj , e\claimod myself, or some other giddy youth 
in ow society “No, boj's,” said our host, "I weU know 
what hand it is— ’tis Walter Scott's” This was the 
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hand that, m the evemngs of three summer weeks, wiote 
the two last volumes of Waverley 
The gallant composure with wliioh Scott, when he had 
dismissed a work from his desk, awaited the decision of 
the pubhc — and the healthy elasticity of spirit withs 
which he could meanwhile turn Ins whole zeal upon new 
or different objects — are among the features in his char- 
acter which will always, I believe, stnke the student of 
literary history as most remarkable It would be diffi- 
cult to eicaggerate the importance to his fortunes of tlus lo 
his first nowl Yet before he had heard of its reception 
in the south, except the whisper of one partial friend, 
he started on a voyage which was hkely to occupy two 
months, and during which he could hardly expect to receive 
anj' letters is 

He had been invited to accompany the Comimssioners 
of the Northern Light Houses in their annual expedition , 
and as its programme included the Hebndcs, and he had 
already made some progress in the Lord of the Isles, the 
opportumty for refreslung and enlarging his acquaintance so 
vnth that region would alone have been a strong tempta- 
tion But there were many others The trip was also 
to embrace the isles of Shetland and Orkney, and a vast 
extent of the mainland coasts, no part of which he had 
ever seen — or but for such an offer might ever have much 25 
chance of seeing The Commissioners were all familiar 
fnends of his — Wilham Erskine, then Sheriff of the 
Orkneys, Robert Hamilton," Sheriff of Lanarkshire, Adam 
Duff, Sheriff'of Foffarshire, but the real chief was the 
Surveyor-General, the celebrated engineer Mr Stevenson, 30 
and Scott anticipated special pleasure in his society “I 
delight,’' he told Morritt, “in Ihesc professional men of 
talent They always give you some new lights by the 

I 
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peculiants’' of their habits and studies — so different from 
the people -who arc lounded and smoothed and ground 
down for conversation, and who can say all that eveiy 
other person says — and no more ” 
s To tins voyage v e on e manj’’ of the most striking pas- 
sages m the Lord of the Isles, and the noble romance of 
the Pirate wholly 

After this vo3age, as he passed tlu-ough Edinburgh, the 
negotiation as to the Lord of the Isles, winch had been 
lo protracted through several months, was completed Con- 
stable agreeing to giie fifteen hundred guineas for one- 
half of the copjTight, nlule the other moiety was retamed 
bj' the author The same sum had been offered at an 
earl}' stage of the affair, but it was not imtil now accepted, 
IS m consequence of the earnest wish of Messrs Ballant}'ne 
to saddle the pubhsher of the new poem with another p}Ta- 
nud of their old “quire stock,” — winch, however, Con- 
stable ultimately persisted m refusmg It may easily 
be behoied that John's management during a six weeks' 
20 absence had been sucli as to render it doubly convement 
for the Poet to have this matter settled , and it may also 
be supposed that the progress of Waverley during that 
inten'al had tended to put the cluef parties in good humour 
vnth each other For nothing can be more unfounded 
25 than the statement repeated m various memoirs of Scott’s 
hfe, that the sale of the first edition of this immortal Tale 
was slow It appeared on the 7th of July, and the whole 
impression (1000 copies) had disappeared within fiic 
weeks, an occurrence then unprecedented in the case of 
^©an anonvmous noicl, put forth at what is called among 
pubhshers the dead season A second edition of 2000 
copies was at least projected by the 24th of the same 
month that appeared before the end of August, and it 
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tooiiad pone olT •>0 rapulh that Scot! now, in September, 
found CojHiiible enper to treat, on tlio sime tcnn<5 as 
liefore, for a third of 1000 copic'v Tins third edition was 
nuidi'thcd in October, nnd when n fourth of the like ex- 
tent wa? called for in Noaeinlicr, I find Scott wTitinp tos 
.Tolm IlillanUnc — "I ‘-uppoM Constable won't quarrel 
with n work on which he has nctteii L GI2 in four months, 
with a certainty of makiiip it L 1000 before the year is 
out ” It wouhl be idle to enumerate ‘>uh‘-cqucnt reprints 
Well mipht ('on«table repret that he had not \enturcd toio 
offer L 1000 for tin. whole cop\Tipht of tVaacrlov ! 

Xo one of Scott's intimate friends e\cr had, or could 
ha\e liad, the •sbplileal doubt as to the parentage of Wa- 
acrley nor, nhhouph he abMaiiied from communicating 
the fact formally to most of them, did he cacr affect any rs 
real coiicftalment m the ca«c of such persons, nor, when 
anv circumstance arO'C which rendered the wathholding of 
direct confidence on the subject incompatible with perfect 
freedom of feeling on both sides, did he hcaitatc to make 
the a\ owal Nor tlo I believe that the no stification c\ er 20 
answered much purpose anioiig literary men of eminence 
bejond the eireje of his personal acquaintance But it 
would be diflicult to suppose that ho had e\c'r wished that 
to be othennee, it was sufiicicnl for him to set the mob 
of readers at pare, and above all, to escape the nnnoj’ancc 25 
of ha\inR productions, acluallv knowm to bo his, made 
the daily nnd hourh tojiics of thscussion in his presence 
— cspcnally (perhaps) productions in a new walk, to 
which it might be naturnlli' supposed tliat Lord Byron’s 
poetical successes had diverted him 30 

I-iofiicr romance was never blended with easier, quainter 
humour, by Cervantas In his familiar delineations he 
had combined the strength of Smollett wulb the native 
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elegance and unaffected pathos of Goldsnuth”, in hu 
darker scenes he had revived that real tragedy whicl 
appeared to have left our theatre vuth the age of Shak- 
speare, and elements of mterest so diverse had beer 
5 blended and mtensoven with that nameless grace, which 
more surely perhaps than even the highest perfection ir 
the command of any one strain of sentiment, marks the 
mastermmd cast m Nature’s most fehcitous mould 
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Publication of the Lord of the Isles and Guj' Mannenng 
— Meeting ith Byron — Excursion to Pans — Publica- 
tion of the Field of Waterloo — Paul’s Letters The 
Antiquary' — Harold the Dauntless — and the first Talcs 
of my Landlord — 1815-1816 

He n ntes, on the 25lh December, to Constable that he 
“had corrected the last proofs of the Lord of tlie Isles, 
and was setting out for Abbotsford to rcfiesh the 
machine” And m what did his refieshmcnt of the 
machine consist? The poem was published on tl^c 15th 5 
January , and he saj's, on that day, to Momtt, “I want to 
shake myself free of Waverlcy, and accoidingly have 
made a considerable exertion to finish an odd little tale 
nithin such time as will mystify the public, I trust un- 
less they suppose me to be Bnareus ® Tw 0 volumes are 10 
already pnntcd, and the only persons in my confidence, 

W Erskinc and Ballantj'ne, are of opinion that it is much 
more interesting than Waverley It is a tale of pnvate 
life, and only varied by the perilous exploits of smuggleis 
and excisemen ” Guy Mannenng was published on the is 
24th of February — that is, exactly tw'O months after 
the Lord of the Isles was dismissed from the authors 
desk, and — making but a narrow allowance for the 
operations of the transenber, printer, bookseller, &c , I 
think the dates I have gathered together confirm the 20 
accuracy of what I have often heard Scott say, that his 
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second novel “was the work of ax weeks at a Chnstmas ” 
Such w'as his recipe “for refreshing the macliine ” 

I am sorry to have to add, that this seventy of labour, 
hke the repetition of it which had deplorable effects at a 
slater penod, was the result of difficulties about the dis- 
count of John Ballantjme’s bills 
I must not, however, forget that The Lord of the Isles 
was published a month before Guy Manneiing The 
poem was received with an mterest much heightened by 
10 the recent and growing success of the mystenous Waver- 
163’' Its appearance, so rapidly following that novel, and 
accompamed with the aimouncement of another prose 
tale, just about to be pubhshed, by the same hand, puzzled 
and confounded the mob of dulness The more sagacious 
IS few said to themselves — Scott is making one serious effort 
more in his old line, and b3' this it iviU be determined 
w'hether he does or does not altogether renounce that 
for his new one 

Tins poem is now', I beheve, about as popular as Rokeby , 
30 but it has never reached the same station m general 
favour w’lth the Lay, Marmion, or the Lady of the Lake 
The instant consumption of 1800 quartos, followed b}' 
8vo reprints to the number of 12,000, would, in the 
case of almost any other author, have been splendid 
35 success, but as compared with w'hat he had previously 
experienced, even m lus Rokeby, and still more so as 
cornered w'lth the enormous circulation at once attained 
by Lord B3Ton’s earl3' tales, which w'ere then following 
each other in almost breathless succession, the falhng off 
30 was decided 

If January brought “disappointment,” there was abun- 
dant consolation in store for February 1815 Guy Man- 
nenng was received with eager cunosit3', and pronounced 
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by acclamation fully worthv to share the honours of Waver- 
Ic} Tlie easy transparent flow of its style , tlie beautiful 
simplicity, and here and there the wild solemn magnificence 
of its ‘sketches of secnerj' , the rapid, ever heightening in- 
terest of the narrative , the unaffected kindliness of feel- s 
mg, the manly puntj' of thought, evcrs’nhere mingled 
with a gentle humour and a homely sagacity , but, above 
all, the nch ^n^ctv and skilful contrast of characters and 
manners at once fresh in fiction, and stamped with the 
unforgcablc seal of truth and nature , these were charms lo 
that spoke to c\ cry heart and mind , and the few muiinurs 
of pedantic criticism n ere lost in the v oicc of general dehght, 
■nhich never fails to n olcome the invention that introduces 
to the sjnnpalhy of imagination a new group of immortal 
reahtics is 

On the rising of the Court of Session in March, Scott 
■went by sea to London ■with his wife and their eldest girl 
Six years had elapsed since he last appeared in the metrop- 
olis , and bnUiant as Ins reception had then been, it was 
still more so on the present occasion Scotland had been ao 
iisitcd m the intcnm, chiefly from the inteicst excited by 
his WTitings, b3‘ crowds of the Enghsh nobilitj', most of 
whom had found introduction to liis personal acquaintance 
— not a few had partaken of his hospitality at Ashestiel 
or Abbotsford *s 

And now took place James Ballantyne’s “mighty 
consummation of the meeting of the two bards ” “Re- 
port,” says Scott to Moorc,“ “had prepared me to meet a 
man of peculiar habits and a quick temper, and I had 
some doubts whether we w’crc hkely to suit each other mao 
society I ivas most agreeably disappointed in tlus re- 
spect I found Lord Bj'ron” in the highest degree courte- 
ous, and e\ en kind We met for an hour or two almost 
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daily, m Mr Murray’s drawing-room, and found a great 
deal to say to each other We also met frequently m 
parties and evemng society, so that for about two months 
I had the advantage of a considerable intimacy with this 
s distinguished indiiadual ” 

During the following summer Scott was received in 
France by the distingmshed soldiers and statesmen of 
Europe, assembled in Pans after the battle of Waterloo 
He gave his impicssions of this tnp m “Paul’s Letters,’’ 
lopubhshcd b}' Constable 

Scott had wntten verse as well as prose during his trai - 
els “The Field of Waterloo’’ was pubhshed before the 
end of October , the profits of the first edition being his 
contribution to the fund raised for the rehef of the widows 


IS and children of the soldiers slam in the battle This piece 
appears to have disappointed those most di^osed to sym- 
pathize with the author’s %aews and feehngs The descent 
IS indeed heavy from his Bannockburn to his Waterloo 


the presence, or all but visible reahty of what his dreams 
ao cherished, seems to have overawed his imagmation, and 
tamed it into a weak pomposity of movement 
Meanwhile the revision of Paul’s Letters was proceed- 
ing , and Scott had almost immediately on his return con- 
cluded his bargain for the first edition of a third novel 
The Antiquary , nor was it much later that he com- 
plete rather a tedious negotiation with another bonnet- 
laird, and added the lands of Kaeside to Abbotsford — 
witness the last words of a letter to Miss Bailhe," dated 
“My eldest boy is already a bold horseman 
30 and a fine shot, though only about fourteen years old 
1 assure you I w as prouder of the first black-cock he killed, 
than I have been of anj'thing whatever since I fiist killed 
one myself, and that is twenty years ago This is all 
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stupid gossip, but, as Master Corporal Nyin“ says, 
‘things must be as they may ’ you cannot expect grapes 
from thorns, or much amusement from a bram bewildered 
with thorn hedges at Kaeside, for such is the sonorous 
title of my new possession, m \urtuc of wluch I subscnbe s 

Abbotsfoiid & Kaeside ” 

Tlie year 1815 may be considered as, for Scott’s peace- 
ful tenor of life, an eventful one That which followed has 
left almost its only traces in the successive appearance of lo 
nine volumes, which attest the prodigal gemus and hardlj' 
less astonishing mdustiy of the man Early m January 
were published Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, of which I 
need not now say more tlian that they were received wuth 
hvdy curiosity, and general, though not vociferous ap-is 
plause The firet edition was an octavo of 6000 copies, 
and it was followed in the course of the next two or three 
j'ears by a second and a third, amounting together to 
3000 more The populanty of the no\elist was at its 
height; and this admitted, if not ax owed, specimen ao 
of Scott’s prose, must havo been perceixed b3’ all who 
had any share of discnmmation, to flow from the same 
pen 

Early in May appeared the novel of The Antiquary, 
which seems to have been begun a httle before the close of as 
1815 Scott wrote to his friend at Rokeby "I sent you 
some time smee, The Antiquary It is not so interest- 
ing as its predecessors — the penod did not admit of so 
much romantic situation But it has been more fortxmate 
than any of them in the sale, for 6000 went off m the firsts® 
SIX daj^, and it is now at press again , which is very flat- 
tering to the unknown author ” In a letter of the same 
date to Terry, Scott says — "It wants the romance of 
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Waverley and the adventure of Guy Mannenng , and ‘ 
yet there is some salvation about it, for if a man will 
paint from nature, he will be hkely to amuse those who are 
daily looking at it ” 

s Considered b}’’ itself, tlus novel seems to me to possess, 
almost throughout, m common with its tw'o predecessors, 
a kind of simple unsought charm, which the subsequent 
works of the senes hardly reached, save m occasional 
snatches — like them it is, in all its humbler and softer 
lo scenes, the transcnpt of actual Scottish life, as obsen^ed 
by the man himself And I thmk it must also be allowed 
that he has non here displayed his highest art, that of skil- 
ful contrast, in greater perfection Even the tragic ro- 
mance of Waverley does not set off its MadWheebles 
15 and Callum Begs better than the oddities of Jonathan 
Oldbuok and his circle are reheved, on the one hand by 
the stately gloom of the Glenallans, on the other by the 
stem affliction of the poor fisherman, who, when discovered 
repairing the “auld black bitch 0’ a boat” in nhich his 
soboj had been lost, and congratulated by his \Tsitor on 
being capable of the exertion, makes answer — “And what 
would you have me to do, unless I wanted to see four 
childicn stane, because one is drowned? It's iieel vn’ 
you gentles, that can sil in the house wi’ kandkerchers at 
as your een, when ye lose a fnend, but the like 0’ us maun to 
our tiark again, if our hearts were beating as hard as my 
hammer ” 


It may be worth noting, that it was in correcting the 
proof-sheets of this novel that Scott first took to eqmppmg 
30 his chapters with mottoes of his own fabrication On one 
occasion he happened to ask John Ballantyne, who was 
SI ing bj' mm, to hunt for a particular passage in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher Jolm did as he was bid, but did not 
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succeed in discovering the lines “Hang it, Johnnie,” 
cned Scott, “I believe I can make a motto sooner than 
j'ou •mil find one ” He did so accordingly , and from 
that hour, uhcneier memorj' failed to suggest an appro- 
priate epigraph, he had recourse to the inexhaustible s 
mines of "old play” or "old ballad," to -which ue owe 
some of the most exqiusite verses that ever flowed from 
his pen 

Unhke, T believe, most men, whenever Scott neared the 
end of one composition, his spirit seems to have caught a lo 
new spring of buojancy, and before the last sheet ivas 
sent from his desk, he had crowded his brain mth the 
imagination of another fiction The Antiquary was pub- 
lished, as we have seen, in Maj', but by the beginning 
of April he had already opened to the Ballantynes the is 
plan of the first Talcs of my Landlord, and — to say 
notlung of Harold the Dauntless which he began shortly 
after the Bndal of Triermain was finished, and which 
he seems to have kept before him for two years as a 
congenial plaything, to be taken up whenever the coach 20 
brought no proof-sheets to jog him as to sciious matters — 
he had also, before this time, undertaken to wnte the his- 
torical department of the Register for 1814 He had not 
yet collected the materials requisite for his lustoncal 
sketch of a year distmguishcd for the importance and as 
complexity of its events , but these, he doubted not, would 
soon reach him, and he felt no hesitation about plcdgmg 
himself to complete, not only that sketch, but four new 
volumes of prose romances — and his Harold the Daunt- 
less also, if Ballantyne could malce any suitable arrange - 30 
ment on that score — between the Apnl and the Chnstmas 
of 1816 

Why Scott should have been urgently desirous of seeing 
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the transaction settled at once, is sufficiently explained 
by the fact, tliat though so much of IVIr John’s old un- 
fortunate stock still remained on hand — and "mth it 
some occasional recurrence of difficult}' as to floating-biUs 
5 must be expected — while hlr James Ballantyne’s man- 
agement of pecuniary affairs had not been very careful — 
nevertheless, the sangume autlior had gone on purchasing 
one patch of land after another, until his estate had already 
grown from 150 to nearly 1000 acres The property all 
lo about Ws ongmal farm had been m the hands of small 
holders (Scottic5, coch-lairds) , these were shaip enough 
to understand that their nei^bour could wnth difficulty 
resist any temptation that might present itself m the shape 
of acres, and thus he proceeded bujung up lot after lot 
xsof unimproved ground, at extravagant pnces, — his 
“appetite mcrcasmg by nhat it fed on ” , while the ejected 
yeomen set themselves down elsewhere, to fatten at their 
leisure upon the profits — most commonly the anticipated 
profits — of “The Scotch Novels ’’ 

20 He was ever and anon pulled up with a momentaiy 
misgiving, — and resolved that the latest acqmsition 
should be the last, until he could get nd entirely of “John 
Ballantyne & Co ’’ But, after the first and more serious 
embarrassments had been overcome, Jolm was far from 
25 Contmiung to hold by lus patron’s anxiety for the total 
abohtion of their imhappy copartnership He prompted 
and enforced the idea of trymg other booksellers from 
fame to fame, instead of adhermg to Constable, merely 
for the selfish purposes, — first, of facihtating the immedi- 
30 ate discount of bills, — secondly, of further perplexing 
Scott s affairs, the entire disentanglement of which would 
have been, as he fancied, prejudicial to his own personal 
importance 
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It was resolved, accordingly, to offer the nsk and half 
profits of the firet edition of another new novel — or rather 
collection of novels — to ^Ir Murray of Albemarle Street, 
and ^Ir Blackwood, who was then Miirra3*’s agent in 
Scotland, but it was at the same time resolved, partlj’s 
liecause Scott washed to tiy* another experiment on the 
pubhc sagacitj, but partlj' also, no question, from the 
wish to spare Constable’s feehngs, that the title-page of 
the “Tales of m3' Landlord” should not bear the magical 
words “by the Author of 'Wa\crlc3' ” The faciht5' with 10 
winch both Murra3' and Blackwood embraced such a pro- 
posal, as no untried no% elist, being sane, could hai c dreamt 
of hazarding, shews that neither of them had anx* doubt 
as to the identit3' of tbe author The3' both considered 
the withholding of the avowal on the forthcoming title- 15 
page as hkel3' to check vciy much the first success of the 
book, but the3’ were both eager to prevent Constable’s 
acquiring a sort of pre'jcnptivc nght to publish for the 
unrivalled novelist, and agreed to all the terms, including 
a considerable burden of the endless “back-stock ” 20 

Scott’s intention onginall3' was to gi\e m the four 
3 olumes as man3' tales, each haaang its scene laid in a 
different pro\ race of Scotland, but tlus scheme was soon 
abandoned and the senes included onl3’ the two stories 
of the Black Dwarf and Old Mortaht3' On the first of as 
December, the Tales appeared, and notwithstanding the 
Silence of the title-page, the change of publishers, and 
the attempt which had certaml3' been made to vaiy the 
st3le both of delineation and of language, all doubts 
whether thex' were or were not from the same hand with 30 
W’a\erle3'' had w'om themselves out before the lapse of 
a week On the 14 th, the London pubhsher was unable 
to suppress his exultation, and addressed to Scott himself 
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a letter concluding m these words — “Heber says there 
are only two men m the world — Walter Scott and Lord 
B3Ton Between j’ou, 3'ou haTO given existence to a 
THIRD — ever j'our faithful servant, John Murray” To 
5 this cordial e£^on, Scott returned a dexterous answer 
It was necessary, since he had resolved against compro- 
mising his mcogmto, that he should be prepared not onlj’’ 
to repel the impertuient curiosity of strangers, but to 
evade the proffered congratulations of overflowmg kmd- 
'10 ness Within less than a month, the Black Dwarf and 
Old Mortahtj' n ere followed b3' “ Harold the Dauntless, 
b3' the author of the Bndal of Tnermain ” The volume 
was pubhshed b3' Messrs Constable, and had, in those 
booksellers’ phrase, “ considerable success ” It has nei'er, 
IS however, been placed on a level with Tiiennam 
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Senous lUness — Laidlaw settled at Kaeside and the Fct- 
gussons at Huntlev Burn— New House begun— Was^ 
ingtonln-mg— Publication of Rob Roy— and the Heart 
of AIid-Lothian — Scott in Edinburgh - 1S17-1S1S 
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Eaely in 1817, he was nsited, for the first time smce 
his childish 3-ears, with a painful illness, which proved the 
harbmger of a senes of attacks, all nearly of the same land, 
contmued at short intervals dunng more than two 3 ears 
The reader has been told already how wideb' his habits of s 
life when m Edmburgh differed from those of ^ 

They at all times did so to a great evtent, but he had 
pushed his liberties witli a most robust constitution to a 
perilous extreme while the affairs of the Ballant3-nes were 

labounng „ 

His letters to Terr3- about this time prove sufficiently 
that, whatever pam he endured, he had no serious appre- 
hensions as to his health , for a pnncipal theme is t ® P 
of founding a new house at Abbotsford , and b3'' an 3 ® 
the details of that project wholly engross the correspond- 15 
ence- The foundation was m part laid earl3- m the 
ensumg summer- an unfortunate feature m Scott s his- 
tory , for he was by degrees tempted to extend his desi^, 
and the ultimate expense very greatly exceeded aU his 

and his friends’ calculations , 

Shortly before this time, IVIr William Laidlaw had met 
With misfortunes, which rendered it necessary 
give up his farm He was now anxiously lookmg about 
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him for some new establishment, and Scott mvited him to 
occupy a house on his property, and endeavour, under his 
guidance, to make such literary exertions as might improve 
his income The prospect of obtaimng such a neighbour 
swas, no doubt, the more welcome to “Abbotsford and 
Kaeside,” from its opening at this period of fluctuating 
health , and Laidlaw, who had for twenty years loved and 
revered him, considered the proposal with far greater de- 
hght than the most lucrative appointment on any noble 
10 domain in the island could have afforded him Though 
possessed of a hvely and searching sagacity as to thmgs m 
general, he had always been as to his own worldl3’’ interests 
sunple as a child His tastes and habits were all modest, 
forward to spendmg the remainder of 
IS what had not hitherto been a successful hfe, under the 
a o\s of the genius that he had worshipped almost from 
Jt. heart was all happmess He survej^ed 

pj'es the humble cottage in which his fnend 

soLitf+nliiTr.” 

mti^a 

codd ^a^vpt fits of cramp, nor an3d;hing else, 

Whitsuntidp Scott’s literary mdustiy Before 

as This was at for another novel 

real hero vould ho thn u the name of the 

“Nay,” P®®®‘hle name for the book 

’ Scott, “never let me have to wnte up 
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to a name You weU know I have generally adopted a 
title that told nothing ” — The bookseller, however, per- 
severed, and after the tno had dined, these scruples 

^ By this time, the foundations of that part of the existing s 
house of Abbotsford, wluch extends from the hall wes^ 
wards to the onginal court-yard, had been laid , and bcott, 
on reaching home, found a new source of constant occupa- 
tion in watching the proceedings of his masons lie naa, 
moreover, no lack of emplo3Tnent further a-neld, » 

was now’ negotiating with another neighbouring Ian o'roer 
for the purchase of an addition of more consequence an 
any he had hitherto made to his estate In the course of 
the autumn he concluded this matter, and bec^e, for the 
pnce of L 10,000, propnetor of the lands of Toftfield, on ij 
which there had recently been erected a substantial inan- 
sion-house This circumstance offered a temptation which 
much qmckened Scott’s zeal for completing his arrange- 
ment The venerable Professor Fergusson had died a year 
before, his son Adam had been placed on half-pay , and 20 
Scott now saw the means of secunng for himself, hence- 
forth, the imm ediate neighbourhood of the compamon 
his youth, and his amiable sisters Fergusson, wo 
mitten tom the Imee of Torres Vedras” his hopK of 
findmg, when the war should be ^ome ^elteringas 
cottage upon the Tweed, within a walk of Ab ° 

dehghted to see his dreams reahzed , and t w 

up their residence next spnng at the new house of Toft- 
field, on which Scott then bestowed, at the ladies request, 
the name of Huntley Bum t 1017 

A pleasant incident belongs Anolrpr” 

had read “the History of New York by 
shortly after its appearance m 1812; and the admirable 
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humour of tlus early work had led him to anticipate the 
bnlliant career which its author has since run Campbell, 
being no stranger to Scott’s estimation of Washington 
Irying’s*" gemus, gave him a letter of introduction, which, 
s hn1 t,in g his chaise on the high-road above Abbotsford, he 
modestly sent down to the house “with a card on which 
he had written, that he was on his way to the rums of 
Melrose, and wished to know whether it would be agiee- 
able to Mr Scott to receive a visit from him in the course 
10 of tlie monung ” 


“The noise of my chaise,” says Lrvmg, “had disturbed' 
the quiet of the establishment Out saJhed the warder 
of the castle, a black greyhound, and leaping on one of 
the blocks of stone, began a furious barking This alarm 
IS brought out the whole garrison of dogs, all open-mouthed 
and vociferous In a little while the lord of the castle 
himself made his appearance I know him at once, by 
the likenesses that had been published of him He came 
limping up the gravel walk, aiding himself by a stout 
so walking-staff, but movmg rapidly and with vigour By 
his side jogged along a large iron-grey staghound, of most 
grave demeanour, who took no part in the clamour of the 
canine rabble, but seemed to consider himself bound, for 
the dignity of the house, to give me a courteous reception 
®s Before Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty 
tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and askmg news of 
Campbell Arm ed at the door of the chaise, he grasped 
the hand ‘Come, dnvo down, drive down 
j ° said he, ‘ye’re just in time for breakfast, 

the wonders of the Abbey ’ 
mniin c^cused mysclf on the plea of having already 

«de in the 

moS W warrant 

35 to the nnrf nl breakfast ’ I was aceordmgly whirled 

35 to the portal of the cottage, and m a few moments found 
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myself seated at the breakfast table There was no one 
present but the family, which consisted of Mrs Scott, 
her eldest daughter, Sophia, then a fine girl about seven- 
teen , Miss Ann Scott, two or three years younger , Walter, 
a well-grown stripling , and Charles, a lively boy, eleven s 
or twelve years of age — I soon felt myself quite at home, 
and my heart m a glow, with the cordial welcome I ex- 
penenced I had thought to make a mere morning visit, 
hut found I was not to be let off so lightly ‘You must 
not think our neighbourhood is to be read m a mommg lo 
like a newspaper,’ said Scott, 'it takes several days of 
study for an observant traveller, that has a relish for auld- 
world trumpery After breakfast you shall make your 
visit to Melrose Abbey , I shall not be able to accompany 
you, as I have some household affairs to attend to , but is 
I will put you in charge of my son Charles, who is very 
learned m all things touchmg the old rmn and the neigh- i 
bourhood it stands in, and he and my friend Johnnie 
Bower, will tell you the whole truth about it, with a great 
deal more that you are not called upon to believe, unless 20 
you be a true and nothing-doubting antiquary When you 
come back, I’ll take you out on a ramble about the neigh- 
bourhood To-morrow we will take a look at the Yarrow, 
and the next day we will dnve over to Dryburgh Abbey, 
which is a fine old rum, well worth your seemg ’ — In a 25 
word, before Scott had got through with his plan, I found 
myself committed for a visit of several days, and it seemed 
as if a little realm of romance was suddenly open before 
me ” 

******* 

“ On thefollowing morning the sun darted his beams from 

over the hills through the low lattice of my window I rose 30 
at an early hour, and looked out between the branches of 
eglantine which overhung the easement To my surprise, 
Scott was already up, and forth, seated on a fragment of 
stone, and chatting with the workmen employed in the new 
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building I had supposed, after the time he had ■wasted 
upon me yesterday, he ■would be closely occupied this 
morning but he appeared like a man of leisure, who 
had nothing to do but bask in the sunshine and amuse 
s himself I soon dressed ms'self and jomed him He talked 
about his proposed plans of Abbotsford happy would it 
have been for him could he have contented himself "with 
his delightful little ^^ne-eovered cottage, and the simple, 
yet hearts' and hospitable, style in which he lived at the 
lo time of my visit ” 

These lines to the elder Ballantjme are ■without date 
They accompanied, no doubt, the last proof-sheet of Rob 
Roy, and were theiefore in all probabihty ■wntten about 
ten days before the 31st of December 1817 — on which 
is day the novel was pubhshed 

“With great joy 
I send you Roy 
'Twas a tough job, 

But we’ro done ■with Rob ” 

so The novel had indeed been “a tough job " — for hghtly 
and ainly as it reads, the author had struggled almost 
throughout i\nth the pains of cramp or the lassitude of 
opium 

Rob and his wife, Baihe Jame and his housekeeper, 
as Die Vernon and Rashleigh Osbaldistone — these boldly 
dra^wn and happily contrasted personages — were wel- 
comed as narmly as the most fortunate of their prede- 
resolution to begin ■with an edition 
0 0,(w0, proved to have been as sagacious as brave; 

3ofor witlun a fortnight a second 3000 was called for 

bcott, however, had not naited for this new burst of 
app au‘!o As soon as he came within vnew of the comple- 
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tion of Bob Roy, he desired John BaUantyne to propose 
to Constable a second senes of the Tales of my Landlora, 
to be compnsed, like the first, m four volumes, and ready 
for pubhcation by “the Bang’s birth-daj’’”, that the 
4th of June 1818 “I have hungered and thirsted, hes 
wrote, “to see the end of those shabby borrowings among 
fnends, they have all been wiped out except the good 
Duke’s L 4000 — and I vull not suffer either new offers 
of land or anythmg else to come in the way of that clear- 
ance I expect that you will be able to arrange this resur- lo 
rection of Jedediah“, so that L 5000 shall be at my order 
Mr Ragdum used to glory m recounting that he ac- 
quitted himself on this occasion with a species of dextenty 
not contemplated m his commission He well knew how 
sorely Constable had been wounded by seeing the first is 
Tales of Jedediah pubhshed by Murray and Black- 
wood— and that the utmost success of Rob Roy would 
only double his anxiety to keep them out of the field 
When, therefore, the haughty but trembhng bookseller 
Signified his earnest hope that the second Tales of my 20 
Landlord were destined to come out under the same 
auspices with Rob Roy, the plempotentiary an^ere 
with an air of deep regret, that he feared it would e im- 
possible for the author to dispose of the work 
to publishers who should agree to take with it ths whole of as 
the remaimng stock of “John BaUantyne & Co , an 
Constable, pertinaciously as he had stood out against 
more modest propositions of this nature, was so wor e 
upon by lus jealous feehngs, that his resolution a oime 
gave way He agreed on the instant to do all that Jo 30 
seemed to shnnk from asking — and at one sweep cleare 
the Augean stable m Hanover Street of unsaleaWe ru 
bish to the amount of L 5270 • I am assured by his sur- 
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viving partner, that when he had finally redisposed of the 
stock, he found himself a loser by fully two-thirds of this 
sum Burthened with tlus heavy condition, the agree- 
ment for the sale of 10,000 copies of the embryo senes nas 
5 signed before the end of November 1817 , and on the 7th 
Januarj’- 1818, Scott wrote to his noble fnend of Buccleuch, 
— “I have the great pleasure of enclosing the discharged 
bond which your Grace stood engaged in on my account ” 
The time now approached when a Commission to exam- 
lo me the Crown-room in the Castle of Edinburgh, which 
had sprung from one of Scott’s conversations with the 
Pnnce Regent m 1815, was at length to be acted upon, 
and the result was the discovery of the long lost regaha 
of Scotland Of the official proceedings of the 4th Feb 
IS 1818, the reader has a full and particular account in an 
Essay which Scott penned shortly afterwards , but I may 
add a httle mcident of the 5th He and several of his 


brother Commissioners then revisited the Castle, accom- 
pamed bj' some of the ladies of then famihes His daugh- 
aoter Sophia told me that her father’s conversation had 
worked her feelings up to such a pitch, that when the hd 
was again removed, she nearly famted, and drew back 
^om the circle As she was retiring, she was startled by 
ms voice exclaiming, m a tone of the deepest emotion, 
25 so^tlmg between anger and despair,” as she expressed 
1 , Jiy u , AO One of the Commissioners, not quite 
entenng into the solemmty with w'hich Scott regarded 
tins business, had it seems made a sort of motion as if he 

™ of one of'the young 

“spect of the Poet were 
stand hia worthy gentleman under- 

he had nni ’^spectmg the enthusiasm with which 

he had not been taught to sympathize, he laid down the 
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ancient diadem with an air of painful embarrassment 
Scott whispered, “Pray forgive me” , and turmng round 
at the moment, observed lus daughter deadly pale, and 
leamng by the door He immediately drew her out of 
tlie room) and w'hen the air had somewhat recovered her, s 
walked with her across the Mound to Castle Street "He 
never spoke aU the way home,” she said, “but everj’’ now 
and then I felt lus arm tremble, and from that time I 
fancied he began to treat me more hke a woman than a 
child I thought he liked me better, too, than he hadio 
ever done before ” 

At this moment, lus position, take it for all in all, was, 

I am inchned to beheve, what no other man had ever 
won for himself bj' the pen alone His works were the 
daily food, not only of his countrymen, but of all educated is 
Europe His society was courted by whatever England 
could shew of emmence Station, power, wealth, beauty, 
and gemus, strove with each other in every demonstration 
of respect and worship, and — a few pohtical fanatics and 
envious poetasters apart — wherever he appeared m town 20 
or countrj', whoever had Scotch blood m him, “gentle 
or simple,” felt it move more rapidly through his vems 
when he was in the presence of Scott To descend to 
what many looked on as higher tlungs, he considered 
himself, and was considered by all about him, as rapidly 25 
consohdatmg a large fortune — the annual profits of lus 
novels alone had, for several years, been not less than 
£10,000, his domains were daily mcreased — lus castle 
was nsing — and perhaps few doubted that ere long he 
might receive from the just favour of his Prmce some dis- 30 
tmction in the way of external rank, such as had seldom 
before been dreamt of as the possible consequences of a 
mere hterary celebnty It was about this time that the 
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compiler of these pages first had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the plain easy modesty which had survived the many 
temptations of such a career, and the kmdness of heart 
pervading, in all circumstances, his gentle deportment, 
s which made him the rare, perhaps the sohtary, "example 
of a man signally elevated from humble be^nnings, and 
loved more and more by his earhest friends and connexions, 
in proportion as he had fixed on himself the homage of the 
great and the wonder of the world 
lo He at this time occupied as his den. a small square room, 
behind the dining parlour m Castle Street It had but a 


smgle Venetian window, opemng on a patch of turf not 
much larger than itself, and the aspect of the place was on 
the whole sombrous The walls were entirely clothed with 
IS books , most of them fohos and quartos, and all m that 
complete state of repair which at a glance rev^eals a tmge 
of bibhomama A dozen v'olumes or so, needful for imme- 
diate purposes of reference, were placed close by him on a 
small moveable frame — something hke a dumb-waiter 
20 All the rest were in their proper mches, and wherever a 
V olume had been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden 
block of the same size, having a card with the name of the 

tacked on its front Tlie 
old bmaings had obviously been retouched and regilt in 
25 e most approved manner , the new, when the books were 
o anj aiark, were nch, but never gaudy — a large pro- 
^0 ion of blue morocco — all stamped with his device of 
c portculhs, and its motto, dausm tutus era'* — being an 
anagram of his name m Latin Everv- case and shelf was 
« J I^tered, and the works arranged sj'stematically , 
on ^'® 8 raphy on one side — poetry and the drama 

chair Tif books and dictionanes behind his own 
e only table was a massiv'e piece of furmture 
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which he had had constructed on the model of one at 
Rokeby, with a desk and all its appurtenances on either 
side, that an amanuensis might work opposite to him 
when he chose , and with small tiers of drawers, reaching 
aU round to the floor The top displayed a goodly array s 
of session papers, and on the desk below were, besides the 
MS at w'hich he was working, sundry parcels of letters, 
proof-sheets, and so forth, aU neatly done up wuth red 
tape His own ivnting apparatus wns a very handsome 
old box, nchly carved, hned with crimson velvet, and con- lo 
taimng mk-bottles, taper-stand, &c in silver — the whole 
in such order that it might have come from the silver- 
smith’s window half an hour before Besides his own huge 
elbow-chair, there were but two others in the room, and 
one of these seemed, from its position, to be reserved is 
exclusivdy for the amanuensis I obsen^ed, durmg the 
first evemng I spent wnth hun m this sanctum, that while 
he talked, his hands were hardly ever idle, sometimes he 
folded letter-covers — sometimes he twisted paper mto 
matches, perfonmng both tasks wuth great mechamcal2o 
expertness and mcety , and when there was no loose paper 
fit to be so dealt with, he snapped his fingers, and the 
noble Maida aroused himself from his lair on the hearth- 
rug, and laid his head across his master’s knees, to be 
caressed and fondled The room had no space for pic- 25 
tures except one, a portrait of Claverhouse,” which hung 
over the clumneypiece, wuth a Highland target on either 
ade, and broadswords and dirks (each having its own 
story) disposed star-fasluon lound them A few green 
tin-boxes, such as sohcitors keep title-deeds in, w ere piled 30 
over each other on one ade of the window' , and on the top 
of these lay a fox’s tail, mounted on an antique silver 
handle, wherewith, as often as he had occasion to take down 
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a book, he gently brushed the dust off the upper leaves 
before opening it I think I have mentioned all the furni- 
ture of the room except a sort of ladder, low, broad, well 
carpeted, and strongly guarded with oaken rails, by whicli 
5 he helped lumself to books from his lugher shelves On 
the top step of this convemenoe, Hmse of Hinsfeldt (so 
called from one of the German Ktnder-marchen°), a venen- 


able tom-cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, 
usually lay watching the proceedings of his master and 
loMaida mth an air of dignified equanimity, but when 
Maida chose to leave the party, he sigmfied his inchnations 
by thumping the door with his huge paw, as violentl}" as 
ever a fashionable footman handled a knocker m Grosvenor 
Square , the Shenff rose and opened it for him with cour- 
is teous alaenty, — and then Hinse came down pumng from 
Ins perch, and mounted guard by the footstool, vice Maida 
absent upon furlough Whatever discourse might be 


passing, was broken every now and then by some affec- 
tionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends He said 
aothey understood everything he said to them — and I 
beheve they did understand a great deal of it But at 
all e\ ents, dogs and cats, like children, have some infalhble 
tact for discovering at once who is, and who is not, really 
fond of their company , and I venture to say, Scott was 
asnevCT five minutes in any room before the httJe pots of 
he family, whether dumb or lisping, had found out Ins 
kindness for all their generation 
Scott managed to give and leceive great dinners, at 
least as often as any other pnvate gentleman m Edinburgh , 
30 out he very rarely accompanied his wife and daughters 
o le evening assembhes, which commonly ensued under 

iiiilcss in the case of spare- 
fed anchorites, takes for granted early to bed Wlien he 
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had no dinner engagement, he frequenth’^ ga^e a few hours 
to the theatre ; but still more frcqucntl}’’, when the weather 
was fine, and still more, I belieic, to his own satisfaction, 
he drove out with some of his familj’’, or a single fnend, in 
an ojicn carnage s 

Whateier might hapjicn on the other evenings of the 
week, he al Wei’s dined at home on Sunday, and usually 
some few friends Aiero then with him, but never any per- 
son with whom he stood on ceremony These were, it 
may be readily supposed, the most agreeable of lus enter- lo 
tamments He came into the room rubbing his hands, 
lus face bright and glccsome, like a boy arming at home 
for the hohdais his Peppers and Mustards gambolling 
about Ins heels, and o\ cn the statclj’ Maida giiniung and 
wagging his tail in sjinpathy is 

AfieT devoting <icvcral intere'shng pages to a discussion of 
ike cJiaiaclcrs of Constable and the Ballanlyne brothers, 
Lockhart continues Why did Scott persist in mixing up 
all lus most important concerns with these Ballnntiiies ^ 
The reader of these pages will have all my mateiuds for 20 
an answer, but m the meantime let it suflice to say, that 
he was the most patient, long-suffenng, affectionate, and 
chantable of mankind, that in the case of both the 
bi others he could count, after all, on a sincerely, na}’, a 
passionately devoted attachment to Ins poison , that, 25 
with the greatest of human beings, use is an all but un- 
conquerable power, and that he who so loftily tossed 
aside the seemingly most dangerous assaults of flattery, 
the blandishment of dames, the condescension of pnnees, 
the enthusiasm of crowds — had still his weak point, upon 30 
which two or three humble besiegers, and one unweaned, 
though most fnvolous undernuner, well knew’ how to di- 
rect their approaches It was a fax ountc saw of lus own. 
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that the wisest of our race often reser\'e the average stock 
of folly to be all eqiended upon some one flagrant 
absurdity 

I alluded to James BaUantjme’s readmg of the famous 
s scene m Richmond Park Accordmg to Scott’s onginal 
intention, the second senes of Jededtah was to have in- 
cluded two tales , but his Jeame Deans soon grew so on 
Ins fancy as to make this impossible, and the Heart of 
j\Cd-Lotluan alone occupied the four volumes which ap- 
lopeared m June ISIS, and were at once placed bj’’ acclama- 
tion m the foremost rank of his wntmgs 

From the choice of locahties, and the splendid blazoning 
of tragical cucumstances that had left the strongest im- 
pression on the memorj' and imagmation of every inhabit- 
15 ant, the reception of this tale in Edinburg was a scene 
of all-engrossing enthusiasm, such as I never witnessed 
there on the appearance of any other hterary novdty 
But the admiration and dchght were the same all over 
Scotland Never before had he seized such really noble 
so features of the national character as were canomzed in 
the person of his homely herome no art had ever devised 
a happier runiung contrast than that of her and her sister, 
or mterwoven a portraiture of lo'uly manners and simple 
\irtues, mth more graceful delineations of polished life, 
as or with bolder shadows of terror, guilt, enme, remorse> 
madness, and all the agon}' of the passions 



CHAPTER X 


Sketches of Abbotsford — XUness and Domestie Afflictions 
— The Bnde of Lammermoor — The Legend of Mont- 
rose — Ivanhoe — 1818-1819. 

The 12th of July [1818] restored Scott as usual to the 
supervision of his trees and carpenters , but he had already 
told the Ballaniynes, that the story which he had found 
it impossible to mclude in the' recent senes should be 
forthwith taken up as the opening one of a third, ands 
instructed John to embrace the first favourable oppor- 
tumty of offenng Constable the pubhcation of this, on 
the footing of 10,000 copies agam forming the first edition , 
but now at length without any more stipulations connected 
"With the '‘old stock ” lO 

One of his visitors of September was Mr R Cadell, 
■who was now in all the secrets of his father-m-law and 
partner Constable , and observmg how his host was har- 
assed with hon-hunters, and what a number of hours 
he spent daily m the company of his work-people, he e\- is 
pressed, durmg one of their walks, his wonder that Scott 
should ever be able to write books at all while m the coim- 
■fcjy “I know,” he said, “that you contnve to get a fev 
hours m your own room, and that may do for the mere 
pen-work, but when is it that you think?” — “Oh,’ ao 
said Scott, “I he simmering over things for an hour or so 
before I get up — and there’s the time I am dressmg to 
overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking, projet de chapiire 
— and when I get the paper before me, it commonlj’’ runs 
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off pretty easilj’’ Besides, I often take a dose in the 
plantations, and while Tom marks out a dyke or a drain, 
as I have directed, one’s fancy may be running its am riggs 
m some other world ” 

s Towards the end of this year Scott received from Lord 
Sidmouth the fonnal axmouncement of the Pnnce Regent’s 
desire (which had been pnvately commumcated some 
months earher through the Lord Chief-Commissioner 
Adam) to confer on lum the rank of Baionet When he 
lo first heard of the Regent’s mtention, he signified consider- 
able hesitation, for it had not escaped Ins obsenation 
that such airy sounds, however, modestly people may be 
disposed to estimate them, are apt to entail in the upshot 
additional cost upon their way of hiung, and to affect 
IS accordingly the plastic fancies, feehngs, and habits of 
their children But Lord Sidmouth’s letter happened 
to reach lum a fen months after he had heard of the sudden 
death of Charles Carpenter, who had bequeathed the 
reversion of his fortune to his sister’s family, and this 
20 circumstance disposed Scott to waive lus scruples, clueflj'^ 
■with a Mew to the professional advantage of his eldest son, 
who had by tins time fixed on the life of a soldier As is 
usually the case, the estimate of hlr Carpenter’s propert}' 
transmitted on lus death to Rngland proved to have been 
25 an exaggerated one, and at any rate no one of Scott’s 
ch^ren In ed to recen e anj’- benefit from the bequest 
&s health prei ented him from going up to the fountain 
of honour for more tlian a j'ear Meantime lus bmldiug 
and omer operations continued to tax his resources more 
30 than he had calculated upon, and he now' completed 
an important negotiation with Constable, w’ho agreed 
o gixo hun bonds for L 12,000 m consideration of all 
, us existing copjTights , narady, whatever sliares had been 
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reserved to him in the earher poems, and the whole prop- 
erty m Ins novels down to the third senes of Tales of my 
Landlord inclusive The deed included a clause by 
■which Constable was to forfeit L 2000 if he ever “di'vulged 
the name of the Author of Waverley dunng the hfes 
of the said Walter Scott, Esq ” 

He had now begun m earnest his Bnde of Lammer- 
moor, and Ins amanuenses were Willia m Laidlaw and 
John Ballantyne , — of whom he preferred the latter, 
when he could be at Abbotsford, on account of the superior lo 
rapidity of his pen , and also because John kept his pen to 
the paper witliout interruption, and, though with many 
an arch twinkle in his eyes, and now and then an audible 
smack of his hps, had resolution to work on hke a well- 
trained clerk, whereas good Laidlaw entered ■with such is 
keen zest mto the interest of the story as it flowed from 
the author’s hps, that he could not suppress exclamations 
of surprise and dehght — “Gude keep us a' I — the hke 
o’ that — eh sirs ’ eh sirs * ” — and so forth — wluch did 
not promote despatch I have often, however, m the 20 
sequel, heard both these secretanes describe the astomsh- 
ment with which they were equally affected when Scott 
began this experiment The affectionate Laidlaw be- 
seeching him to stop dictating, when Ins audible suffenng 
filled every pause, “Nay, Wilhe,” he answered, “only 25 
see that the doors are fast I woiild fain keep all the cry 
as M ell as all the wool to ourselves , but as to ginog over 
■work, that can only be when I am in woolen” *Jolm 
Ballantyne told me, that after the first da}*-, he always 
took care to have a dozen of pens made before he sea^ted 30 
himself opposite to the sofa on wluch Scott lay, and that 
though he often turne(|. himself on his pillow unth a groan 
of torment, he usually contmued the sentence in the same 
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breath But ■when dialogue of pecuhar animation •was 
in progress, spint seemed to tnumph altogether over 
matter — he arose from his couch and walked up and 
down the room, raising and lowenng his voice, and as it 
swere acting the parts It was in this fashion that Scott 
produced the far greater portion of The Bnde of Lammer- 
moor — the whole of the Legend of Montrose — 
and almost the whole of Ivanhoe Yet when his 
health was fairly reestabhshed, he disdained to avail 
lo himself of the power of dictation, which he had thus put 
to tlie sharpest test, but resumed, and for manj' years 
resolutely adhered to, the old plan of ■wnting everj^thing 
with his owTi hand T\Tien I once, sometime afterwards, 
expressed my surpnse that he did not consult his ease, 
15 and spare his e}e-sight at all events, by occasionally 
dictating, he answered — “I should as soon think of get- 
ting mto a sedan-chair while I can use my legs ” 

On the 11th of May he returned to Edinburgh, and was 
present at the openmg of the Court, when all who saw 
ao him were as much struck as I had been at Abbotsford with 
the change in his appearance He was unable to persist 
in attendance at the Clerks’ table — for several weeks 
afterwards I think he seldom if ever attempted it, and 
I well remember that, when the Bride of Lammermoor 
25 and Legend of Montrose at length came out (which was 
on the 10th of June), he was known to be confined ■to bed, 
and the book w’as received amidst the deep general im- 
pression that we should see no more of that parentage 
I must not forget to set down what Sophia Scott ^ter- 
30 wards told me of her father’s conduct upon one mght in 
June, when he really did despair of hunself He then 
children about his bed, and took leave of them 
WT i so emn tenderness After givmg them, one by one, 
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such advice as suited their years and characters, he added, 

— “For myself, my dears, I am unconscious of ever haiong 
done any man an mjury, or omitted any fair opportumt 3 ’- 
of domg any man a benefit I well know that no hmnan 
hfe can appear otherwise than weak and filthy m the eyes s 
of God but I rely on the ments and intercession of our 
Eedeemer ” He then laid lus hand on their heads, and 
said — “God bless you * lave so that you may all hope to 
meet each other m a better place hereafter And now 
leave me, that I may turn my face to the wall ” Thej’- lo 
obej'ed him , but he presently fell mto a deep sleep , and 
when he awoke from it after many hours, the crisis of ex- 
treme danger was felt by himself, and pronounced by his 
physician, to have been overcome 

The Tales of the Third Senes would have been read is 
with mdulgence, had they needed it, for the painful cir- 
cumstances under which they must have been produced 
were in part knoira wherever an Enghsh newspaper made 
its way, but I beheve that, except m typical errors, from 
the author’s inability to correct proof-sheets, no one ever 20 
affected to perceive in either work the shghtest symptom 
of his malady 

These volumes, as was mentioned, came out before the 
middle of June, and though at that moment he was un- 
able to qmt his room, he did not hesitate to make all arrange- as 
ments as to another romance Nay, though his condi- 
tion still required an amanuensis, he had advanced con- 
siderably m tile new work before the Session closed m 
July That he fdt much more security as to his health 
by that time, must be inferred from his then allouung his 30 
son Walter to proceed to Ireland to join the 18th regi- 
ment of Hussars The Comet was only in the eighteenth ' 
year of his age , and the fashion of education in Scotland 

ii 
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IS such, that he had scarcdy ever slept -a night under a 
different roof from his parents, until this separation oc- 
curred The parting was a painful one but Scott’s 
ambition centred in the heir of his name, and instead of 
5 fruitless pmings and lamentings, he henceforth made it 
his constant busmess to keep up such a frank correspond- 
ence with the 3 oung man as might enable himself to exert 
over him, when at a distance, the gentle influence of kmd- 
ness, experience, and wisdom His manlj’’ kindness to 
10 his boy, whether he is expressing approbation or censure 
of his conduct, is a model for the parent , and his practi- 
cal wisdom was of that hberal order, based on such com- 
prehensive ^^ews of man and the world, that I am per- 
suaded it will often be found available to the circumstances 
IS of their own various cases, bj’ young men of whatexer 
station or profession 

On the 18th of December, appeared his Ivanhoe 
It was received throughout En^and with a more clamor- 
ous dehgbt than any of the Scotch novels had been The 
soxolumes (three in number) were now, for the first time, 
of the post 8vo form, with a finer paper than hitherto, 
the press-work much more elegant, and the pnce accord- 
ingly raised from eight shillmgs the volume to ten, yet 
the copies sold in this original shape were twelve thousand 
*5 The reader has alreadj’’ been told that Scott dictated the 
greater part of this romance The portion of the MS 
which is his own, appears, however, not only as well and 
®'''®cuted as that of anj’’ of the Tales of mj’’ Land- 
lord, but distmguished bj' having still fewer erasures 
interlmeations, and also by bemg m a smaller hand 
e fragment is beautiful to look at — raan 3 '’ pages to- 
gether without one alteration It is, I suppose, super- 
nuous to add, that in no instance did Scott re-wnte his 
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prose before sending it to the press ‘V^Hiatever may have 
been the case v ith his poetr}’, the world uniformlj’' received 
the prinw c«ra® of the llo^ chst 
As a work of art, Ivaiilioc i-? pci haps the first of all 
Scott's efforts, whether m prose oi m verse , nor have the s 
strength and splendour of Ins imagination licen displas^ed 
to higher ad\antagc than m some of the scenes of this lo- 
mance But I believe that no reader w’ho is capable of 
thoroughly comprehending the author’s Scotch character 
and Scotch dialogue will ever place even Ivanhoe, as a lo 
work of genius, on the same lo\cl with Wavcrlc}', Guy 
Manncnng, or the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
The introduction of the chaming Jewess and her father 
originated, I find, in a coni crsation that Scott hold with 
his friend Skene during the severest season of Ins bodily is 
sufferings in the early part of this year “Mr Skene,” 
Ea^•s that gentleman’s wife, “sitting by his bedside, and 
trjnng to amuse him as well as he could m the intervals 
of pain, happened to get on the subject of the Jews, as 
he had obscr\cd them when he spent some time m Ger-ao 
maiij* in his 3’'outh Their situation had naturally made 
a strong impression , for in those daj's they retained their 
own dress and manners entire, and were ticated wnth 
considcralilc austerity bj’ their Christian neighbours, being 
still locked up at night in their ow n quai ter by great gates , as 
and Mr Skene, partly in seriousness, but partlj’- from the 
mere wash to turn his mind at the moment upon some- 
thing that might occupj’ and divert it, suggested that a 
group of Jews would be an interesting feature if he could 
contm c to bring them into Ins nex-t no\ el ” Upon the 30 
appearance of Ixanhoe, he reminded Mr Skene of this 
conversation, and said, “You will find tins book owes 
not a little to your German remimsccnces ” 
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By the way, befoie Ivanhoe made its appearance, I hnd 
myself been formally admitted to the author’s secret , but 
had he favoured me mth no such confidence, it would have 
been impossible foi me to doubt that I had been present 
s some months before at the conversation which suggested, 
and indeed supphcd all the materials of, one of its most 
amusing chapters I allude to tliat in which our Saxon 


terms for ammals in the field, and our Norman equivalents 
for them as they appear on the table, and so on, aie ex- 
10 plained and commented on All this Scott owed to the 
after-dinner talk one day m Castle Street of his old friend 
Mr Wilham Clerk, — who, among other elegant pursuits, 
has cultivated the science of philology veiy deeply 
About the middle of February — it having been ere 
IS that time arranged that I should marry his eldest daughter 
in me course of the spnng, — I accompamed him and part 
of ms faimly on one of those flying visits to Abbotsford, 
with which he often indulged himself on a Satuiday dunng 
term 'we proceeded, he talked without reserve of the 
20 novel of the Monastery, of which he had the first volume 
•mth him and mentioned, what he had probably forgotten 

^"t™d“ction of 1830, that a good 
deal of that volume had been composed before he concluded 
Ivanhoe “It was a rehef,” he said, “to interlay the 

to me, with the strange world for 
wkeh I had to draw so much on imagination ’’ 

n vmt to Abbotsford, 

• Scott’s faithful sJvavI 

print lus Scott has somewhere eiqiressed in 

mannas all the changes of our 

mai still bp fieedom of personal intercourse 

Zrs’ slint 1 f ^ an out-of- 

nant, but m truth he kept by the old fashion 
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even with clomostic Een*ant«?, to an extent which I have 
linrdlv seen practiced by am* other gentleman He con- 
lerscd with his coacliman if lie sat by him, as lie often 
did on the box — with his footman, if he happened to 
be in the rumble, and when there v\as anv ver\' jmungs 
lad in the household, he held it a point of dutj* to see that 
his cmplo>anenti were *!0 arranged as to leave time for 
ad\aiicing hi- education, made him bring his copy-book 
once a-wcek to the librara, and examined him as to all 
that he vais doing Indeed he did not confine tins hu-io 
inanity i o his onai people \ny steady ser\ ant of a friend 
of his was <0011 considered ns a sort of friend too, and was 
<urc to haxe a kind little colloquy to himself at coming 
and going tVitli all this, Scott wa< a xcry rigid enforcei 
of discipline — contnved to make it thoroughlj' under- 15 
stood by all about him, that they must do their part by 
lum as he did his bv them , and the result wxas happy I 
nc\cr knew any man so well served as he was — so care- 
fulh , <0 respectfully, and so silently , and I cannot help 
doubting if in any (Icpartmcut of human operations real so 
kindness ever compioiniscd real dignity 



CHAPTER XI 


Scott’s Baronetcy — Hospitahties and Sports at Abbotsford 
— Publication of the Monastery — The Abbot and 
Kenil\i orth — 1820 

The novel of The Monastery was publislied m the be- 
ginning of March 1820 It appeared not in the post Svo 
form of I^anhoe, but in 3 vols 12ino, hke the earlier 
works of the senes In fact, a few sheets of The Monas- 
sterj' had been pnnted before Scott agreed to let Ivan- 
hoehave “By the Author of Waverley” on its title-page, 
and the different shapes of the two books belonged to the 
abortive scheme of passing off “Mr Laurence Temple- 
ton” as a hitherto unheard of candidate foi hteraiy success 
lo At the rising of his Court on the 12th, he proceeded 
to London, for the purpose of recemng Ins baronetcj, 
which he had been prevented from doing m the spring of 
the preceding j ear by illness, and agam at Chnstmas by 
f amiU afSictions The Pnnce Regent w as now King 
15 The baronetcj was conferied on him, not in conse- 
quence of anv Ministerial suggestion, but by the King 
personalh , and of his omi unsolicited motion , and wrhen 
the poet ki«sed his hand, he said to lum — “I shall always 
reflect with pleasure on Sii 'Walter Scott’s having been 
so the first ci eation of mj' reign ” 

ThcGizetto announcing this was dated March 30, 1820, 
and the Baronet, as soon afterwards as he could get awaj', 
set out on his return to the North, for he had such rc- 
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spect for the ancient prejudice (a classical as well as a 
Scottish one) against marrjnng in May, that he was anx- 
ious to have the ceremonj’’ m which his daughter was con- 
cerned, over before that unluclqr month should commence 
He reached Edinburgh late in Apiil, and on the 29th of s 
that month he gave me the hand of Ins daughter Sophia 
The wedding, more Scoiico° took place in the evemng , 
and adlienng on all such occasions to ancient modes of 
observance ivith the same punctiliousness which he men- 
tions as distingmshing his worthy father, he gave a jolly lo 
supper afterwards to all the fiiends and connexions of 
the young couple 

In May 1820, he received from both the Enghsh Uni- 
versities the highest comphment which it was in their 
power to offer him The Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and is 
Cambndge commumcated to him, in the same week, their 
request that he would attend at the approaching Comme- 
morations, and accept the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Gml Law It was impossible for him to leave Scotland 
again in time , and on various subsequent lenewals of the so 
same flattcnng proposition from either body, he was pre- 
vented b 3 ’- similar circumstances fiom avaihng himself of 
their distingmshed kindness 

About the middle of August, my wife and I went to 
Abbotsford, and we remained there for several weeks , 25 
during which I became famihanzed to Sir Walter Scott’s 
mode of existence in the country The humblest person 
who stayed merely for a short \nsit, must have departed 
with the impression that what he witnessed was an occa- 
sional vanety, that Scott’s courtesy prompted him to 30 
break m upon his habits when he had a stranger to amuse , 
but that it was physically impossible that the man who 
■vtas wnting the Waverley romances at the rate of 
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nearly twelve volumes m the j^ear, could contmue, week 
after week, and month after month, to devote all but a 
hardly perceptible fraction of lus mornings to out-of- 
doors’ occupations, and the whole of his evenmgs to the 
s entertainment of a constantly varymg circle of guests 
I have seen Sir Humphre}' Da^T m many places, and 
in company of many different descriptions , but never to 
such advantage as at Abbotsford His host and he de- 


lighted in each other, and the modesty of their mutiml 
10 admiration was a memorable spectacle Each strove to 
make the other talk — and the}’’ did so m turn more 
charmingly than I ever heard either on any other occa- 
sion nhatsoeier I remember Wilham Laidlaw whisper- 
ing to me, one night, when their “rapt talk” had kept 
IS the circle round the fire until long after the usual bedtime 
of Abbotsford — “ Gude preserve us • this is a very superior 
occasion * Eh, sirs * ” he added, cocking his eye hke a 
bird, ‘ I wonder if Shakspeare and Bacon ever met to 
screw ilk other up’” 

20 Since I have touched on the subject of Sir Waltei’s 
autumnal di^ ersions in these his latter years, I may as well 
notice here two amiual festivals, when sport was made 
ms pretext for assembling lus rural neighbours about lum 
dajs cageily anticipated, and fondly remembered by 
2Siiianv One was a solemn bout of salmon-fislung for the 
ne^hbounng gentrj’ and then famihes 

oLi / “s'lPCTJor occasion” came later in the season , 
the -Sth of October, the birthday of Sir Walter’s eldest 

’i'l selected for the Abbotsford 

inir m+ii a coursing-field on a large scale, includ- 

all “any of the young gentry as pleased to attend, 

yeomen and 

irmers of the surrounding country 
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Thus Lockhart concliuics hs account oj the breaking off of 
the rcrcUt that followed the Hunt How they all contrived 
to get liome in <!afoty, Hca^cn only know's — but I never 
licard of anv •senoub accident except upon one occasion, 
■when James Hogg made a bet al starting that he Avould s 
leap over his waU-c\cd pony as she stood, and broke his 
nose in this c\^)erllnent of “o’crxaulting ambition”® 
One comclj goodwifo, far off among the hills, amused Sir 
Walter bj telling him, the next time he passed her home- 
stead after one of these jolly doings, what her husband’s lo 
first w ords were w hen he alighted at lus owm door — “ Aihc, 
my woman, I'm ready for mvbcd — and oh lass (he gal- 
lantly added), I wish I could sleep for a tow mont, for 
there’s only ac thing in this warld W’orth living for, and 
that’s the Abbotsford hunt *” is 

In September 1820 appeared The Abbot — the con- 
tinuation, to a certain extent, of The Monastery, of 
which I barely mentioned the publication under the pre- 
ceding !March I ha\e nothing of any consequence to 
add to the information which the Introduction of 1830 20 
affords iis respecting the composition and fate of the former 
of these no\ els It Avns coiihidcrcd as a failure — the first 
of the ccricb on which am* such sentence was pronounced 
Sir Walter himself thought well of The Abbot when he 
Ind finished it, and whatever ground he had been supposed 25 
to lose 111 The Monasterj', part at least of it w'as regained 
bj this talc, and especially by its most graceful and pa- 
thetic portraiture of Marj' Stuart 

For rea’-ons connected w itli the affaii’S of the BaJlantyncs, 
Messrs Iiongman published the fiint edition of the Mon - 30 
aslerj”, and similar circumstances induced Sir Waltci 
to associate this house woth that of Constable in the suc- 
ceeding no\cl Constable disliked its title, and would 
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fam have had The Nunnerj' instead but Scott stuck 
to his Abbot The bookseller grumbled a httle, but 
■vras soothed b} the author’s reception of his request that 
Queen Ehzabeth might be brought mto the field in his 
s nevt romance, as a compamon to the Marj' Stuart of The 
Abbot Scott vould not indeed indulge him with the 
choice of the particular penod of Ehzabeth’s reign, mdi- 
cated m the proposed title of The Armada ; but ex- 
pressed his inllmgness to take up his own old favourite 
lo legend of Meikle’s ballad He wished to call the noi*el, 
like the ballad, Cumnor-Hall, but m further deference 
to Constable’s wishes, substituted “Kenilworth” John 
Ballantj-ne objected to this title, and told Constable the 
lesult would be “something worthy of the kennel” , but 
IS Constable had all reason to be satisfied with the child of 
lus christening 

About Christmas appeared Kemlworth, m 3 vols 
post Svo, like Iianhoe, uluch form was adhered to with 
all the subsequent novels of the senes Kemlworth was 
so one of the most successful of them all at the time of 
publication , and it continues, and, I doubt not, will ever 
continue to be placed in the len' lughest rank of prose 
fiction The rich variety of character, and sceneiy, and 
incident in this novel, has never mdeed been surpassed, 
ss nor, with the one exception of the Bnde of Lammermoor, 
has Scott bequeathed us a deeper and more affecting 
tragedy than that of Amy Robsart 



CHAPTER Xn 


Death of John Ballantyne — Visit of Miss Edgeworth 
— Reminiscences by Mr Adolphus — Hahdon Hill 
— The Pirate — The Fortunes of Nigel — Pevenl of the 
Peak — Quentin Durward — and St Ronan’s Well — 
1821-1823 

On the 16th of June 1821, <hcd at Edinburgh John; 
Ballantyne As we stood together a few days afterwards, 
while they were smoothing the turf over John's remains in 
the Cannongate churchyard, the heavens which had been 
dark and slaty, cleared up suddenly, and the midsummer s 
sun shone forth in his strength Scott, ever awake to the 
“skie}' influences,” cast his e3'e along the overhanging 
hue of the Calton Hill, with its gleaming walls and towers, 
and then turning to the grave again, “I feel,” he whispered! 
in my ear, — “I feel as if there would be less sunshme foriw 
me from this dai-- forth ” 

The coronation of George IV had been deferred in con- 
sequence of the unhappy affair of the Queen’s Trial The 
19th of July 1821 was now announced for this solemnity, 
and Sir Walter resolved to be among the spectators is 
At the dose of that bnlhant scene, he received a mark 
of homage to his gemus which delighted him Missing 
his carnage, he had to return home on foot from West- 
minster, after the banquet — that is to say, between twir 
or three o’clock in the morning, — when he and a juungao 
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gentleman hi& compamon found themselves locked m the 
croTvd, somewhere near Whitehall, and the bustle and 
tumult were such that his fnend was afraid some accident 
might happen to the lame hmb A space for the digm- 
s taries was kept clear at that point by the Scots Greys “ 
Sir Walter addressed a serjeant of this celebrated regiment, 
begging to be allowed to pass by him into the open ground 
m the middle of the street The man answered shortl}’’, 
that lus orders were stnet — that the tlung was impossible 
TO While he was endeavouring to persuade the serjeant to 
relent, some new wave of turbulence approached from 
behind, and his young companion exclaimed m a loud 
voice, “Take care, Sir Walter Scott, take care*” The 
stalwart dragoon, on hearing the name, said, “What! 
15 Sir Walter Scott? He shall got through anyhow*" 
He then addressed the soldiers near him — “Make room, 
men, for Sir Walter Scott, our illustrious countryman *" 
The men answered, “Sir Walter Scott * — God bless him *" 
— and he was in a moment within the guarded hne of 
ao safety 

Sir Walter concluded, before he went to town in 
November, another negotiation of importance with the 
house of Constable They agreed to give for the remam- 
ing copyright of the four novels pubhshed between De- 
sscember 1819 and January 1821 — to wit, Ivanlioe, 
Tiic Monasterj^, The Abbot, and Kemlworth— the 
sum of five thousand guineas The stipulation about 
author’s name, under a penalty of 
1^90, was repeated By these four novels, the fruits 
30 of freely more than twelve months’ labour, he had al- 
ready cleared at least L 10,000 before this bargain was 
c^plc^ I cannot pretend to guess what the actual 
btatc of his pecuniary affairs was at the time when John 
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Ballaiit3Tie’s death rcheved them from one great source 
of comphcation and difficulty But I liave said enough 
to satisfy every reader, that when he began the second, 
and fai the larger di\asion of Ins building at Abbotsford, 
he must have contemplated the utmost sum it could cost s 
him as a mere tiifle m relation to the resouices at liis com- 
mand He must have leckoned on clearing 1730,000 at 
least in the course of a couple of j’^ears by the novels written 
witluii such a period The publisher of Ins Tales, who 
best knew how the3'' were produced, and what they brought lo 
of gross profit, and who must have had the strongest 
interest m keeping the author’s name untarnished by any 
iisk or reputation of failure, would willingly, as wc have 
seen, have given him L 6000 moie within a space of two 
years foi works of a less serious sort, likely to be despatched is 
at leisure horns, without at all interfering ^vlth the mam 
manufacture But alas * oven this was not all Messrs 
Constable had such faith in the prospective fertility of 
his imagination, that they weie by this time quite ready 
to sign bargains and grant bills foi novels and romances 20 
to be produced hereafter, but of which the subjects and 
the names were ahke unknown to them and to the man 
from whose pen they were to pi oceed A forgotten satinst 

well says — 

“The active principle within 25 

Works on some brains the effect of gin," 

but m Sir Walter’s case, every external influence combmed 
to stii the Same, and swell the intoxication of restless exu- 
berant cneigy His allies knew indeed, what he did not, 
that the sale of his novels was rather less than it had been 30 
in the days of Ivanhoe, and hints had sometimes been 
dropped to him that it nught be well to try the effect of a 
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pause But he always thought — and James Ballantyne 
had dceidedly the same opinion — that his best things 
were those which he threw off the most easilj' and swiftiy, 
and it was no wonder that his booksellers, seeing how nn- 
s measurably even his worst excelled m populanty, as in 
ment, any other person’s best, should have shrunk from 
the experiment of a decisive damper On the contrary, 
they might be excused for from tune to time flattering 
themselves, that if the books sold at less rate, tliis might 
lobe counterpoised by still greater rapidity of production 
They could not make up their mmds to cast the peerless 
vessel adnft , and, m short, after every httle whisper of 
prudential misgiving, echoed the unfaihng burden of 
Ballantyne’s song — to push on, hoisting more and more 
IS sail as the innd lulled 


Ho was as eager to do as they could be to suggest — and 
this I well knew at the tune I had, however, no notion, 
until all lus conespondence lay before me, of the extent to 
n hich he had permitted himself thus early to build on the 
20 chances of hfe, health, and contmued populanty Before 
The Fortunes of Nigel issued from the press, Scott had 
excliangcd instruments, and received lus booksellers' bills, 
for no less than four “works of fiction” — not one of them 
othennse described m the deeds of agreement — to be 
produced m unbroken succession, each of them to fill at 
cas tliree \ olumcs, but with proper saving clauses as to 
mcrease of copy-money in case any of them should run 
*^d witlun two years all this anticipation had 
-,c^^ard I’eak, Quentin Dur- 

castlp n ® and Redgauntlet , and the new 

complete. But by that time the 
enu also was approaclung • 

The splendid Romance of The Pirate was pubhshed 
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in the beginning of December 1S21 , and the wild freshness 
of Its atmosphere, the boautifnl contiast of Minna and 
Brenda, and the exquisitely draw character of Captain 
Cleveland, found the reception which they descivcd 

Whoever reads Scott’s letters to Terry might naturally s 
suppose that during this uantcr his thoughts weie almost 
exclusivelj’’ occupied \nth the rising edifice on Twecdside 
The pains he takes about every tiiflc of arrangement, ex- 
tenor and interior, is tiuly most rcmaikablc it is not 
probable that many idle lords or lairds ever took half so lo 
much about such matters But his litoraiy industry was 
all the vhilo unresting His Nigel was completed by 
April 1822 Nor had he neglected a pronusc of the sum- 
mer before to supply hBss Baffhc with a contnbution for 
a volume of miscellaneous veisc, which she had under- 15 
taken to compile for the benefit of a fnend in distress 
With that view he now pioduccd — and that, as I well 
remember, in the course of two rainy mornings at Abbots- 
ford — the dramatic sketch of Hahdon Hill , but on con- 
cluding it, he found that he had given it an extent quite 20 
incompatible with his fnend’s arrangements for her chari- 
table picnic He therefore cast about for anotlicr subject 
likely to be embraced in smallei compass, and the Blair- 
Adam“ meeting of the next June supplied him with one in 
Macduff's Cross Meantime, on hearing a whisper about 25 
Btihdon Hill, Constable’s junior partner, without seeing 
the MS , fortlivrith tendered L 1000 foi the copyright — 
the same sum that had appeared almost irrationally mu- 
nificent, when offered in 1807 for the embryo Marmion 
It was accepted, and‘a letter about to be quoted will shew 30 
how well the head of tlie firm was pleased with tlus wild 
bargain ^ 

The Nigel was published on tlie SOtli of May 1822, 
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and was, I need not s&y, hailed as ranlang m the first class 
of Scott’s romances Indeed, as a histoncal portraiture, 
his of James I stands forth preeminent, and almost alone, 
nor, perhaps, m reperusmg tliese novels ddiberatdj' as a 
5 series, does any one of them lea\ e so complete an impres- 
sion, as the picture of an age It is, m fact, the best com- 
mentarj’- on the old Enghsh drama — hardly a single 
picturesque pomt of manners touched by Ben Jonson® and 
his contempoianes but has been dovetailed into this storj', 
so and all so easilj* and naturally, as to form the most stnkmg 
contrast to the lustoncal romances of autlvors who cram, 
as the schoolboj's phrase it, and then set to work oppressed 
and bewildered witli their crude and undigested burden 
On the day after the puShcation, Constable, then near 
IS London, wrote thus to the author — “I was in town 
yesterday, and so keenly were the people devourmg mj' 
fnend Jtnghng Geordie, that I actually- san them readmg 
it m the streets as they passed along I assure you there 
IS no exaggeration m this A new novel from the Author 
20 of Waxerlev puts aside — ra other words, puts down for 
the time, cvei^i’ other bterarj performance The smack 
Ocean, by nluch the new work was shipped, amx*ed at 
the nharf on Sundaj , the bales were got out by one on 
Mondaj mommg, and before half-past ten o’clock 7000 
2$ copies had been dispersed • I was truly happy to hear of 
Halidon Hill and of the satisfactoiy arrangements made 
for its pubhcation I wish I had the power of prevaihng 
inth j*ou to gi\e us a similar production exeiy three 
months, and that our ancient enemies on this side the 
30 Border might not have too much tlieir own wav, perhaps 
jour next dramatic sketch might be Bannockburn It 
would be presumptuous m me to point out “subjects but 
jou know mj craxing to be groat, and I cannot resist 
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mentioning here that I should like to see a battle of Hast- 
ings'* — a Cressy® — a Bosworth field® — and many 
more ” — The Nigd was just launched — Constable knew 
that Peveril of the Peak was already on the stocks yet 
see how qmetly he suggests that a httle pumace of the 5 
Hahdon class might easily be ngged out once a quarter 
fay way of diversion, and thus add another L4000 per 
annum to the L 10,000 or L 15,000, on which all parties 
counted as the sure yearly profit of the three-deckers in 
fore f In a letter of the ensumg month, after retummg 10 
to the progress of Pevenl of the Peak under 10,000 
copies of which (or nearty that number) Ballantyne’s 
presses were now groanmg, and glancing gaily to the pros- 
pect of their bemg kept regularly employed to the same 
extent until three other novds, as yet unchnstened, had is 
followed Pevenl, he adds a summarj'- of what was then, 
had just been, or was about to be, the amount of occu- 
pation furmshed to the same ofloice by reprmts of older 
works of the same pen, — “a summary," he exclaims, 
“to which I venture to say there will be no nval m our 20 
day * ” And well might Constable say so , for the result is, 
that James Ballantyne and Co had just executed, or were 
on the eve of executmg, by his order — 


‘A new edition of Sir W Scott’s Poetical Works, 

m 10 vols (miniature) 5000 copies 25 

“Novels and Tdes, 12 vols ditto, 5000 — 

"Histoncal Romances, 6 vols ditto, 5000 — 

“Poetrj’’ from Waverley, &c 1 vol 12 mo 5000 — 
“Paper required, 7772 reams 

“Volumes produced from Ballantyne’s press, 145,000 1 ’’ 30 


To which we may safely add from 30,000 to 40,000 volumes 
more as the immediate produce of the author’s daily 
u 
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Industry vMthm the space of twelve months The scale 
■m these operations was, without question, enough to 
^rn any bookseUer’s wits,-Consteble's, m hisTeriS 
loura, was as inflammable a head-piece as ever sat on the 
sslioulders of a poet, and his ambition, m truth, had b^ 
moving pen pessu,» dimng several of these last sfamng ani 
tomoihng years, mth that of poet He, 
ought to have mentioned ere now, had, like a true Scotch- 

loto UK heir the name and digmty of a lord of acres he 

^tat^in hrn purchased a knded 

had wSlelhh^;:? ^^0, he, too, I doubt not, 

vetlo° and aljxj J # ^ rural castle in 

«ako and h,. i Consteble of Balmd" 

Fortune had oSXTelu? te 

of1pu';S?arismgfram«J^o^o^^^^^ "" depre^on 

much, and Pevenl niU, I feaf SoA?'® 

M £t“ -“-S-? 

«Fm.* Jane's gwad, 

timately proved fatal to Sir malady tliat ul- 

of spints could not depression 

30 Pevenl was com^^ over hi^ long 

hchioved with QuentoDi JLn 

Its close Nor had he ceased te'l' reached 

^'ith firmness and hopefulness fixture labour 

He, in October, received 
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Constable’s bills for another unnamed “work of fiction,” 
and this nas the last such work in winch the great book- 
seller w'as destined to have any concern The engage- 
ment was in fact that redeemed three years afterwards by 
Woodstock S 

Pevenl of the Peak appeared in January 1823 Its 
reception was somewhat colder tlian that of its tliree 
immediate predecessors One morning soon after Pevenl 
came out, one of our most famous wags (now’ famous for 
better things), namel}' Patiick Robertson, commonly lo 
called bj" tlie endcarmg Scottish dummitive “Peter,” ob- 
served that tall conical w'lnte head advancing above the 
crow’d towards the fire-place where the usual roar of fun 
was going on among the briefless, and said, “Hush, boys, 
here comes old Pevenl — I see the Peak ” A laugh en- is 
sued, and Peter’s application stuck, to his d3ang day, 
Scott was in the Outer-House Pevenl of the Peak, or Old 
Pevenl — -and, bj' and by, like a good Ca\aher, he took to 
the designation kindly He was well aware that his owm 
familj’ and j-’ornigcr friends constantlj’ talked of him under 20 
tins sohngnel Manj a little note have I liad from him 
(and so probabl3' lias Peter also), reproving, 01 peihaps 
encouraging, Torj’ mischief, and signed, “Thine, Peveril ” 

It W’as, perhaps, some inward misgiving tow’ards the 
completion of Pevenl, that detcnnined Scott to bieak new 25 
ground m his nevt novel, and as he had before awakened 
a fresh interest by ventunng on English scenerj’ and his- 
tory, tr^’ the still bolder c\penment of a continental ex- 
cursion How'ever this maj'^ have been, he w’as encouraged 
and strengthened bj’’ the return of his fnend Skene, about 30 
this time, from a toui in France, in the course of which he 
had kept an accurate and lively journal, and executed a 
vast variety of clever drawings, leprcsenting landscapes 
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and ancient buildnigs, such as would have been most 
sure to interest Scott had he been the compamon of his 
n-andenngs Mr Skene's MS collections were placed at 
his disposal, and he took from one of their chapters the 
s substance of the original Introduction to Quentm Dunvard. 
Yet still his difficulties m this new undertaking nere fre- 
quent, and of a sort to nhich he had hitlierto been a 
stranger. I remember obsemng him many times m the 
Advocates Library ponng over maps and gazetteers ivith 
xo care and anxietj' 

The reader of his correspondence will find hints about 
various little matters connected with Scott’s own advanc- 
ing edifice, m which he may trace the President of the 
Royal Societi*® and the Chairman of the Gfas Company ^ 
IS But I cannot sai* that the “centurj* of inventions ’ at 
Abbotsford turned out vetj happily. His bells to move by 
compression of air m a piston proved a poor succedaneum 
for the simple wire, and his apphcation of gas-hght to the 
mtenor of a dwelhng-house was m fact attended with so 
so many inconvemences, that erelong all his family heartily 
wished it had never been thou^t of. ^Moreover, he had 
deceived himself as to the expense of such an apparatus 
when constructed and mamtamed for the use of a angle 
domestic establishment The efiect of the apparatus was 
55 at firrt superb In atting down to table, m Autumn, no 
one obs^ ed that m each of three chandehers there lurked 
a tmy bead of red hght Dinner passed off, and the sun 
went down and suddenly at the tunimg of a screw, the 
room wi« ffled with a gush of splendour wortliv of the 
3 s palace oi Maddm, but, as m the case of Aladdin) the old 
lamp wotild have been better in the upshot Jewelra- 
^par ^ but Caiceks and bps looked cold and wan in this 
heree iUumin'>tion and the eye was weaned, and the brow 
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ached, if the sitting 'vsns at all protracted I confess, 
ho^^e^er, that inj' chief enmity to the whole affair arises 
from mj' connction that Sir Waltei’s own health v\as 
damaged, in his latter years, in consequence of his habitu- 
ally worlang at night under the intense and burning glare s 
of a broad star of gas 

In June Quentm Durward was published, and sur- 
passing as its populanty was ci entuallj'-, Constable, w’ho 
was in London at the time, wrote in cold terms of its im- 
mediate reception lo 

Very shortly before the bookseller left Edinburgh for 
that tnp, he had concluded another bargain (his last of 
the sort) for the purchase of Wa\ erlcy copjTnghts — ac- 
quiring the author’s property in the Pirate, Nigel, Pe\ enl, 
and also Quentin Durward, out and out, at the pnee of is 
file thousand guineas Ho had thus paid for the copy- 
right of noiels (over and aboie the half profits of the 
earlj' separate cations) the sum of L 22,500 , and his 
ad\ ances upon “ works of fiction ” still in embryo amounted 
at this moment to L 10,000 more He began, in short, 20 
and the wonder is that he began so late, to suspect that 
the process of creation w as moving too rapidly The pub- 
lication of different sets of the Talcs in a collective shape 
, maj’- probabb’ have had a share in opening his eyes to the 
fact, that the voluminoiisncss of an author is an 3 ’thing but 25 
far curable to the rapid diffusion of his ivoiks as libraiy 
books — the great object wntli anj' pulihshcr who aspires 
at founding a solid fortune But he inereb' intimated on 
this occasion that, considering the usual chances of life 
and health, he must decline contiacting for any moicso 
DOiels untd those alrcad}'' bargained for were ivntten 
Scott himself appears to have admitted foi a moment the 
suspicion tliat he had been o\ci doing in the field of 10 - 
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mance, and opened the scheme of a work on popular 
superstitions, m the form of dialogue, for which he had 
long possessed ample materials m his cunous library of 
dtablene But before Constable had leisure to consider 
S this proposal in all its bearings, Quentin Durwaid, from 
bemg, as Scott expressed it, frostrbitf had ^emerged into 
most fervid and flounsliing life In fact, the sensation 
which this nor el on its first appearance created m Pans, 
was extremely similar to that which attended the onginal 
loWaverley m Edmburgh, and Ivanhoe afterwards in Lon- 
don For the first tune Scott had ventured on foreign 
ground, and the Fiench pubhc, long weaned of the pom- 
pous tragedians and feeble romancers, who had alone 
stmen to bnng out the ancient histoiy and manners of 
IS then country in popular foims, were seized with a fever of 
dehght when Louis XI ° and Charles the Bold® started mto 
life again at the beck of the Northern Magician The 
result of Quentin Duiuard, as regards the contemporary 
hterature of the Continent, would open a field for ample 
20 digression As concerns the author himself, the ra3'S of 
foreign enthusiasm speedily thawed the frost of Constable’s 
unwonted mlsgl^^ngs , the Dialogues on Superstition, if he 
ever began them, were verj' soon dropped, and the Nove- 
list resumed lus pen He had not sunk under the short- 
25 lived frown for he wrote to Ballantyne, on first ascer- 
taming that a damp was thiown on his usual manufacture, 


The mouse who only trusts to one poor hole, 
L'Un never b© u mouse of miy soul 


and, ^li^ lus publisher j-et remained irresolute as to the 
30 plan of Dialogues, threw off his excellent Essay on Eo- 
mance for the Encj clopmdia Brittanica, and I cannot 
but consider it as another display of his high self-reliance, 
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thnt, though he ■well knc\\ to what influence Quentin owed 
its ultunntc succe'ss in the Bntish market, he, the instant 
he foiind hiin'self encouraged to take up the trade of storj'- 
telUng again, sprang back to Scotland — nay, voluntarily 
encoiintcnHi new difficulties, bv fcolccting the compara-s 
tivcly tame and unpicture«que realitic» of modem manners 
in his naln e pro\ ince 

Tlie month of Augtist 182'i was one of the liappiest in 
Scott's life Ne\cr did I sec a bnehttr da^ at Abbotsford 
than that on wlurh ^Ii'ss Edgeworlh° fir<t arnved there lo 
— never can I forget her look and accent when she was 
xeccivctl by him at Ins archw.n. and e\chime<l, “Even*- 
thiug about you is exactly what one ought to ha\ c had wnt 
enough to dream The w either was beautiful, and the 

edifice, and its appurtenance'!, were all but complete, and ij 
daj after daj , so long as she could remain, her host had 
alv.'vs ''ome new jihn of g'uetv One da\ thcic was fish- 
ing on the Cauhlslnelds’ Ixith and *> dinner on the liealhj 
bank AnothC'-, the whole partv feasted by Sir Thomas 
the Ehnner’s wnterf.dl in the eltn — and the stone on lo 
ithieh ilaria that da> sat wa-:. e\oi afterward*, called 
tSlnnr Thu*> a fortnight wa** passed — and 
tlie M'non clo'-ccl for Misa Edgeworth nc»er s iw Abbots- 
ford again during hi« life, and I rin sort sure '•he could 
ne%er bear to look upon it now tb.at the spirit is fled 25 

Another welcome guest of the '=une month was Mr 
Adolphus” — the author of the Letters to Heber®, whose 
reminiscences of this and ‘■caei.il cubscqucnl xisits arc 
singularly n\nd and interesting He savs — 

“Xo one who has seen him can forgot the surprising 30 
power of change which his countenance showed when 
awakened from a state of compo>urp In 1823, Ins face, 
which was hcalthj and ‘■anguine, and the hair about it, 
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which had a strong i eddish tinge, contrasted rather than 
harmonized with the sleek, silveiy locks above, a contrast 
which might seem rather suited to a jovial and humorous, 
than to a patlictic expiession But lus features were 
s equally capable of both The form and hue of his eyes 
(for the benefit of minute physiognomists it sliould be 
noted that the iris contamed some small specks of broivn) 
were wonderfully calculated for shewing great varieties of 
emotion Their mournful aspect \ias extremely earnest 
loand affecting, and when he told some dismal and mys- 
terious story, thej' had a doubtful, melancholy, exploring 
look, which appealed irresistibly to the hearer’s imagina- 
tion Occasionally, when he spoke of something very 
audacious or eccentnc, they would dilate and light up with 
IS a tragi-comic, hare-brained expression, quite pecuhor 
to himself , one nught see m it a whole chapter of Canir- 
de-hon and tlie Clerk of Copmanhurst Never, perhaps, 
did a man go through all the gradations of lau^ter with 
such complete enjoyment, and a countenance so radiant 
aoThe first daira of a humorous thought w'ould shew itself 
sometimes, as he sat silent, by an involuntary lengthemng 
of the upper hp, follow ed bj’’ a sliy sidelong glance at his 
neighbours, indescnbablj'^ whimsical, and seeming to ask 
from their looks whether the spark of drollery should be 
2s suppressed or allowed to blaze out In the full tide of 
mirth he did indeed ‘laugh the heart’s laugh,’ hke Walpole, 
but it was not boisterous and overpowermg, nor did it 
clieck the course of lus W'ords, he could go on telhng or 
descanting, wlule his lungs did ‘crow like chanticleer,’ 
30 IS syllables, in the struggle, groiving more emphatic, his 
accent more stronglj'^ Scotch, and lus voice plaintive ivith 
excess of merriment ” 

St Ronan’s Well was pubhslied m December, and 
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in ite English reception there was another falling ofif, 
which of course somewhat dispmted the bookseller for the 
moment Scotch readers in general dissented stoutly 
from this judgment, allegmg (as they might weU do) that 
Meg Dods deserved a place b3' the side of Monkbams, s 
Baihe Jame, and Captain Dalgettj*, — that no one, who 
had hved in the author’s own countrj', could hesitate to 
recogmse "Vivid and happyportraituresm Touchwood, Mac- 
Turk, and the recluse minister of St Ronan’s ; — that the 
descnptions of natural sceneij’ might rank "vnth suxy he had lo 
given, — and, finallj’, that the whole character of Clara 
^lowbray, but especially its development m the third 
volume, formed an original creation, destined to be classed 
by postenty with the highest efforts of tragic romance 



CHAPTER Xm 


Publication of Redgauntlet — Abbotsford completed 
Mamage of Captam Scott — Constable’s iliseellanv 
projected — Life of Xapoleon begun — Tales of the 
Crusaders published — Tour in Ireland — Rumours of 
E\il among the Booksellers — lS3i-1825'- 

IxTNtEDiATEi/T on the conclusion of St Ronan’s Well, Sir 
Walter began Redgauntict, — but it had made consider- 
able progress at press before Constable and BallantjTic 
could persuade him to substitute that title for Hemes 
sThe book was pubhshed m June 1824, and tvas reedved 
at the time somewhat coldly, though it has smee, I beheve, 
found more justice The reintroduction of the adventu- 
rous hero of 1745, in the dulness and dimness of advancing 
age and fortunes hopele^y bhghted — and the presenting 
to him — witli whose romantic portraiture at an earher period 
historical truth had been so adniirablj' blended — as tlie 
moling principle of events not only entirely, but noton- 
ously imagmaiy — this was a rash experiment, and could 
not fail to suggest disadi antageous compansons j^et had 
IS there been no Waverley, I am persuaded the fallen and 
faded Ascamus“ of Redgauntlet would have been umver- 
sally pronounced a masterpiece 
This year — mirabtle dtetu^ ® — produced but one novd J 
and it^is not impossible that the author had taken deeply’ 
so into his mind, thou^ he would not immediately act upon 
them, certain hmts about the danger of ‘'overcropping,’’ 

170 
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wirch }m e bcc j .illudwl to p*- tiroj)iHnp from Ijis publisher? 
in ISXJ. He Ind. ho\\c\i.r, n libour of pomo eight to 
go through in *i ‘■econd cflition of hi> S^nft The 'idditions 
to this reprint ^\(re numeroii*;, niid lie torreeted his notes, 
ond the * Jjfe of the Dean’* fhrouchout with care s 
Xottnth«tandini: ii»minr}t-' letters to Trrrj' about his 
uphobterj* the far gn’aler pirt of it v> i.s ninnufactured at 
home llie most of tlie articles from I^ndon \%ere only 
models for the ti-'*’ of tvo or three iicat-hardcil ririicnters 
V, liorn he had di'cot orofl n* thr \ ill ict> near him ; and he lo 
w itched and dircctril their opr’Titions ns carefully as a 
George Bullock® coaM hat e done , and tlie results « ere Mich 
'‘s f ven Bullock might hn\ c adtmrr-d The groat taulc m 
tlic hbnrv. fo’- ewnph la mosi lomplev and beautiful 
o’lt), was done tntireb m the room where it now stands ij 
b\ Jo'"nh Snilhnglaw of Darniek — tlie Shenff planning 
and -ludioi'p f.en t'lni i- nalou^U 'is ever an old ladj 
IJOiid''rc<l the dritlopmeut of an emlirnidcrfd cu'-hion 
Tim hangu'gs and <urt nii-, too wtn* chieflv the work of a 
iitUemineli-fr>ek«d tailor bv name II ilh/iin Goodfellow — ;o 
fvse '’t Abbol'fonl, v here Im answeral lo IMin) — wlio 
ofcupicti a toll ige on *^0011 ' farm of the Broomielec.-i , one 
oftiie raee who enej» from honustt.'>d to homestead, wel- 
comed alierorr th(> .appear b,i hou'-ewife and haml- 
»n id'n, the groat gos-mtaud new-«meii of the parish, — m 25 
hrnttiMi iiomtn«latnrc carilimrt Proiidh and carneillv 
Old pn the e tod in his •■ernfe, and I think it iras 

one of them that when '•ome stranger iida-d a question 
about his per-onal denuaiiour, answered in the-c simple 
vorJs — “^^r Walter «pf-'ik‘- to eieri man as if the}* were 30 
hlood-rtlalioim ” Kol Jong after he had (omplctcd Ins 
work at Abbotsford. hlUc Goodfrllow fell ‘^ick, and as his' 
Cjhin w.as near Chiefswood, I had many opportunities of 
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observing the Sheriff’s kind attention to him in his afflic- 
tion I can never forget the evemng on winch the poor 
tailor died 'RTien Scott entered the hovel he found ever}'^- 
thing silent, and inferred from the looks of the good women 
5 m attendance that their patient had fallen asleep, and that 
they feared his sleep was the final one He murmured 
some syllables of kind regret, — at the sound of his voice 
the djnng tailor unclosed his eyes, and eagerly and ivist- 
fuUy sat up, clasping his hands with an expression of 
lo rapturous gratefulness and devotion, that, m tlie midst 
of deformity, disease, pam, and WTetchedness, was at once 
beautiful and sublime He cried with a loud voice, 
“The Lord bless and reward you^’’ and ejqnred mtli 
the effort 


IS In the painting too Sir Walter personally directed everj’- 
thing He abominated the commonplace daubing of walls, 
panels, doom, and window-boards, with coats of white, 
blue, or grey, and thought that sparkhngs and edgings of 
gilding only made their baldness and poverty more notice- 
30 able Except in the drawmg-room, which he abandoned 
to Lady Scott’s taste, all tlie roofs were m appearance at 
least of antique carved oak, relieved by coats of arms duly 
blazoned at the intersections of beams, and resting on 
cormces to the eye of the same matenal, but composed 
35 of casts in plaster of Pans, after the fobage, the flowers, 
e ^otesque monsters and dwarfs, and sometimes the 
eau lul heads of nuns and confessors, on which he had 
1 among the cloistere of Melrose 

K«ri « " pamtmg of these things, also, he 

30 had mstruments Mho considered it as a labour of love 
ihe mastcr-hmnea-, m particular (Mr D R Hay), had 

Mondprfn? to his person, and tins was not 

> or he, in fact, owed a prosperous fortune to 
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Scott’s kind and sagacious counsel tendered at the i ery 
outset of lus career 

By Cliristmas the Talcs of the Cmsaders were begun, 
and Abbotsford was at last nd of caipenters and up- 
holsterers Young Walter arrned to sec Ins father’s s 
house complete, and filled mth a larger compaio'' than it 
could e\er before accommodate One of tlie guests was 
Captain Basil Hall, always an agreeable one a traveller 
and a sarant, full of stones and theories, me\liaustible in 
spints, cunosity, and enthusiasm Sir Walter w^as sur-io 
pnsed and a little annoyed on obscrvmg that the Captam 
kept a note-book on Ins knee while at table, but made no 
remark He kindly allowed me, m 1836, to read his 
Abbotsford Dianes, &c , and make W'hat use of them I 
might then think piopcr On the present occasion I must is 
give but a specimen — 

''Last night there was a dance m honour of Sir Walter 
Scott’s eldest son, w’ho had recently come from Sandliurst 
College,® after having passed through some militarj’’ ex- 
aminations with great credit We had a great clan of 20 
Scotts There w'cre no less than nine Scotts of Harden, 
and ten of other families There w ei e olheis besides from 
the neighbourhood — at least half a dozen' Fergussons, 
with the jolly Sir Adam at then head — Lady Fergusson, 
her niece Miss Jobson, the prettj'^ heiress of Lochoic,” &c 25 
But nith all his acuteness. Hall does not seem to have 
caught any suspicion of the leal purpose and mcamng of 
this ball That evening was one of the very proudest and 
happiest in Scott’s brilhant existence Its festuities were 
held in honour of the 3'oung lady, whom the Captain names 30 
cursorily as “ the pretty heiress of Lochore ” It was 
known to not a few of the party, and I should have sup- 
posed it might have been surmised by the rest, that those 
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halls were displayed for tlie first tune in all tlieir splendour, 
on an occasion not less interesting to the Poet than the 
conclusion of a treaty of mamage between the heir of his 
name and fortunes, and the amiable niece of his fnends 
s Sir Adam and Lady Fergusson It was the fiist regular 
ball given at Abbotsford, and the last Nay, I beheve 
nobody has ever danced under tliat roof since then I 
myself never again saw the whole range of apartments 
thrown open for the leception of companj’^ except once — 
loon the day of Sir Walter Scott’s funeral 

The lady’s fortune was a handsome one, and her guard- 
ians exerted the powers with which they were mvested, 
by requiring that the marriage-contract should settle 
Abbotrford (with reserxation of Sm Waltei’s owm liferent) 
IS upon the affianced parties To tins condition he gave a 
ready assent, and tlie moment he had signed the deed, he 
exclaimed — “I have now parted witli my lands with more 
pleasure than I ever derived from the acquisition or pos- 
session of tliem , and if I be spared for ten years, I think 
sol may promise to settle as much more agam upon these 
young folks ” It wns w ell for himsdf and Ins children that 
his auguncs, which failed so miserably as to the matter of 
worldly wealth, w'ere destined to no disappomtment as 
rejected considerations of a higher description 
The mamage took place at Edinburgh on the 3d da}' of 
Febmary, and w'hen tlie young couple left Abbotsford tw'o 
or three weeks afterwards. Sir Walter promised to visit 
them at then* regimental quarters in Ireland in the course 
+1 ^®^™Gr Before he fulfilled tliat purpose he had 

30 ic addibonal pleasure of seemg his son gazetted” as Cap- 
tain in the King’s Hussars — a step for which Sir Walter 
advanced the laige sum of L 3500 

ut at this time tlie chief subject of concern was a grand 
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scheme of revolution m the whole art and traflSc of pub- 
hshmg, which Constable first opened in detail one Saturday 
at Abbotsford ^ — none being present except Sir Walter, 
Ballantyne, and myself The reader does not need to be 
told that the senes of cheap volumes, subsequently issued s 
under the title of "Constable’s Miscellany,” was the 
scheme on which this great bookseller was brooding 
Before he left Abbotsford, it was arranged that the first 
number of this collection should consist of one half of 
Waverley, the second, of tlie fiist section of a "Life of lo 
Napoleon Bonaparte by the autlior of Waverley”, that 
this Life should be compnsed m four of these numbers , 
and that, imtil the whole senes of his novels had been 
issued, a volume every second month, in this new and un- 
costly form, he should keqi the Ballantyne press going is 
with a senes of histoncal works, to be issued on the al- 
ternate months 

Some circumstances in the progress of the Tales of the 
Crusaders, now on the eve of pubhcation, must have 
been uppermost in Scott’s mmd when he met Constable’s 20 
proposals with so much alacnty The story of The Be- 
trothed — ■ (to winch he was mainly prompted by the 
hvely conversation on Welsh antiqmties of Archdeacon 
Williams) — found no favour as it advanced with Bal- 
lant}Tie, and so heavily did his cntical remonstrances 25 
weigh on the author, that he at length determmed to can- 
cel it for ever The tale, however, all but a chapter or 
two, had been printed off, and both pubhsher and pnnter 
paused about committing such a mass to the flames The 
slieets were hung up meanwhile, and Scott began The 30 
Talisman — of which also James criticised the earher 
chapters m such a strain that Scott w'as deeply vexed 
“Is it wise,” he wrote, "to mend a duU overloaded fire by 
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heaping on a shovelful of wet coals?” and hinted somi 
doubts whether he should proceed He did so, however 
the cntical printer by degrees warmed to the story, ant 
he at last pronounced The Talisman such a masterpiece 
stliat The Betrothed might venture abroad under it 
wing Sir Walter was now reluctant on that subject, ant 
said he vould rather wnte two moie new novels than thi 


feu pages necessaiy to complete his unfortunate “Be 
trothed” But wlule he hesitated, the Geiman news 
lo papers announced “o new romance hy the author of Waver- 
ley'’ as about to issue from the press of Leipsig There 
was some ground for suspectmg that a set of the suspended 
sheets might have been purloined and sold to a pirate, and 
this consideration put an end to his scruples And w'hen 
IS the German did pubhsh the fabncation, entitled Wallad- 
nior, it could no longer be doubtful that some reader of 
Scott’s sheets had commumcated at least the fact that he 
was breaking ground in Wales 


Early in June, then, the Tales of the Crusaders were 
aoput forth, and, as IVIr Ballantyne had predicted, the 
brightness of the Tahsman dazzled the eyes of the million 
as to the defects of the twm-story Few of these pubh- 
cations had a more enthusiastic greetmg, and Scott's 
hterap’ plans were, as the reader will see reason to infer, 
as conaderably modified m consequence of the new burst of 
app ause wluch attended the bnlhant procession of his 
Saladm and Coeur de Lion 

He began, without delay, what was meant to be a very 
prehnunaiy sketch of the French Revolution, prior 
of his hero upon the scene of action 
fni* ought, might be done almost currente calamo° , 

events as they o(^ 
Mind, and he had not failed to peruse every 
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boot of anj' considerable importance on these subjects as 
it issued from tlie press He apprehended tlie necessit3', 
on the other hand, of more laborious studj*^ in the ^^a5■ of 
: reading than he had for many years had occasion for, be- 
fore he could enter with advantage upon Buonapaite’s s 
military career, and Constable accordinglj’- set about 
collecting a new librarj’ of printed materials, which con- 
tinued from day to daj' pounng in upon luin, till his httle 
, parlour m Castle Street looked more like an auctioneer’s 
premises than an author’s The first uaggon dehvered lo 
itself of about a hundred huge fohos of the Moniteur”, 
and London, Pans, Amsterdam, and Brussels, were all 
laid under contnbution to meet the bold demands of his 
purveyor 

In the meantime he advanced noth his Introduction , is 
and, catching fire as the theme expanded before him, had 
so soon several chapters in his desk, mthout havnng trav- 
elled over half the ground assigned for them, that Constable 
saw it would be in vain to hope for the completion of the 
work withm four duodecimos They resolved tliat it 20 
should be published, m the first instance, as a separate 
book, in four volumes of the same size vvuth the Tales of 
the Crusaders, but with more pages and more letterpress 
to each page Scarcely had this been settled before it 
became obvnous, that four such volumes would never 25 
suffice , and the number was week after week extended — 
with corresponding alterations as to the rate of the author’s 
payment Constable still considered the appearance of 
the second edition of the Life of Napoleon in his Mis- 
cellany as the great point on which the fortunes of that 30 
Tindertaking were to turn , and its commencement was in 
consequence adjourned , which, however, must have been 
the case at any rate, as the stock of the Novels was greater 

H 
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than he had calculated , and some interval must elapse, 
before, ■with fairness to the retail trade he could thro'w that 
long senes mto any cheaper form 
Before the Court rose in July, Sir Walter had made 
s conaderable progres m his Sketii of the French Revo- 
lution; but it was agreed that he should make his prom- 
ised excursion to Ireland before any IMS went to the 


pnnters 

On the 1st of August we proceeded from Dubhn to 
loEdgeworthsto'wn the party being now reinforced by Cap- 
tam and ilrs Scott A happy meeting it ■was. 'we re- 
mained there for several days making excursions to Loch 
Od and other scenes of mterest m Longford and the 
adjoining counties the gentry everywhere exertmg theair 
issdves 'With true Irish zeal to agnize their affectionate 
pride in then illustrious coimtrywoman, and thdr appre- 
dation of her guest . while her brother, IMr. LoveQ Edge- 
worth had his classical mansion filled every evemng 'with 
a succesaon o: distmguished friends the ilife of Ireland 
» above all, we had the opportumty of seemg in what 
umversai respect and comfort a gentleman's family may 
h\e m that coimtty rnd m far from its most favoured 
fctnci proMded only they h\ e there habitually, and do 
their as the fnends and guardians of those among 
wnom Providence has appomted their proper place. Here 
we lound neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry*, bat 
snug cottages and snulmg faces all about Here there "was 
school m the village, of which masters and 
pup 5 m a nearly equal proportion Protestants and 
^ i ^ , ^^‘*®hcs the Protestant squire himself making 

in r^ular part of his daily busines to ■visit the scene of 

TFiOtl* « . 
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enough coincidence that Ohver Goldsmitli and Mana 
Edgeu'ortli should botli ha^ e denved their early lo\ e and 
knowledge of Insh character and manners from the same 
identical distnct He received part of his education at 
this \cry «chool of Edgeworthstown, and Pallasmores 
(the ZocMS CMi noincn ol Pallas of Johnson’s epitaph"), 
the httle hamlet where the author of the Vicar of Wake- 
field first saw the hght, is still, as it was m his time, tlie 
property of the Edgeworths It may well be imagined 
with what hvety interest Sir Walter survej ed the scenery lo 
with which so many of the proudest recollections of Ire- 
land must c\cr be associated, and how cunouslj he studied 
the rural manners it presented to him, in tlie hope (not 
disappointed) of being able to trace some of lus friend’s 
bright creations to their first hints and germs I was is 
then a j’oung man, and I cannot forget how’ much I was 
struck at the time by some words that fell from one of 
them, when, in the course of a wnlk in the park at Edge- 
worthstown, I happened to use some phrase which con- 
veyed (though not perhaps meant to do so) the impression ao 
that I sugiected Poets and Novelists of being a good deal 
accustom^ to look at life and the world only as materials 
for art A soft and pensive shade came over Scott’s 
face as he said — “I fear j'ou have some \ cry young ideas 
in your head — are j ou not too apt to nieasui e things as 
by some reference lo literature — to cbsbclieve that any- 
body can be worth much care, who has no knowledge 
of that sort of thing, or taste for it ? God help us • wdiat 
a poor world 'this w'oiild be if that were the true doctnne • 

I have read books enough, and obsen ed and conversed 30 
wiUi enough of eminent and splendidty cultivated minds, 
too, in my time, but I assure you, I have heard higher 
sentiments from the bps of poor uneducated men and 
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•nomen, when exerting the spirit of severe yet gentle 
heroism under difficulties and afflictions, or speakmg then 
simple thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of fiiends 
and neighbours, than I ever yet met with out of the pages 
sof the Bible We shall never learn to feel and respect 
our real calhng and destmy, unless we have taught our- 
selves to consider everything as moonshine, compared 
with the education of the heart ” Mana did not listen to 
this wuthout some w'ater m her eyes — (her tears are alw a.ys 
10 ready when any generous stnng is touched, — for, as 
Pope says, “the finest mmds, like the finest metals, dis- 
solve the easiest,”) — but she brushed them gaily aside, 
and said, “You see how it is — Dean Swift said he had 
ivritten his books m order that people might learn to treat 
15 him hke a great lord — Sir Walter writes his in order that 
he may be able to treat his people as a great lord ought 
to do ” 


Lest I should forget to mention it, I put down here a 
rebuke w’hich, later in his hfe, Sir Walter once gave in my 
2oheanng to his daughter Anne She happened to say of 
something, I forget what, that she could not abide it — 
it was vulgar “My love,” said her father, “you speak 
f XU young lady , do you know, after all, the meamng 

of this word vulgar f ’Tis only common, nothmg that is 
25 common, except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of 
m a tone of contempt, and when j'ou have hi^ed to my 
di^osed to agree ivith me m thanking 
ti n’t nothing really worth hanng or canng about in 
this w orld IS uncommon ” 

0 “ the 1 st of September 
resumed liis usual habits of 
brop/v ramble among his own glens, the 

. over the moors, the merry spell at the wood- 
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man’s axe, or the festive chase of Newark, Fermlee, Hang- 
ingshaw, or Ddoraine, the quiet old-fashioned content- 
ment of the httle domestic circle, alternating with the 
brilhant phantasmagoria of adminng, and sometimes 
admired, strangers — or the hoisting of the telegraphs 
flag that called laird and bonnet-laird to the burmng of 
the vater, or the wassail of the hall The hours of the 
closet alone had found a change The preparation for 
the Life of Napoleon ivas a course of such hard reading 
as had not been called for while “the great magician,” lo 
in the full sunshme of ease, amused himself, and delight^ 
the world, b5* unrolhng, fold after fold, his endlessl3’^ vaned 
panorama of romance That miracle had to all appear- 
ance cost him no effort Unmoved and serene among the 
multiplicities of worldly busmess, and the invasions of is 
half Europe and America, he had gone on tranquilly 
enjojTug, rather than exerting his genius, in the production 
of those masterpieces vluch have peopled all our firesides 
withmexpensive fnends, andl'endered the sohtary suprem- 
aej' of Shakqieare, as an all-comprehensi\ e and gemalao 
pamter of man, no longer a proverb 
He had, wlule this w’as the occupation of his few desk- 
hours, read onlj' for his diversion How much he read 
even then, his correspondence maj"^ have afforded some 
notion l^hose who observed him the most constantly, as 
were never able to understand how he contm ed to keep 
himself so thoroughlj’ up with tlie stream of contemporary 
hterature of almost all sorts, French and German, as well 
as English That a rapid glance might tell lum more 
than another man could gather by a week’s ponng, may 30 
easil3'^ be guessed , but the grand secret was his peipetu^ 
practice of his own grand maxim, never lo he doing nothing 
He had no “ unconsidered tnfles ” of time Ever3’- moment 
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was turned to account, and thus he had leisure for everj'- 
thing — except, indeed, the newspapers, which consume 
so many precious hours now-a-daj'S with most men, and 
of which, during the period of my acquamtance with him, 
she certainly read less than any other man I ever knew 
that had any habit of reading at all I should also except, 
speaking generall}', the Renews and ^lagazmes of the 
time Of tliese he saw few, and of the few he read 
httle 

10 He had now to applj' himself doggedly to the mastering 
of a huge accumulation of historical matenals He read, 
and noted, and indexed mth the pertmacity of some pale 
compiler in the Bntish Museum, but rose from such em- 
ploj-ment, not radiant and buo5'ant, as after he had been 
isfeastmg Inmself among the teeming harv'ests of Fancy, 
but with an aching brow, and ej'es on which the dimness 
of years had begun to plant some qiecks, before they were 
subjected agam to that straimng over small pnnt and 
difficult manuscnpt uluch had, no doubt, been famihar 
aoto them m the earlj* time, when in (Shoi^eed’s phrase) 
“he uas making liunself ” It u as a pleasant sight when 
one happened to take a passmg peep into his den, to see 
the white head erect, and the smile of conscious inspiration 
on his lips, while the pen, held boldly, and at a command- 
25 ing distance, glanced steadilj- and gaily along a fast-black- 
emng page of The Talisman It now often made me 
80113' to catch a glimpse of him, stooping and ponng with 
his spectacles, amidst piles of authorities — a little note- 
book rcadj in the left hand, that had alwaj’s used to be at 
3ohberty for patting IMaida 

Towards the end of September I returned to Scotland 
from a nsit to London on some personal business Durmg 
that iTsit I had heard a great deal more than I understood 
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about the commercial excitement of the time There had 
been several j’ears of extravagant speculation 

Among other hints were some concernmg a bookselhng 
estabhshment in London, with which I knew Constable to 
be closel}’- connected Little suspecting the extent tos 
•which any mischance of hlessrs Hurst and Robinson must 
involve Sir Walter’s own responsibihties, I transmitted 
to him the rumours in question Before I could have his 
answer, a legal fnend told me that people -vvere talking 
doubtfully about Constable’s own stabihty I thought it lo 
probable, that if Constable fell into any embariassments, 
Scott might suffer the incomemence of losing the copy- 
money of his last novel Nothmg more serious occurred 
to me But I thought it my duty to tell Iiim this whisper 
also , and heard from lum, almost by return of post, tliat, 15 
shake w'ho might in London, his fnend in Edinburgh was 
"rooted, as well as branched, like the oak ” 

Scott soon comnneed himself that it would facihtate, not 
impede, his progress with Napoleon, to have a work of 
imagination m hand also The success of the Tales of 20 
the Crusaders had been veiy high, and Constable, well 
aware that it had been his custom of old to carry on tw'o 
romances at the same time, was now too happy to encour- 
age him in begmmng Woodstock, to be taken up whenever 
the histoncal MS should be in advance of the press 25 

Thenceforth, as the Diary shews, he continued to divide 
his usual desk-hours accordingly but before he had filled 
manj' pages of the pnvate Quarto, it begins to record 
alarm — from day to day deepemng — as to Constable, 
and the extent to which the great publisher’s affairs had 30 
by degrees come to be connected and bound up wnth 'those 
of the pnnting firm 

Till John Ballantyne’s death, as already mtimated, the 
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pecuniary management of that firm had been "vv holly m his 
hands Of his conduct m such business I need add no 
more the burden had since been on his surMving brother , 
and I am now obhged to say that, though lus deficiencies 
S'were of a very different sort from John’s, they were, as 
respected his commercial career and connexions, great and 
unfortunate 

He was busy, indeed, and inestimably serviceable to 
Scott was his labour , but it consisted solely m the correc- 
lo tion and refusal of proof-sheets It is most true, that Sir 
Walter’s humed method of composition rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that wliatever he wrote should be sub- 
jected to far more’than the usual amount of inspection 
required at the hands of a printer , and it is equally so, 
IS that it would have been extremely difficult to find another 
man wiUing and able to bestow such time and care on his 
proof-sheets as thej' uniformlj’ recei\ ed from James But 
this was, m fact, not tlie proper occupation of the man who 
was at the head of the estabhshment — who had under- 
20 taken the pecumary management In a letter addressed 
to John Ballantyne, when the bookseUmg-house was break- 
ing up, Scott says, — “One or other of you will need to be 
constantly in the pnnting-office lienc^orth, it is the sheet 
anchor’’ This was ten jears after that estabhshment 
2S began Thenceforth James, m comphance with this 
injunction, occupied, dunng many hours of every da.y, a 
cabinet withm the premises in the Canongate, but who- 
ever i-isited him there, found him at the same eternal 
business, that of a htcrator, not that of a printer He was 
30 either editing his newspaper — or correcting sheets, 6r 
wnting cntical notes to the Author of Waverley Shake- 
speare, Addison, Johnson, and Burke, were at his dbow , 
but not the ledger We may thus understand poor John’s 
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complaint, m what I may call lus d 5 ang memorandum, 
of the "large sums abstracted from the booksdhng house 
for the use of the prmting-ofBce " Yet that bookselhng 
house W’as from the first a hopeless one, whereas, under 
aecuratc superintendence, the other ou^t to have pro-s 
duced the partners a dmdend of from L 2000 to L 3000 
a-year, at the very least 

On the other hand, the necessity of pro\nding some 
remedy for this radical disorder must very soon have 
forced itsdf upon the conviction of all concerned, had not lo 
John introduced his fatal enhghtcnment on the subject 
of facilitatmg discounts, and raising cash by means of 
accommodation-bills Hence the perplexed slates and 
calendars — the wildernesses and labyrinths of ciphers, 
through which no e}^ but that of a professed accountant is 
could have detected any clue, hence the accumulation of 
bills and counter-bills drawn by both bookselhng and pnnt- 
ing-house, and gradually so mixed up witli other obliga- 
tions, that John died in utter ignorance of the condition 
of their affairs The pecuniary detail then devolved upon 20 
James, and I fancy it will be only too apparent that 
he never made even one senous effort to master the 
formidable array of figures thus committed to his sole 
trust 

The reader has been enabled to trace from its beginnings 25 
the connexion betw cen Constable and the two Ballantyne 
firms It has been seen how much they both owed to his 
interference on vanous occasions of pressure and alarm 
But w'hen he, in his over-weemng self-sufficiency, thought 
it involved no mighty hazard to indulge his better fed- 30 
mgs, as wrdl as his lordly vanity, in shiddmg these firms 
from commercial dishonour, he had estimated but loosdj’^ 
tlie demands of the career of speculation on w’hich he was 
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himself entermg And by and by, when advancing by 
one mighty plunge after another m that vast fidd, he felt 
m his own person the threatemngs of more signal nun than 
could have befallen them, this “Napoleon of the press” — 
s still as of old buoyed up to the ultimate result of his grand 
operations by the most fulsome flattenes of imagmation — 
appears to have tossed aside very summarily all scruples 
about the extent to which he might be entitled to tax 
their sustaiiung credit m requital The Ballantynes, 
loif they had comprehended all the bearings of the case, 
n ere not the men to consider grudgingly demands of this 
nature, founded on semce so important, and who can 
doubt that Scott viewed them from a chivalrous altitude? 
It IS easy to see, that the moment the obhgations became 
IS reciprocal, there arose extreme peril of theu: coming to be 
hopelessly compheated It is equally clear, that Scott 
ought to have applied on these affairs, as their comphea- 
tion thickened, the acumen which he exerted, and rather 
pnded hunself in exertmg, on smaller points of worldly 
20 business, to the utmost That he did not, I must always 
regard as the enigma of his personal historj’-, but vanous 
incidents m that history, wluch I have already narrated, 
prove incontestably tliat he had never done so, and I 
am unable to account for this having been the case, except 
25 on the supposition that his confidence in the resources 
of Constable and tlie prudence of James Ballantyne was 
‘ so entire, tliat he willingly absolved himsdf from all duty 
of active and thoroughgoing supennspection 
This IS sufficiently astonishmg — and had this been aU, 
30 the result must sooner or later have been sufficiently 
uncomfortable, but it must be admitted that Scott could 
never have foreseen a step which Constable took in the 
frenzied excitement of his day of pecuniary alarm Owing 
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to the onginal habitual irregulanties of John Ballantyne, 
it had been adopted as the regular plan between that 
person and Constable, that, whenever the latter signed a 
bill for the purpose of the otJier’s raising money among 
the bankers, there should, in case of lus neglecting to take s 
that bill up before it fell due, be deposited a counter-bill, 
signed bj’- Ballantyne, on which Constable imght, if need 
were, raise a sum equivalent to that for which he had 
pledged his ciedit I am told that tins is an usual enough 
course of procedure among speculative merchants, andw 
it may be So But mark the issue The plan went on 
under James’s management, just as John had begun it 
Under his management also — such was the incredible 
looseness of it — the couiitcr-bills, meant only for being 
sent into the market in the event of the primary bills being i5 
threatened with dishonour — these instruments of safe- 
guard for Constable against contingent danger were al- 
lowed to he unmquired about in Constable’s desk, until 
tlicy had swelled to a truly monstrous "sheaf of stamps ’’ 
Constable’s hour of distress darkened about him, and he 
rushed intli these to the money-changers And thus it 
came to pass, that, supposing Ballantjme and Co to have 
at the day of reckoning, obhgations against them, m con- 
sequence of bill transactions with Constable, to the extent 
of L 25,000, they were legally responsible for L 50,000 
Scott’s fnends, and above all postenty, are not left to 
consider his fate -without consohng reflections They 
who knew and loved him, must ever remembei that the 
real ndbihty of his character could not have exhibited 
itself to tlie world at large, had he not been exTiosed m his a© 
later years to the oideal of adversity And others as well 
as tlicy maj' feel assured, that had not that adversity been 
preceded by the perpetual spur of pecumary demands, he 
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who began life with such quick appetites for all its ordi- 
narj’ enjojunents, would never have devoted himself to 
the rearing of that gigantic monument of gemus, labour, 
and power, which his works now constitute. The imagi- 
5 nation which has bequeathed so much to dehght and hu- 
mamzemankind, would hai edevdoped few of itsmiraculous 
resources, except m the embelhshment of his own personal 
existence The enchanted sprmg might have sunk into 
earth with the rod that bade it gush, and left us no hving 
10 waters We cannot understand, but we may nevertheless 
respect, even the strangest capnces of the marvellous com- 
bination of faculties to which our debt is so weighty We 
should tiy to picture to ourselves what tlie actual mtellec- 
tual life must have been, of tlie author of such a senes of 
IS romances We should ask ourselves whether, filling and 
discharging so soberly and gracefully as he did the common 
functions of social man, it was not, nevertheless, impossible 
but that he must have passed most of his life in other 
w orlds than ours , and we ought hardly to think it a gnev- 
20 0US circumstance that their bnght visions should have 
left a dazzle sometimes on the eyes which he so gently 
reopened upon our prosaic reahties He had, on the whole, 
a command over the powers of his mmd — I mean, that 
he could control and direct his thoughts and reflections 
25 with a readiness, firmness, and easj' secunty of sway — 
beyond what I find it possible to trace m any other artist's 
recorded character and history; but he could not habitu- 
ally flmg them into the region of dreams throughout a 
long senes of years, and yet be expected to find a corre- 
3o^ondmg satisfaction in bending them to the less a^ee- 
able considerations which the circumstances of any human 
being’s practical lot m this world must present in abun- 
dance The traimng to which he accustomed himself 
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could not leave Inm as he •was when he began He must 
pay the penalty, as well as reap the glory of this hfe-long 
abstraction of reverie, this self-abandonment of Fairsdand 
» This was for lum the last year of man}'^ things , among 
others, of Sybil Grey and the Abbotsford Hunt Towards s 
the close of a hard run on his neighbour Gala’s ground, 
he adventured to leap the Calratl — that venerable rehc 
of the daj’s of 

"Reged wide and fair Strath-Clyde ” 

He was severely bruised and shattered, and never after- 1© 
wards recovered the feehng of confidence, without \ihich 
tliere can be no pleasure in horsemanship He often talked 
of this accident with a somewhat superstitious moum- 
fulness 



CHAPTER Xiy 


Bum of the Houses of Constable and Ballantyne - — Death 
of Ladj' Scott — Publication of Woodstock — ^ Journey 
to London and Pans — Pubheation of the lafe of 
Napoleon — 1825-1827 

James B\llantyxe says, m a paper dictated from his 
deathbed — “I need not here enlarge upon the unfortu- 
nate facihtj' which, at the penod of universal confidence 
and indulgence, oui and other houses leceived from the 
S banks Suffice it to say that all our appearances of pros- 
pent}', as ucU as tliose of Constable, and Hurst and 
Robinson, were merely shadous, and that from the 
moment the banlters e\lubitcd symptoms of doubt, it 
might, have been, easy to<hsce\er vrhatmustbe theultimatfi 
10 result Dunng neeks, and eien months, however, our 
house uas kept m a state of %ery painful suspense The 
other two, I have no doubt, saw the coming events more 
clearly I must heic saj, that it was one of Sir Walter’s 
neaknesses to shnnk too much from looking e\'il m the 
IS face, and that he nas apt to cany a great deal too far — - 
‘sufficient for the daj’- is the enl thereof ’ I do hot think 
it was more than three weeks before the catastrophe that 
he became fully comnneed it was impending — if indeed 
his feehngs ever reached the length of conviction at all 
aoThus, at the last, lus fortitude w^as very severely tned 
indeed ” 

Mr Ballantyne had never seen Scott’s Diary, and its 
entries from tlie 20th November 1825 (when it begins) 
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until the middle of January 1826, are in perfect accord- 
ance with this statement The first on the subject is in 
these terms — “Here is matter for a May mormng but 
much fitter for a November one The general distress 
in the city has affected H and R , Constable’s great s 
agents Should tliey go, it is not hkely that Constable 
can stand , and such an event would lead to great distress 
and perplexity on the part of J B and myself Thank 
God, I have enough to pay more than 20s in the pound, 
takmg matters at the very woist But much inconven- lo 
lence must be the consequence I had a lesson in 1814 
which should have done good , but success and abundance 
erased it from my mind But tins is no time for journal- 
izing or moralizing either Necessity is hke a sourfaced 
cook-maid, and I a turn-spit she has flogged, ere now, till is 
he mounted his wheel If Woodstock can be out by 
25th January it will do much, — and it is possible ’’ 

Thus he continued to labour on at his romance , from 
time to time arrested amidst his visions by some fresh 
omen of the commg reahty but after suggesting or con- 20 
currmg m the commercial measure that seemed feasible, 
immediately commanding his mmd into obhvion of what- 
ever must prevent his pursuance of the task that depended 
solely on himself That doivn to the 14th of December he 
was far indeed from having brought home to himself any- 25 
thing like the extent of his danger, is clear enough from 
the step recorded m that dajr’s entay — namely, his con- 
senting to avail himself of the power he had retained of 
borrowing L 10,000 on the lands of Abbotsford, and 
advancing that sum to the strugghng houses Ballantyne 30 
hmts that m his opmion both Constable and his London 
agents must have foreseen more clearly the issue of the 
struggle , and it is certain that the only point in Constable’s 
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personal conduct which Scott afterwards considered him- 
self entitled to condemn and resent, was coimected with 
these last advances 

On the ISth of December he wntes thus — “If thmgs 
5 go badly m London, the magic wand of the Unknown wiU 
be shivered m his grasp He must then, faith, be termed 
the Too-well-known The feast of fancy will be over with 
the feehng of mdependence He shall no longer have the 
dehght of waking m the morning with bnght ideas m his 
10 mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and count them 
monthlj’, as the means of plantmg such scaurs and pur- 
chasmg such wastes , replacmg dreams of fiction by other 
prospective nsions of nalks by 

‘Fountam heads, and pathless groves, 

IS Places which pale passion loves ’ 

This cannot be , but I may work substantial husbandr}', 
i e write historv, and such concerns Thej' will not be 
received with the same enthusiasm , at least, I much doubt 
the general knowledge that an author must write for his 
20 bread, at least for impronng lus pittance, degrades liim 
and lus productions in the pubhc eye He falls mto the 
second-rate rank of estimation 

‘While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side goad. 
The high-mettled racer ’s a hack on the road ’ 

25 It IS a bitter thought, but if tears start at it, let them 
flow ^ly heart chugs to the place I have created — there is 
scarce a tree on it that does not owe its bemg to me — 
"What a life mme has been’ — half-educated, almost 
wholly neglected, or left to mj-self , stuffing my head with 
30 most nonsensical trash, and undervalued by most of my 
compamons for a time, getting forward, and held a bold 
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and a clever fellow, contiary to the opinion of all who 
tliought me a mere dreamer , broken-hearted for two years , 
mj' heart handsomely pieced again — but the crack iviU 
remain till my dying day Rich and poor four or five 
times, once on the verge of nun, yet opened a new sources 
of we^th almost overflowing Now to be bioken in my 
pitch of pride, and nearly winged (unless good news should 
come ) because London chooses to be m an uproar, and in 
the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inoffensive lion like 
myself is pushed to the wall But what is to be the end lo 
of it? God knows, and so ends the catechism — No- 
body in the end can lose a penny by me — that is one 
comfort Men wiU think pnde has had a fall Let them 
indulge their own pnde m thinkmg that my fall will make 
them higher, or seem so at least I have the satisfaction is 
to recollect that my prospenty has been of advantage to 
many, and to hope that some at least will forgive my 
transient wealth on account of the innocence of my in- 
tentions, and my real msh to do good to the poor Sad 
hearts, too, at Damick, and in the cottages of Abbots- 20 
ford I have half resolved never to see the place again 
How could I tread my hall with such a dimimshed crest ? 
— how hve a poor indebted man where I was once tlie 
wealthy, the honoured ? I was to have gone there on Satur- 
day in joy and prospenty to receive my friends My dogs 25 
will wait for me m vain It is foohsh — but the thoughts 
of partmg from tliese dumb creatures have moved me more 
tlian any of the painful reflections I have put doivn 
Poor things* I must get them kind masters* There 
may be yet those who, lovmg me, may love my dog be- 30 
cause it has been mine I must end these gloomy fore- 
bodings, or I shall lose the tone of mind with which men 
should meet distress I feel my dogs’ feet on my knees — 
o 
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I hear them whimng and seekmg me everywhere This 
18 nonsense, but it is what they would do could they know 
how thing s maj' be — An odd thought strikes me — When 
I die, will the journal of these days be taken out of the 
5 ebony cabmet at Abbotsford, and read with wonder, 
that the well-seeming Baronet should ever have expe- 
nenced the risk of such a hitch ? — or will it be found in 
some obscure lodging-house, where the decayed son of 
chivalry had hung up lus scutcheon, and where one or two 
loold fnends mil look grave, and whisper to each other, 
‘Poor gentleman’ — ‘a well-meamng man’ — ‘nobody’s 
enemy but his own’ — ‘thought his parts would never 
near out’ — ‘family poorly left’ — ‘pity he took that 
foohsh title’ Who can answer this question? — Poor 
IS Will Laidlaw ! — poor Tom Purdie > — such news will 
wnng your hearts, and many a poor fellow’s besides, to 
whom my prospenty was daily bread 
“Ballantyne behaves like himsdf, and sinks the prospect 
of his own rmn in contemplating mine I tned to enrich 
20 him indeed, and now all — all is in the balance He will 
have the Journal still, that is a comfort, for sure they can- 
not find a better editor They — alas, who will they be — 
the unbekannten obcni ^ who may have to dispose of my 
all as they w'lll? Some hard-ej'^ed banker — some of 
25 these men of miUions^ — I have endeavoured to give 
vent to thoughts naturally so painful, by mating these 
notes — partly to keep them at bay by busying myself 
wnth the history of the French Convention I thank God 
I can do botli with reasonable composure I wonder how 
30 Anne will bear such an affliction She is passionate, but 
stout-hearted and courageous m important matters, 

^ Unbekannten obern — unknown rulers. 
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though irritable in trifles I am glad Lockhart and his 
wife aie gone WTiy ? I cannot tell — but I am pleased 
to be left to my own regrets, without being melted by 
condolences, though of the most sincere and affectionate 
kind — Half-past eight I closed this book under thes 
impiession of impending rum I open it an hour after 
(thanks be to God) witli the strong hope that matters 
will be got over safelj*' and honourably, in a mercantile 
sense Cadell came at eight to communicate a letter from 
Hurst and Robinson, intimating they had stood theio 
storm I shall always think the better of Cadell for this — 
not merely because 'his feet are beautiful on the mountains 
who bnngs good tidings,’ ° but because he shewed feehng — 
deep feehng, poor fellow He, who I thought had no 
more than his numeration-table, and who, if he had had is 
his whole counting-house full of sensibility, had yet his 
wife and children to bestow it upon — I not forget 
this, if all keeps right I love tlie virtues of rough-and- 
round men — the others are apt to escape in salt rheum, 
sal-volatile, and a white pocket handkercluef ” 20 

Scott’s Diary has — “Edinburgh, January 16 — Came 
through cold roads to as cold news Hurst and Robinson 
have suffered a bill to come back upon Constable, which I 
suppose infers the rum of both houses We shall soon 
see Dined vith the Skenes” — Mr Skene assures me 25 
that he appeared that evenmg quite m his usual spints, 
conversing on whatever topic was started as easily and 
gaily as if there had been no impending calamity, but at 
parting he wluspeied — “Skene, I have something to 
speak to you about , be so good as to look m on me as you 30 
go to the Paihament-House to-morrow’’ When Skene 
called m Castle Street, about half-past mne o’clock next 
mornmg, he found Scott wntmg in his study He rose. 
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and said — "My fnend, give me a shake of your hand — 
mine is that of a beggar ” He then told him that Ballan- 
tyne had just been with him, and that his ruin was certain 
and complete, explaining, bnefly, the nature of his con- 
snexion with the three houses, whose downfall must that 
morning be made pubhc He added — "Don’t fancy 
I am going to stay at home to brood idly on what can’t 
be helped I was at work upon Woodstock when you came 
in, and I shall take up the pen the moment I get back 
10 from Court I mean to dme ivith you agam on Sunday, 
and hope then to report progress to some purpose ’’ — 
When Sunday came, he reported accordingly, that in qnte 
of all the numberless interruptions of meetings and con- 
ferences with his partner and men of business — to say 
isnothmg of his anxieties on account of his wife and daugh- 
ter — he had wntten a chapter of his novel every mter- 
vemng day And the Diary gives the precise detail 
His exertions, he there says, were suspended for the 17th 
and 18th , but m the course of the 19th, 20th, and 21st, 
20 he wrote 38 pages of his novel — such pages that 70 of 
them made “half a volume of the usual size ’’ 

The reader may be cunous to see what account Ballan- 
tyne's memorandum gives of that dark announcement on 
the morning of Tuesday the 17th It is as follows — 
2 s" 0 n the evenmg of the 16th, I received from Mr. Cadell 
a distinct message putting me in possession of the truth 
I called immediately m Castle Street, but found Sir Walter 
had gamed an unconscious respite by being engaged out at 
dmner It was between eight and mne next morning that 
30 1 made the final commumcation No doubt he was greatly 
stunned — but, upon the whole, he bore it with wonderful 
fortitude He then asked — ‘Well, what is the actual 
step we must first talce? I suppose we must do some- 
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thing?’ I reminded him that two or three thousand 
pounds were due that day, so that we had only to do what 
we must do — refuse pajunent — to bnng the disclosure 
suflSciently before the w’orld He took leave* of me with 
these striking words — ‘Well, Janies, depend upon that, s 
I will never forsake j'ou ’ ” 

In the course of tliat unhappy yet mdustnous week. 
Sir Walter’s situation as BaUantjme’s partner, became 
umvcrsally knoivn Mr Ballant 5 me, as an indindual, 
had no choice but to resolve on the usual course of a com- ic 
mercial man unable to meet engagements but Scott 
from the first moment detenmned to avoid, if by his utmost 
efforts it could be avoided, the necessity of participating 
in such steps He immediately placed his whole affairs 
in the hands of three trustees (James JoUie, W S , Alex is 
MonjTienny, W S , and John Gibson, W S ), all men of 
the highest honour and of great professional expenence , 
and dechned ever}’’ offer of pnvate assistance These 
were ver 3 ' numerous — his eldest son and his daughter- 
in-law eagerb’’ tendered the whole fortune at their disposal, 20 
and the principal banks of Edinburgh, especially the house 
of Sir Wilham Forbes & Co, W’hich was the one most 
deepl}’’ mvolved m Ballantjme’s obhgations, sent part- 
ners of the first consideration, who were his personal 
friends, to offer hberal additional accommodation What, 2 S 
I think, affected him most of all, was a letter from Mr 
Poole, his daughters’ haip-master, offenng L 500, — 
“probablj'j” saj's the Diaiy, “his all ” From London, 
also, he received vanous kind communications Among 
others, one tendering an instant advance of L 30,000 — 30 
a truly munificent message, conve 3 md through a distm- 
guishcd channel, but the source of which was never re- 
vealed to him, nor to me untd some yosxs after lus death. 
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and even then under conditions of seciecy To all, his 
answer was the same And withm a few daya he had 
reason to beheve that the creditors would, as a body, 
assent to let thmgs go in the course wluch he and his 
s trustees suggested 

His Diary has this entry for the 24th January — 
“If I am hard pressed, and measures used against me, 
I must use all means of legal defence, and subscribe 
myself bankrupt in a petition for sequestration It is the 
lo course one should, at any rate, have adiused a chent to 
take But for this I would, m a Court of Honour, deserve 
to lose my spurs No, — if they permit me, I will be their 
vassal for hfe, and dig in the mine of my imagination to 
find diamonds (or what may sell for such) to make good 
IS my engagements, not to enneh myself And tlus from no 
reluctance to be called the Insolvent, which I probably 
am, but because I will not put out of the power of my 
creditors the resources, mental or hterary, which yet 
remain to me” 

20 Jan 26 — “Gibson comes with a joyful face, announc- 
ing that almost all the creditors had agreed to a pnvate 
trust This is handsome and confidential, and must 
warm my best efforts to get them out of the scrape I 
will not doubt — to doubt is to lose Sir Wilham Forbes 
as took the chan-, and behaved, as he has ever done, with the 
generosity of ancient faith and early fnendship That 
House is more deeply concerned than most In what 
scenes have Sir ■V\fiUiam and I not borne share together’ 
desperate and almost bloody affrays, nvalnes, deep 
30 drinking matches, and finally, with the kindliest feelings 
on both sides, somewhat separated by his retirmg much 
withm the bosom of lus family, and I moving httle be- 
yond mme It is fated our planets should cross, though. 
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and that at the penods most mteresting for me Down — 
down — a himdred thoughts ” 

There soon, however, emerged new difficulties It 
would mdeed have been verj’- wonderful if all the creditors 
of three compames, whose concerns were mevtncablys 
intertangled, had at once adopted the %aews of the meet- 
mg, composed entire^’’ of eminent citizens of Edmburgh, 
over which Sir William Forbes presided on the 26th of 
January, nor, it is proper to add, was Scott himself aware, 
until some days later, of the extent to -nhich the debts of lo 
the two houses of Constable and Hurst exceeded their 
assets, circumstances necessanlj* of the greatest impor- 
tance to the holders of Ballantjuie’s paper In pomt of 
fact, it turned out that the obhgations of the three jSrms 
had, by what is termed cross-rankmgs, reached respec- is 
tivelj’’ sums far be 3 ’’ond the calculations of an}' of the par- 
ties On the full revelation of this state of things, some of 
the printers' creditors felt great dismchnation to close 
with Scott’s proposals , and there ensued a tram of harass- 
ment, the detail of winch must be left m his Diary, but ao 
which was finallt' temunated accordmg to his own 
ongmal, and reallj' most generous suggestion 
The daj" of calamiU* revealed the fact that James Bal- 
lantjTie personallt” possessed no assets whatever The 
claims agamst Sir Walter, as the sole reallj' responsible 25 
partner in the prmting firm, and also as an mdl^^duaI, 
settled into a sum of about L 130,000 On much heavier 
debts Constable & Co paid ultimatelj’ 2$ 9d in the pound, 
Hurst & Robinson about Is 3d The Ballantj'ne firm had 
as 5 'et done nothing to prevent their foUowmg the same 30 
hne of conduct It might stdl have allowed itself (and not 
James Ballantj*ne merely as an individual) to be declared 
bankrupt, and obtamed a speedy discharge, like these 
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booksellers, from all its obbgations But for Scott’s 
being a partner, the whole affair must have been settled 
in a very short tune If he could have at all made up his 
mind to let commercial matters take the usual commercial 
s course, the creditors of the firm would have brought into 
the market whatever property, hteraiy or othennse, 
Scott at the hour of failure possessed , they would have 
had a nght to his liferent of Abbotsford, among other 
thmgs — and to his reveisionary interest in the estate, 
10 in case either his eldest son or his daughter-m-law sliould 
die -without lea-vmg issue, and thus void the pro-vnsions of 
their mamage-contraet All this bemg disposed of, the 
result would have been a dmdend very far supenor to 
what the creditors of Constable and Hurst received, 
IS and m return, the partners m tlie pnnting firm would have 
been left at liberty to reap for themselves tlie profits of 
their future exertions Things were, however, compheated 
in consequence of the transfer of Abbotsford in Januari’- 
1825 Some creditors now had serious thoughts of con- 
20 testmg the vahdity of that transaction , but a httle reflec- 
tion and examination satisfied them that nothing could be 
gained by such an attempt On the other hand, Sir Walter 
felt that he had done -wrong m placing any part of his prop- 
erty beyond the reach of his creditors, by entering into 
2 sthat mamage-contract -without a pre-nous most dehber- 
ate examination into the state of his responsibihties He 
must have fdt m -this manner, though I have no sort of 
doubt, that -the result of sudi an exammation in January 
1825, if accompamed by an instant calhng in of all counter- 
30 bills, would have been to leave him at perfect hberty -to 
do all that he did upon that occasion However that may 
have been, and wha-tever may have been his ddicacy 
rejecting this pomt, he persisted in regarding the em- 
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barrassment of his commercial firm -vnib the feehngs not 
of a merchant but of a gentleman He thought that 
by devotmg the rest of his life to the ser\nce of his credi- 
tors, he could, m the upshot, pay the last farthing he 
owed them They (with one or two exceptions) ap-s 
plauded his honourable intentions and resolutions, and 
partook, to a certa m extent, m the self-reliance of their 
debtor Nor had they miscalculated as to their interest 
Nor had Sir Walter calculated wrongly He paid the pen- 
alty of health and life, but he saved his honour and his lo 
self-respect — 

"The glory dies not, and the gnef is past ” ^ 

As to the difficulty that occurred m February, a single 
extract from lus Diary must here suffice On the 16 th 
he wntes thus — “‘Misfortune’s growhng bark’ comes is 
louder and louder By assigmng my whole property to 
trustees for bdioof of creditors, witli two works m progress 
and ragh pubhcation, and with all my future hterary 
labours, I conceived I was bnnging into the field a large 
fund of payment, which could not exist -mthout my exer- 20 
tions, and that thus far I was entitled to a correspondmg 
degree of mdulgence I therefore supposed, on selhng 
this house, and vanous other property, and on receiirmg 
the pnce of Woodstock and Napoleon, tliat they would 
^ve me leisure to make other exertions, and be content 25 
with the rents of Abbotsford, without attempting a sale 
But Gibson last night came m after dinner, and gave me to 
imderstand that the Bank -of Scotland see this m a differ- 
ent pomt of view, and consider my contnbution of the 
produce of past, present, and future labours, as compen- 30 


^ Sonnet on Scott’s death, by Sir E Brydges 
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sated in full by their accepting of the trust-deed, instead 
of pursuing the mode of sequestration, and placmgjne 
m the Gazette They therrfore expect the trustees to 
commence a lawsmt to reduce the mamage-settlement 
s which settles the estate upon Walter , thus loadmg me with 
a most expensive smt, and I suppose sellmg hbrary and 
whatever else they can la 3 ' hold on Now this seems 
unequal measure, and would besides of itself totally de- 
stroy any power of fancy — of gemus, if it deserves the 
loname, which may remam to me A man cannot wnte 
in the House of Correction, and this species of peine 
forte el dure° which is threatened, would render it impos- 
sible for one to help himself or others So I told Gibson 
I had my mind made up as far back as the 24th of January, 
IS not to suffer mj’self to be harder pressed than law would 
press me If they take the sword of the law, I must lay 
hold of the shield If thej are determmed to consider 
me as an irretneiable bankrupt, thej' liave no title to 
object to my setthng upon the usu^ terms which the 
20 statute requires Thej’ probably are of opimon, that 
I will be ashamed to do this by appljung pubhclj’’ for a 
sequestration Now, my feehngs are different I am 
ashamed to owe debts I cannot paj"^ , but I am not ashamed 
of bemg classed with those to whose rank I belong The 
25 disgrace is m being an actual bankrupt, not m bemg made 
a legal one I had like to have been too hasty in this 
matter I must ha\ e a dear understandmg that I am to 
be benefited or mdulged m some way, if I bnng in two 
such funds as those works in progress, worth, dertainly 
30 from L 10,000 to L 15,000 ” • - ' 

It was by and bye settled that he should be'Iefiin the 
undisturbed possession of Abbotsford, on Tns ^fil^^g 
himself to dispose immediately of all his other property. 
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, of what kind soever, for the behoof of the creditors — to 
limit his personal expenses hencefortli within his official 
salary — and, continumg his literary labour with his best 
diligence, to pay in all its profits until the debt should be 
wholly obhterated Excepting from a single Londons 
Jew, a creditor onginally of Hurst’s, no practical mter- 
ference until this arrangement was evei subsequently 
threatened 

When the Couit of Session was to rise for the spring 
vacation he had to take farewell of Ins house in Castle m 
S treet Henceforth, lus family were to stay always, as he 
designed, in the countrj' — and a small hired lodging was 
to suffice for himself when lus duty called him to be m 
Edinburgh 

Sir Walter’s Diary begins to be clouded with a darker is 
species of distress than meie loss of wealth could bnng to 
lus spirit His darling grandson is sinking at a distance 
from lum under incurable disease At home the misfor- 
tunes against which his manliood struggled with stern 
energy were encountered by his affectionate u ife under the 20 
disadvantages of enfeebled hcaltli, and it seems but too 
evident that mental pain and mortification had a great 
share in hurrjnng her ailments to a fatal end Neverthe- 
less, all lus afflictions do not seem to have inteirupted for 
more tlian a day or tu^o his usual course of labour With 25 
rare exceptions he appears, all through this trying penod, 
to have fimshed lus daily task — thirty pnnted pages of 
Woodstock — until that novel was completed, or, if he 
paused in it, he gave a similar space of time to some manor 
production, such as his paper on the Life of Kemble 30 
He also corresponded much as usual (notwithstanding 
all he says about indolence on that scoie) with lus absent 
friends , and I need scarcelj’’ add, that lus duties as Sheriff 
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claimed many hours every week The picture of resolu- 
tion and mdustry which tlus portion of his Journal pre- 
sents, IS certainly as remarkable as the boldest unagina- 
tion could have conceived 

s “Abbotsford, March 17 — A letter from Lockhart 
My worst augury is venfied , — the medical people thmk 
poor Johnnie is losmg strength, he is gone with his mother 
to Bnghton The bitterness of this probably impending 
calamity is extreme The child was almost too good for 
lo this world , — beautiful in features , and though spoiled 
by every one, ha^’lng one of the sweetest tempers as well 
as the qmckest intellect I ever saw, a sense of humour 
quite extraordinary in a cliild, and, owing to the general 
notice which was taken of him, a great deal more informa- 
istion than suited his years The poor dear love had so 
often a slow fever, that when it pressed its httle hps to 
mine, I always foreboded to my own heart what all I 
fear are now aware of 

“March 19 — Lady S , the faithful and true compan- 
20 ion of my fortunes, good and bad, for so many years, has, 
but with difficulty, been prevailed on to see Dr Aber- 
crombie, and Ins opimon is far from favourable Her 
astlimatic complaints are fast terminating in hydropsy, 
as I have long suspected, yet the announcement of the 
2 S truth IS overwhelming They are to stay a httle longer 
in town to try the effects of a new medicine On Wednes- 
day, they propose to return hither — a new affliction, 
■where there was enough before, yet her constitution is 
so good, that if she ■will be guided by advice, things may 
30 be yet amehorated God grant it * for really these mis- 
fortunes come too close upon each other 
“March 28 — We have now been in solitude for some 
time mj'sdf nearly totally so, excepting at meals 
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One IS tempted to ask himself, knocking at the door of his 
oivn heart, Do you love this extreme lonehness? I can 
answer conscientiously, 1 do The love of sohtude was 
with me a passion of early youth, when in mj"- teens, I 
used to fly from compan 3 ' to indulge in visions and any s 
castles of my own, the disposal of ideal wealth, and the 
exercise of imaginary power This feehng prevailed even 
till I was eighteen, when love and ambition awakenmg 
with other passions, threw me more into society, from 
which I have, however, at times withdrawn mj^self, and lo 
ha\e been alwajrs even glad to do so I have nsen from 
a feast satiated , and unless it be one or two persons of very 
strong mtellect, or whose ^irits and good humour amuse 
me, I wish neither to see the high, the low, nor the middhng 
class of society This is a feehng without the least tinge is 
of misanthropy, which I always consider as a kind of 
blasphemj’ of a shocking descnption If God bears with 
the vary worst of us, we may surelj’- endure each other 
If thrown mto society, I always have, and always will 
endeavour to bnng pleasure with me, at least to shew 20 
willingness to please But for all this, ‘I had rather hve 
alone,’ and I wish my appomtment, so convement other- 
wise, did not reqinre mj’’ going to Edmburgh But 
this must be, and in mj- httle lodgmg I shall be lonelj’- 
enough 25 

April 3 — I have the extraordinary’’ and gratifying 
news that Woodstock is sold for L 8228, all readj' money 
— a matchless sale for less than three months’ work” 
[The reader •will understand that, the novel being sold for 
tlie behoof of J B and Co ’s creditors, this sum includes 30 
the cost of pnnting the first edition, as well as paper] 
“If Napoleon does as well, or near it, it will* put the trust 
affairs m high flourish Four or five j’^ears of leisme and 
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industry would, with such success, amply replace my losses ' 
I have a curious fancj’’, I will go set two or three acorns, 
and judge by their success m growing whether I shall suc- 
ceed m clearing my way or not I have a httle toothache 
s keeps me from working much to-day — besides I sent off 
copy for Napoleon ” 

The price received for Woodstock shews what eager com- 
petition had been called forth among the booksellers, when, 
after the lapse of several 3'ears, Constable’s monopoly of 
loSir Walter’s novels was abolished by their common ca- 
lamity^ The interest excited, not only m Scotland and 
England, but all over civihzed Europe, by the news of 
Scott’s misfortunes, must also have had its influence in 
qmckemng this commercial rivalry The reader need 
IS hardly be told, that the first meetmg of James Ballantyne 
& Company’s creditors witnessed the transformation, a 
month before darkly prophesied, of the "Great Unknown” 
into the "Too-well-known " Even for those who had 
long ceased to entertain any doubt as to the mam source 
so at least of the Waverley romances, there would have been 
something stirring in the firat confession of the author, 
but it m fact included the avowal, that he had stood alone 
m the w'ork of creation , and when the mighty claim came 
in the same breath with the announcement of personal 
25 nun, the effect on the commumty of Edinburgh was elec- 
tncal It IS, in my opimon, not the least stnkmg feature 
m his Diary, tliat it contains no allusion (save the ommous 
one of 18th December) to this long withhdd revelation 
He notes his painful anticipation of returmng to the 
30 Parhament-House — monsiran digito° — as an insolvent 
It does not seem even to have occurred to him, that when 
he appeared there the mormng after his creditors had heard 
his confession, there could not be many men m the place 
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but must gaze on bis familiar features with a mixture of 
cunosity, admiration, and sjTnpathy, of which a hero 
in the moment of iiotorj'' might have been proud — 
which might have swelled the heart of a martjT as he was 
bound to the stake The universal feeling was, I beheve, s 
much what the late amiable and accomplished Earl of 
Dudley expressed to Mr. Momtt when these nevrs reached 
them at Brighton — “Scott nuned ’ ’ said he, “the 
author of TVaverlej' rumed * Gtood God * let everj’ man to 
whom he has given months of dehght give him a sixpence, lo 
and he Mill nse to-morrow mommg ncher than Roths- 
child «” 

It IS no wonder that the book, which it was known he 
had been wntmg dunng this cnsis of distress, should have 
been expected with sohcitude Shall we find him, asked 15 
thousands, to have been master truly of his gemus m 
the moment of this ordeal? Shall we trace anjlbrng of 
his own experiences m the construction of his imaginary 
personages and events ^ — I know not how others mter- 
preted various passages m Woodstock, but there were 20 
not a few that carried deep meamng for such of Scott’s 
own fnends as were acquamted with, not his pecumary 
misfortune alone, but the droopmg health of his wife, 
and the consolation afforded him by the dutiful devotion 
of his daughter Anne, m whose character and demeanour 25 
a change had occurred exactl}’’ similar to that pamted 
m poor Alice Lee “A hght joyous air, withsometlung 
of a humourous expression, w^ch seemed to be lookmg 
for amusement, had vanished before the touch of aflhc- 
tion, and a calm melancholy supphed its place, which 30 
seemed on the watch to administer comfort to others ” 

In several molloes, and other scraps of verse, the cunous 
reader will find similar traces of the facts and feehngs 
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recorded m the author's Diary As to the novel itsdf, 
though none can pretend to class it m the very highest 
rank of his -works, since we fed throughout the effects of the 
great fundamental error, likened by a contemporary critic 
s to that of the writer who should las’- scene at Rome 
immediatdy after the battle of Phihppi, and introduce 
Brutus as the survivor m that conBict, and Cicero as his 
companion m -netory, j-et even this censor is forced to 
allow that "Woodstock displaj's certam excellencies, not 
10 exemplified in all the author’s fictions, and which attest, 
more remarkably- than anj’ others could have done, the 
complete sdf-possession of the mind when composmg it 
The success of the book was great large as the price was, 
its publishers had no reason to repent their bargam; 
IS and of course the rapid receipt of such a sum as L 8000, 
the product of hardly three months’ labour, highly gratified 
the body of creditors, whose debtor had devoted to them 
-whatever labour his health should henceforth permit him 
to periorm 

20 The progress of the domestic storj’ -will be best given by 
a few more extracts from the Diary — 

“May 6 — The same scene of hopeless (almost) and 
unavaihng anxiety Still wdcoimng me with a smile, 
and asserting she is better I fear the disease is too deeply 
2 sentwmed with the pnnciples of life I am a tolerable 
Stoic, but preach to myself m vam 

‘Are these thmgs, then, necessities? 

Then let us meet them hke necessities ’ 

“May 11 — Charlotte was -unable to take leave of me, 
3obemg m a sound sleep after a very mdifferent mght 
Perhaps it was as well Emotion imght have hurt her; 
and nothmg I could have expressed would have been worth 
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the risk I lia\c foreseen, for tv\o years and more, tliat 
tins menaced event conld not be far distant I lia\e 
‘'cen plainly, within the last two mouths, that rcco^ erj' was 
hoijolpss And yet to part with the companion of twenty- 
nine \ears, when so verv ill — that I did not, could nots 
foresee It withers my heart to think of it, and to lecol- 
lect that I pan hardlj hope again to seek confidence and 
counsel from that car to which all might be safelj' con- 
fided ” 

“May lo — Rccened the melancholy intelligence that ic 
nil IS o\ or at Abbotsford 

“Abbotsford, May IG — She died at nine in the morn- 
ing. after bping \erj ill for two da3's — easj' at last 1 
am\ ed here htc last night Anne is w orn out, and has had 
lij stones, winch returned on mj' ariival Her broken 15 
accents w ere like those of a child — the language as w ell as 
the tones broken, but in the most gentle \ oicc of submis- 
sion ‘Poor mamma — never return again — gone for 
ever — a better place ’ Then, when she came to herself, 
she spoke with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, till 20 
her weakness returned It would hai e been inexpressibly 
moling to me as a stranger — what was it then to the 
father and the husband ? For myself, I scarce know how 
I feel — sometimes as finn as the Bass Rock, sometimes as 
w cak as the w aler that breaks on it I am as alert at think- 25 
mg and deciding as I ever was in my life Yet, W'hen I 
pontrast wJiat this place now is, with what it has been not 
long since, I think mj' heart will break Lonely, aged, 
deprned of mj’’ family — all but poor Anne, an impov- 
crLshcd, an embarrassed man, deprived of the sharer of my 3c 
thoughts and counsels, who could ahvaj's talk down my 
sense of tlic calamitous apprehensions w’hich break the 
heart that must bear tlicm alone — Even her foibles w'cre 

p 
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of service to me, bj' gmng me things to think of beyond 
my weary self-reflections 

“IwTilgo to toi\n on Monday and resume my labours 
Being now of a grave nature, &ey cannot go against the 
s general temper of my feehngs, and m other respects the 
exertion, as far as I am concerned, will do me good , besides 
I must reestabhsh my fortune for the sake of the cluldren, 
and of my own character I have not leisure to indulge 
the diRahli ng and discouraging thoughts tliat press on me 
lo Were an enemy coming upon my house, would I not do my 
best to fight, although oppressed in spints ? and shall a 
similar despondency prevent me from mental exertion? 
It shall not, by Heaven 1 This day and to-morrow I give 
to the currency of the ideas which have of late occupied 
IS my nund, and mth Monday they shall be mingled at least 
with other thoughts and cares — ” 

In October he resolved to make a journey to London 
and Paris, in both which capitals he had reason to eiqiect 
important material nould be subnutted to him as the 
ao biographer of Napoleon His expedition was a very 
seasonable rehef , nor was he disappointed as to its direct 
object 

Formerly, however great the quantity of work he put 
tlirough his hands, his evemngs weie almost alw'ays 
as reserved for the hght readmg of an elbow-chair, or the 
enjoyment of lus family and friends Now he seemed 
to grudge every minute that was not spent at the desk 
The httle that he read of new books, or for mere amuse- 
ment, w’as done by snatches in .the course of his meals, 
30 and to walk, w'hen he could walk at all, to the Parhament 
House, and back again, through the Pnnee’s Street Gar- 
dens, was his only exercise and his only relaxation Every 
ailment, of whatever sort, ended in aggravating his lame- 
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ness, and, perhaps, the severest test his philosophy en- 
countered was the feehng of bodily helplessness that from 
week to veek crept upon him The winter, to make bad 
worse, was a ^ery cold and stormy one The growing 
sluggishness of his blood shewed itself in chilblains, nots 
only on the feet but the fingers, and his handwriting 
becomes more and more cramped and confused 
He says on the 30 th of December — “Wrote hard 
Last day of an eventful j^ear , much e\'il — and some good, 
but especially the courage to endure what Fortune sends, lo 
without becoming a pipe for her fingers It is not the last 
day of the 3'ear , but to-morrow being Sunday, we hold our 
festival to-daj’’ The Fergussons came, and we had the 
usual apphanccs of mirth and good cheer Yet our party, 
like the chariotrwhecis of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, dragged is 
heanly — It must be allow'ed that the regular recurrence 
of annual festl^als among the same individuals has, as 
life advances, something in it that is mdancholj' We 
meet hke the sunuvors of some perilous expedition, 
w’ounded and weakened ourselves, and looking through 20 
diniimshcd ranks to think of tliose w'ho are no more 
Yet w’here shall w'e fl}'- from vain repinmg’ — or why 
should w'e give up the comfort of seeing our fnends, because 
they can no longer be to us, or we to them, what we once 
were to each other?” 25 

That season was further enhvened bj"^ one pubhc dinner, 
and tins, though \ciy bneflj' noticed in Scott’fe Diary, 
occupied a large space in pubhc attention at the time, and, 

I beheve I may add, several columns in every newspaper 
in Europe His good fnend William Murray, manager 30 
of the Edinburgh Theatre, invited lum to preside at the 
first festival of a charitable fund for decayed performers 
He agreed, and on Friday the 23 d February took the chair, 
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being supported by the Eail of 'Fife, Loid Meadowbank, 
Sir John Hope of Pinkie, Admiral Adam, Robert Dundas 
of Armston, Peter Robertson, and many other personal 
fnends Lord Meadowbank liad come on short notice, 
s and was asked abruptly on his arrival to take a toast which 
had been destined for a noble person who had not been 
able to appear He knew that this was the first pubhc 
dinner at which the object of the toast had appeared 
since Ins misfortunes, and taking him aside in the ante- 
lo loom, asked him whether he would now consider it indeh- 
cate to hazard a distinct reference to the parentage of the 
Waverley Novels Sir Walter smiled, and said, “Do 
just as you like — only don’t say much about so old a 
story ’’ — In the course of the evenmg the Judge rose 
IS accordinglj', and said — 


“I -nould beg leave to propose a toast — the health of 
one of the Patrons The clouds have been dispelled — 
the darhncss visible has been cleared away — and the 
Great Unknoira — the minstrel of our native land — 
20 the mighty magician who has rolled back the current of 
time, and conjured up before our hving senses the men 
and the manners of days which have long passed away, 
stands revealed to the eyes and the hearts of his affec- 


tionate and admirmg countrymen We owe to him, as a 
2s people, a large and heavy debt of gratitude He it is who 
has opened to foreigners the grand and characteristic 
beauties of our country , — it is to him that we owe that 
our gallant ancestors and illustrious patriots have obtained 
a fame no longer confined to the boundaries of a remote 
30 and comparatively obscure country — he it is who has 
conferred a new reputation on our national character, 
and bestowed on Scotland an imperishable name, were it 
only by her havmg given birth to himself I propose 
the health of Su- Walter Scott ’’ 
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Long before Lord Meadotvbank ceased speaking, the 
company had got upon chairs and tables, and the storm 
of applause that ensued was deafening When tliey 
recovered from the first fever. Sir Walter spoke as fol- 
lows — 5 

“I certamlj* did not think, m coming here to-day, that 
I should have the task of acknowledging before 300 gentle- 
men, a secret which, considering that it was communi- 
cated to more than twenty people, has been remarkably 
well kept I am now at the bar of my country, and may lo 
be understood to be on tnal before Lord Meadowbank as 
an offender , and so quietly did all who were airt and pairt^ 
conduct themsehes, that I am sure that, were the pancl° 
now to stand on his defence, eiery impartial jury would 
bring m a verdict of iVot Proven I am wilhng, however, 15 
to plead gutliy — nor shall I detam the Court by a long 
explanation vhy my confession has been so long deferred. 
Perhaps capnee imght ha%e a considerable share in the 
matter I have now to say, howeier, that the ments of 
these works, it they had any, and theur faults, are all 20 
entirely imputable to mjself Like another Scottish 
cnminal of more consequence, one Macbeth, 

‘ I am afraid to think what I have done : 

Look on’t again I dare not ' — 

— I have thus far unbosomed myself, and I know that my 25 
confession will be reported to the pubho I mean, then, 
senously to state, that when I say I am the author, I mean 
the total and undinded author With the exception of 
quotations, there is not a single word that was not derived 
from myself, or suggested m the course of my reading 30 
The wand is now broken, and the book buned You mil 
allow me further to say, with Prospero, it is your breath 
that has filled my sails, and to crave one single toast in 
the capacity of the author of these novels I would fam 
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dedicate a bumper to the health of one who has repre- 
sented several of those characters, of which I had endeav- 
oured to give the skeleton, with a truth and hvehness for 
winch I may well be grateful I beg leave to propose the 
s health of my fnend Baihe Nieol Jarvie — and I am sure, 
that when the authoi of Waverley and Rob Roy drmks 
to Nicol Jarvie, it mil be received mth the just applause 
to which that gentleman has always been accustomed, — 
nay, that you mil take care that on the present occasion 
TO it shall be pro — nr — oi — ons t ” (Long and vehement 
applause ) 

Mr Mackay — “My conscience > My worthi"^ father 
the deacon could never have beheved that his son would 
hae sic a comphment paid to him by the Great Unknown ' ” 
IS SiK Walter Scott — "The Small Known now, Mr 
Baihe < " 

We now reach the completion of that severe task — 
the lafe of Napoleon and follomng instantly, the com- 
mencement of the charming Tales of a Grandfather 
20 The Life of Buonaparte, then, was at last published 
about die middle of June 1827 Tw’o years had elapsed 
smce Scott began it , but, by a careful comparison of dates, 
I have armed at die conclusion that, his expeditions to 
Ireland and Pans, and the composition of novels and 
2 S critical miscellanies, bemg duly allow^ed for, the histoncal 
task occupied har^y more than twelve months Hie 
book was closelj’’ piinted , m fact, if it had been printed on 
the onginal model of his novels, the life of Buonaparte 
would have filled from thirteen to fourteen volumes the 
30 work of one twelvemonth — done in the midst of pain, 
sorrow, and rmn 

The lofty impartiahty with which Scott treats the per- 
sonal character of Buonaparte, was of course sure to make 
aU ultra-pohticians both at home and abroad condemn his 
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representation , and an cqunll}’^ general and better founded 
c\ception as taken to the la\ush imagerj'' of his Jiisloncal 
st j le He despised tlie formei clamour — to the latter he 
bowed subniissi\c He could not, whatever character he 
might wish to assume, cease to be one of the greatest of s 
poets Metaphorical illustrations, which men bom with 
prose in tlieir souls hunt for painfully, and find onij’’ to 
murder, were to him the natuial and necessar 3 '’ offspring 
and playthings of c\er-tccming fancy He could not 
wntc a note to Iim printer — he could not speak to himself lo 
in his Diarj' — without introducing them Few’ will say 
that his historical style is, on the whole, cvccllent — none 
that it IS perfect , but it is complctelj' unaffected, and 
therefore avcitcs nothing of the unpleasant feeling with 
which we consider the elaborate artifices of a far greater is 
historian — the greatest that our literature can boast — 
Gibbon The rapiditi* of the execution infers manj inac- 
curacies as to minor matters of fact , but it is nevertheless 
true that no inaccuracj' affecting the character of the book 
as a fair record of great ei ents, has to this hour been do- so 
tected bj tlic malevolent ingemuty of Jacobin or Buona- 
partist 

Woodstock, as we have seen, placed upwards of L8000 
in tlic hands of Sir Walter’s ci editors The Napoleon 
(first and second editions) protluced for them a sum w'hich as 
it even now’ startles me to mention, — L 18,000 As by 
the tune the historical work was published, nearly half of 
the First Senes of Chronicles of the Canongatc had been 
wntten, it is obvious that the amount to wdiich Scott’s 
literary industr 3 , from the close of 1825, to the 10th of so 
June 1827, had diminished his debt, cannot be stated at 
less than L 28,000 Had health been spared him, how 
soon must he hai e freed himself from all his encumbrances * 



CHAPTER XV 


Domestic Life — Pubbcation of the Chromcles of the 
CanoQgate and Tales of a Grandfather — Fair Maid 
of Perth — Anne of Geierstein — Success of the Novels — 
1827-1829 

When the Court released him, and he returned to Ab- 
botsford, his family did what they could to keep him to his 
ancient evemng habits , but nothing was so useful as the 
presence of his mvahd grandson The poor child was at 
sthis time so far restored as to be able to sit his pony 
again, and Sir Walter, who had conceived, the very 
day he fimshed Napoleon, the notion of putting together 
a senes of Tales on the history of Scotland, somewhat 
in the manner of Mr Croker’s on that of England, rode 
10 daily among the woods with his “Hugh Littlejohn,” 
and told the storj*, and ascertained that it suited the 
comprehension of boyhood, before he reduced it to 
wnting Sibjd Grey had been dismissed m consequence 
of '&e accident at the Catrail , and he had now stooped his 
IS pnde to a sober, steady creature, of very humble blood , 
dim, \nth black mane and legs, by name Douce Davie, 
atlas the Covenanter This, the last of his steeds, by the 
nay, had been previously m the possession of a jolly old 
air near Peebles, and acquired a distinguished reputa- 
aotion by Its ^ m carrying him home safely when drunk 
Douce Davie, on such occasions, accommodated himself 
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to the swerving balance of his nder -with such nice dis- 
crimination, that on the laird’s death the country people 
expected a vigorous competition foi the sagacious ammal, 
but the club-companions of the defunct stood off to a man 
when it was understood that the Sheriff coveted thes 
succession 

He leceivcd about this tune a visit from Mr J L 
Adolphus , who had not seen him since 1824 — and says — 

“Calamity had borne heavily upon Sir Walter m the 
interval , but the painful and anxious fechng with which lo 
a friend is approached for the first time under such cir- 
cumstances, gave way at once to the unassumed seremty of 
his mannei There were some signs of age about him 
which the mere lapse of time would scarcely have accounted 
for , but lus spints were abated only, not broken , if they 15 
had sunk, tliey had sunk equably and gentl}’^ It was a 
dechnmg, not a clouded sun I do not remember any 
reference to the afflictions he had suffered, except once, 
when, speaking of his Life of Napoleon, he said in a quiet 
but affecting tone, ‘I could have done it bettei, if I could 20 
have written at more leisure, and wnth a mind more at 
ease ’ One mormng a party was made to breakfast at 
Chiefswood , and any one who on that occasion looked at 
and heard Sir Walter Scott, m the midst of his children and 
grandchildren and friends, must have rejoiced to see that 25 
life still jnelded him a store of pleasures, and that his heart 
w as as open to their influences as ever I w'as much struck 
bj’^ a feiv words which fell from him on this subject a short 
time afterwards After mentioning an accident which 
had spoiled the promised pleasure of a visit to his daughter 30 
m London, he then added — ‘I have had as much happi- 
ness in my time as most men, and I must not complain 
now ’ I said, that whatever had been his share of hap- 
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piness, no man could have laboured better for it He 
ansn ered — ‘I consider the capacity to labour as part of 
the happmess I have enjoyed ’ ” 

Such was his life m Autumn 1827 Before I lea\ e the 
s penod, I must note how greatly I admired the manner in 
which all his dependents appeared to have met the rei ersc 
of his fortunes — a reverse which inferred i erj' consider- 
able alteration m the circumstances of every one of them 
The butler, Dalghesh, had been told when the distress 
locame, that a servant of his class would no longer be re- 
quired — but the man burst into tears, and said, rathei 
than go he w ould stay without an5’’ w ages So he remained 
— and instead of being the easy chief of a large establish- 
ment, was now doing half the work of the house, at prob- 
15 ably half his former salaiy' Old Peter, who had been foi 
five-and-twentj' 3’ears a dignified coaclmian, was now 
ploughman in ordinarj', only putting his horses to the 
carnage upon high and rare occasions , and so on with all 
the rest that remained of the ancient train And all, to 
20 mj' new, seemed happier than thej' had ever done before 
Their good conduct had given every one of them a new 
elevation in his own mind — and j'et their demeanour had 
gamed, m place of losmg, m simple humihtj' of observance 
The great loss was that of WiDiam Laidlaw, for whom (the 
25 estate being all but a fragment in the hands of the trustees 
and their agent) there was now no occupation here The 
cottage, w’hich his taste had conv'erted into a loveable re- 
treat, had found a rent-pajmg tenant , and he was Imng 
a dozen imles off on the farm of a relation m the Vale of 
30 Yarrow Everj' w eek, however, he came down to hav'e a 
ramble with Sir Walter over their old haunts — to heai 
how the pecumary atmosphere was darkemug or bri^ten- 
iDg , and to read m e\ ery face at Abbotsford that it could 
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never bo itself again until circumstances should iiermit Ms 
reestablishment at Kaeside 

The first series of Cliromcles of the Canongate — 
(which title supplanted that of The Canongate Miscel- 
lany or Traditions of the Sanctuary) — was published s 
earl3' in the winter The contents were, the Higliland 
Widow, the Two Drovers, and the Surgeon’s Daughter — 
all in their styles excellent, except that the Indian part of 
the last does not well harmomze with the rest, and certain 
preliminaiy chapters wluch were generally considered as lo- 
still better than the stones they introduce 

These Cliromcles were not received with exceeding 
favour at the time , and Sir Walter was a good deal dis- 
couraged Indeed, he seems to have been with some difll- 
cult}' persuaded bj*^ Cadell and Ballantyne that it would is 
not do for lum to "lie fallow” as a novelist , and then, 
when he m comphance with their entreaties began a Second 
Canongate Senes, they were both disappointed with his 
MS , and told him their opimons so plainly that his good- 
nature \ias sharply tned The Tales wMch the}' disap-so 
proved of, were those of My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, and 
the Laird’s Jock , he consented to laj' them aside, and be- 
gan St Valentine’s Eve or the Pair Maid of Perth, wluch 
from the first pleased Ms cntics 

The first Tales of a Grandfather appeared early mzs 
December, and tlieir reception iias moie rapturous than 
that of any one of his works since Ivanhoe He had 
solved foi the first time the problem of narrating history, 
so as at once to excite and gratify the cunosity of youth, 
and please and instruct the wisest of mature minds The 30 
popidarity of the book has grown with every year that has 
since elapsed, it is equally pnzed in the hbrar}', the 
boudoir, the schoolroom, and the nursery , it is adopted 
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as the happiest of manuals, not only m Scotland, but where- 
e\ er the English tongue is spoken , naj’’, it is to be seen in 
the hands of old and young all over the civihzed world, and 
has, I have little doubt, extended the knowledge of Scot- 
s tish lustory m quarteis where little or no interest had ever 
before been awakened as to anj'- other parts of that subject, 
except those immediately connected with Mary Stuart 
and the Chevalier 

There had been serious doubts, in what proportions the 
lo copyright of the Novels, &c was vested, at the moment of 
the common calamity, in Scott or in Constable One of 
the ablest of the Scotch Judges, John Irving, Lord Newton, 
undertook the settlement of this compheated question, as 
pnvate arbiter and the result of his ultimate award was, 
IS that Scott had lost all hold on the copynght of the Novels 
from Waverley to Quentm Durward, but that Napoleon 
and Woodstock were wholly his Tlus decision, howe\'er, 
was not to be expected speedily it had now become highly 
expedient to bnng the body of copyrights to sale — and it 
20 was agreed to do so, the money to be deposited in bank 
until the award were given This sale (on 19th December 
1827) comprised all the Novels from Waverley to Quentin 
Durward inclusive, besides a majonty of the sliares of the 
Poetical Works Mr Cadell’s family and pnvate fnends 
as were extremely desuous to secure for him part at least 
of these copyrights, and Sir Walter’s were not less so 
that ho should seize this last opportumty of recovenng 
a share in the prime fruits of his gemus The relations 
by this time established between him and Cadell were 
30 those of stnet confidence and kindness, and both saw 
well that the property would be comparativelj*’ lost, were 
it not ensured that thenceforth the w'hole should be man- 
aged as one unbroken concern The result was, that 

it 
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the copjnghts exposed to sale ^^crc purchased, one-half 
for Sir Walter, the other half.for CndcU, at the price of 
L8500 Well might the “pock puddings” — for so the 
Diarj* btjlcs the English booksellers — lue their timidity 
on this daj , but it was the most luck\ one that ever came s 
for Sir Walter’s ci editors A dnidcnd of six shillings in 
the pound was paid at this Christmas on Ihcir whole claims 
The result of their high-hearted debtor's exertions, be- 
tween January 1826 and January 1828, W'ns in all very 
ncarlj L <10,000 No litciary biographer, in all likelihood, lo 
w ill e\ er hax c such another fact to record The creditors 
uunnimou'=ly pT'sed a xote of thanks for the indefatigable 
industry which had achicicd so much for then behoof 
On returning to Abbotsford at Christmas, after com- 
pleting these transactions, ho 6 a>s in his Diary — “Myi? 
reflections in entering nij owm gate to-day w’orc of a very 
dilTerent and more pleasing cast than those wsth which I 
left this jilacc about six wcelvs ago I was then in doubt 
whether I should fl}' my count rj, or become avow'cdlj' 
bankrupt, and surrender up my library and household 20 
furniture, with the liferent of my estate, to sale A man of 
the world will say I had better done so No doubt, had I 
taken this course at once, 1 might have employed the 
money I have made since the insolvency of Constable and 
llobinson’s houses in compounding inj debts But 1 2 s 
could not hax c slept sound, as I now can under the com- 
fortable impression of receiving the thanks of my creditors, 
and the conscious feeling of discharging my duty as a man 
of honour and honest x ' I sec before me a long, tedious, 
and dark path, but it leads to stainless reputation If 1 30 
die 111 the harrows, as is x^cr}’ hktlj', I shall die xvith honour , 
if I achicx c my task, I shall hax'e the thanks of all con- 
cerned, and the approbation of my oxni conscience ” 
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He now took up in earnest two pieces of work, which 
promised and brought great ultimate advantage , namely, 
a complete collection of his Poems, wnth biograplucal pref- 
aces , the other, an umform edition of his Novels, each to 
3 be introduced by an account of the hmts on ivhich it had 
been founded, and illustrated throughout by lustorical and 
antiquaiian annotations On this last, commonly men- 
tioned in the Diaiy as the Magnum Opus° Sir Waites 
bestowed pains commensurate with its importance, — 
20 and m the execution of the very dehcate task vhich either 
scheme imposed, he has certainly displayed such a com- 
bination of frankness and modesty as entitles him to a 
high place in' the short list of graceful autobiographers 
He fimshed his novel by the end of March, and imme- 
is diately set out for London, where the last budget of proof- 
sheets reached him The Fair Maid was, and contmues 
to be, highly popular, and though never classed with his 
performances of the fost file, it has undoubtedly several 
scenes equal to what the best of them can shew, and is on 
■o the whole a work of brilliant variety and most In ely in- 
terest 

On his return to Edmburgh, Sir "Walter was greeted 
with the satisfactory intelhgence that liis plans as to the 
Opits Magnum had been considered at a meeting of his 
2S trustees, and finally approved in toto° As the scheme 
inferred a large outlay on drawings and engravings, and 
otherwise, this decision had been looked for with much 
amaetj’^ by him and Mr Cadell 

During the temamder of this year Sir Walter never 
30 opened his “locked book” Whether in Edmburgh or 
the country, his life was such, that he describes himself, in 
several letters, as having become “a writing automaton ” 
He had completed by Chnstmas the Second Series of 
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Talcs on Scotlish Histon*, and made coiibidcrable prog- 
ress in another no\ cl — Anne of Gcicrbtein 

His no\cl Mas finished before breakfast on the 29lh of 
April, and his Dni^’ mentions that immcdiatclj’’ after 
breakfast he began his compendium of Scottish lubtoiy for s 
Dr Lardner’s Cvclop'Ptlia When the propnetors of that 
work m July 1S2S, offered him L500 for an abstract of 
Scottish fbstori* m one Aolumc, he declined the proposal 
Thc\ subsequently offered L700, and this uas accepted, 
but tliough he begin the task under the impression tliat he ic 
should find it i hoa\y one, he soon Manned to the subject, 
and pursuetl it Mith cordial real and satisfaction One 
lolume. It by and b\ appeared. Mould nc\cr do, — in his 
OMii phrase, "he must h ivc elboM-room” — and I bclic\ e 
It Mas finallj settled that he should ha\e LloOO for thcij 
book in tM-o ^ olumes , of mIucIi the first Mas published be- 
fore the end of this % car 

.inne of Gcicrstcin came out about the middle of 
May, and this, Mhich may be almost called the last work 
of liH imaginativ e genius, Mas reccncd at least as Mcll — so 
(out of Scotland, that is) — ns the Fair Maid of Perth 
h.id been, or indeed as any novel of his after the Cru- 
''aderfc I partake ^ eiy’ stronglj , I am avare, in the feel- 
ing Mhich most of my omti countrymen ha\c little shame 
in avoMnng, that no no\cl of his, Mhcrc neither scenery nor ss 
character is Scottish, belongs to the same preeminent class 
Math those in wliich he paints and peoples his natn c land- 
scape I have confessed that I cannot rank c\cn lus best 
English romances Mith such creations as Wa\orlcy and 
Old Mortality, far less can I behove that postenty Mills® 
attach similar value to this Maid of the Mist 

His Diary has fcM more entnes for this tM'clvemonth. 
Besides the volume of histoiy’ for lordlier, he had rcady'^ 
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by December the last of the Scottish Senes of Tales of a 
Grandfather , and had made great progress m the pref- 
aces and notes for Cadell’s Opus Magnum He had also 
overcome various diflSculties which for a time interrupted 
s the twin scheme of an illustrated edition of his Poems and 
one of these in a manner honourably charactenstic of the 
late John Murray of Albemarle Street, who had till now 
retained a share m the copsmght of Marmion Scott 
having requested him to sell that share, he generously ro- 
lo plied — "So highly do I estimate the honour of being, 
even m so small a degree, the publisher of the author of the 
poem, that no pecumarj' consideration whatever can in- 
duce me to part vnth it But there is a consideration of 
another kind, which until now I was not aware of, which 
IS would make it painful to me if I were to retain it a moment 
longer I mean the knowledge of its being required by 
the author, into whose hands it was spontaneously re- 
signed m the same instant that I read his request " 

The success of the collective novels was far beyond 
20 what either Sir Walter or Mr Cadell had ventured to 
anticipate Before the close of 1829, eight volumes had 
been issued , and the monthly sale had reached as hi^ as 
35,000 Should this go on, there was, indeed, every 
reason to hope that, coming m aid of undiminished in- 
2 S dustrj’’ in the preparation of new works, it would wipe off 
all his load of debt in the course of a very few years And 
durmg the autumn (which I i^ent near him) it was most 
agreeable to observe the effects of the proi^erous intd- 
ligence, which every succeedmg month brought, upon his 
3 ospmts 



CHAPTER XVI 


Rotiroment from tbo Court of Session — Offers of a 
Pension and of Additional Rank declined — Count Robert 
of Paris bejnin — flaking of bis Will — 1830-1831 

In the course of tlic Spring Session, circumstances ren- 
dered it higldy probable lint Sir Walter's resignation of 
bis place as Clerk of Session might be acceptable to tlio 
Go\ cnimcnt , and it is not ‘airpnsing that lie should have, 
on the \\liolo, been pleased to a\ail himself of this oppor-s 
tunity lie tajs, in his Diarj' — “May 27 I am agitat- 
ing a proposed rctiremont from the Court As Uiey are 
only to have four instead of si\ Clerks of Scs‘>ion, it will be 
their interest to let me retire on a supci animation Prob- 
ablj I ‘•hall make a bad bargain, and get only two-thirds lo 
of the salarj', instead of three-fourths This would be 
Jiard, but I could save between two or three hundred 
pounds by giv mg up town residence At any rate, jacla 
csl aka ° I think the difference will be infinite in point 
of health and happiness Yet I do not know It is per- ts 
haps a vaolcnt change in the end of life to quit the walk 
one has trod so long, and the cursed splenetic temper 
which bt«cfs all men makes jou value opportunities and 
circumsbinccs when one enjoj^ them no longer ” 

In July came the formal intimation that he had ceased so 
to be a Clerk of Session, and sliould thenceforth have, 
in lieu of his salaiy, &c (L 1300) an allowance of L 800 
per annum This was accompanied by an intimation 
from the Home Secretary, that the Ministers were quite 
Q 225 
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readj* to grant him a pension covenng the reduction of lus 
income Considenng himself as the bond-slave of his 
creditors, he made known to them this proposition, and 
stated that it would be extremely painful to him to accept 
s of it , and with the delicac 3 ’- and generosity which through- 
out characterized their conduct towards him, thej'^ without 
liesitation entreated him on no account to do mjury to lus 
•own feehngs in sucli a matter as this Few tlungs gat e 
lum more pleasure than this handsome commumcation 
TO “Septembr 5 — Cadell came out here yesterday with lus 
horn filled with good news He calculates tliat in October 
-the debt tviII be reduced to L 60,000 This makes me 
care less about the terms I retire upon The efforts b}* 
wdiich we have advanced thus far are new m hterature, 
jcsand what is gained is secure ” 

Mr Gaddi’s great hope, when he offered this visit, had 
been that the good news of the Magnum might induce Sir 
Walter to content himself with working at notes and pref- 
aces for its coming volumes, without straiiung at more 
so difficult tasks He found lus fnend, however, bj' no means 
disposed to adopt such news He must bend himself to 
-the composition of a romance, founded on a storj' which he 
had more tlian once told cursorily already, and for which 
he had been rei ohong the vanous titles of Robert of the 
2 s Isle — Count Robert de L’IsIe — and Count Robert 
of Pans There was nothmg to be said m reply to the 
decisive announcement of this purpose The usual agree- 
ments were drawn out, and the Tale was begun 
Towards the end of I^ovember, Sir Walter had another 
30 slight touch of apoplex 3 ’' He recovered lumself without 
assistance, but agam consulted his physicians m Edm- 
burgh, and by their adnee adopted a stiU greater sevent 3 ' 
of regimen 
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The reader will now understand what his frame and 
condition of health and spints were, when he at length 
received from Ballantjme a decided protest against the 
novel on which he was strugglmg to fix the shattered en- 
eigies of his memory and fancy He rephed thus s 

“Abbotsford, 8th Dec 1830 

“My Dear James, — If I were like other authors, as I 
flatter myself I am not, I should ‘send you an order on my 
treasurer for a hundred ducats,’ wishmg you all prosperity 
and a httle more taste® , but havmg never supposed tliat lo 
any abihties I ever had were of a peipetual texture, I am 
glad when fnends tell me what I might be long m &ding 
out myself Mr Cadell will shew you what I have written 
to him My present idea is to go abroad for a few months, 
if I hold together as long So ended the Fathers of the is 
Novel — Fielding and Smollet — and it Ttould be no un> 
piofessional fimsh for yours — W S “ 

This note to tlie pnnter, and a letter of tlie same date 
and strain to the pubhslier, “struck both,” Mr Caddl 
says, “witli dismay ” They resolved to go out to Abbots- 20 
ford, but not for a few days, because a general meetmg of 
the creditors was at hand, and there was reason to hope 
tliat its results would enable tliem to appear as tlie bearers 
of sundry pieces of good news 
The meetmg of trustees and creditors took place on the 25 
17th — Mr George Forbes (brother to the late Sir TMl- 
ham) m the chair There rvas then announced another 
dividend on the Ballantyne estate of tliree shilhngs m the 
pound — thus reducing the onginal amount of the debt to 
about L 64,000 It had been not unnaturally appre -30 
hended that the commlsed state of pohtics nught have 
checked the sale of the Magnum Opus, but this does not 
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seem to have been tlie case to any extent worth notice. 
The meeting was numerous — and, not contented with a 
renewed vote of thanks to them debtor, thqr passed 
unanimously a resolution, which was moved by Mr (now 
sSir James) Gibson-Craig, and seconded by Mr Thomas 
Allan — both, by the way, leading Whigs — "That Sir 
Walter Scott be requested to accept of his furniture, plate, 
Imens, pamtmgs, hbrary, and curiosities of every descnp- 
tion, as the best means the creditors have of espressmg 
lo their very high sense of his most honourable conduct, and 
in grateful acknowledgment for the unparalleled and most 
successful exertions he has made, and contmues to make, 
for them ” 

On the 18th, Cadell and Ballant3me proceeded to Ab- 
is botsford, and found Sir Waiter m a placid state — having 
evidently been much soothed and gratified with the tidings 
from Mr Forbes His ivholc appearance was greatly bet- 
ter than they had a entured to anticipate , and defemng 
hterary questions till the morning, he made this gift from 
20 his creditors the chief subject of his conversation He said 
it had taken a heavj'- load off lus mind , he apprehended 
that, even if his future works should produce httle money, 
the profits of the Magnum, during a Imuted number of 
years, with the sum uhich had been insured on his life, 
25 would be suflScient to obhterate the remaining part of 
the Ballantyne debt he considered the hbrary and mu- 
seum now conveyed to him as worth at the least L 10,000, 
and this would enable him to make some provision for his 
younger children 

30 On the 31st of January, Miss Scott being too unwell 
for a journey. Sir Walter went alone to Edmburgh for the 
^ipose of executing his last 11111 Of this excursion the 
Diary says I executed my last will, leavmg Walter 
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burdened with L 1000 to Sophia, L 2000 to Anne, and the 
same to Chaiies He is to advance them this money if 
they want it , if not, to pay them mterest All this is his 
own choice, otherwise I would have sold the books and 
rattletraps I have made provisions for clearmg my estate s 
by my pubhcations, should it be possible , and should that 
prove possible, from the time of such clearance being 
effected, to be a fund available to all my children who diall 
be ahve or leave representatives My bequests must, 
many of them, seem hypothetical” lo 



CHAPTER X\'n 


Apoplectic Paralysis — Castle Dangerous begun — De- 
parture from Abbotsford — London — Voyage in the 
Barham — Malta — Naples — Home — 1831—1832 

After a pause of some days, the Diary has this entiy’- for 
April 25, 1831 — “From Saturday 16th April, to Satur- 
day 24th of the same month, xmpleasantly occupied ill 
health and its consequences A distmct stroke of paralysis 
saffcctmg both my nerves and speech, though begmmng 
only on Monday witli a very bad cold Doctor Abercrom- 
bie -was brought out by the fnendly care of Cadell, — but 
3'oung Clarkson had alreads' done the needful, that is, 
had bled and blistered, and placed me on a verj' reduced 
lodiet VTiether precautions have been taken m tune, I 
cannot tell I think they^ have, though severe in them- 
selves, beat the disease , but I am alike prepared ” 

He had resumed, and vras trymg to recast, his novel 
All the medical men had urged liim, by evers^ argument, 
15 to abstain from anj' such attempts, but he smiled on 
tliem m silence, or answered with some jocular rhyme 
He told me, that m the winter he had more than once tned 
wnting with his own hand, because he had no longer the 
same “pith and birr” that formerly rendered dictation 
easj’tohim; but that the axpenment faded He was now 
30 sensible he could do nothmg without Laidlaw to hold the 
Bramah pen, addmg, “VTIhe is a kind clerk — I see by 
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his looks when I am pleasing him, and that pleases me ” 
And however the cool cntic may now estimate Count 
Robert, no one who then saw the author could wonder 
that Laidlaw’s prevalent feehng in wntmg those pages 
should have been admiration Under the full conscious- s 
ness that he had sustained three or four strokes of apoplexy 
or palsy, or both combined, and toitured by various at- 
tendant ailments — cramp, rheumatism in half his jomts, 
dail}' increasing lameness, and now of late gravel (winch 
was, though last, not least) — he retamed all the energj' lo 
of Ins will, struggled manfully against this sea of troubles, 
and might w'ell have said senouslj’^, as he more than once 
both said and wrote plajrfully, 

“ ’Tis not m mortals to command success, 

But we’ll do more, Sempromus, we’ll deserve it ” * is 

Some busmess called me to London about tlie middle 
of June, and when I returned at the end of three weeks, 

I had the satisfaction to find that he had been gradually 
amending 

But, alas • the first use he made of tins partial renova- 20 
tion had been to expose Ins brain once more to an imagi- 
native task He began his Castle Dangerous — the 
groundw'ork being agam an old story which he had told m 
print, many years before, m a rapid manner And now, 
for the first time, he left Ballantsme out of his secret He 25 
thus WTites to Cadell on the 3 d of Jiilj*^ — “I intend to tell 
this httle matter to nobody but Lockhart Perhaps not 
oven to him, certainly not to J B , who ha\ang turned 
his back on his old political fnends, wtU no longer have a 
claim to be a seeretaiy in such matters, though I shall 30 
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alwaj'S be glad to befnend him ” James’s cnticisms on 
Count Robert had -nounded him — the Diary, already 
quoted, sliei\s how severely 

For two 01 three weeks he bent lumself sedulously to his 
stask — and concluded both Castle Dangerous and the 
long suspended Count Robert By this time he had 
submitted to the recommendation of all his medical friends, 
and agreed to spend the coming wunter away fiom Abbots- 
ford, among new scenes, in a more genial climate, and above 
10 all (so he piormsed), in complete abstinence from aU 
literary labour WTien Captain Basil Hall imderstood 
that he had resohed on wmteimg at Naples (where, as 
has been mentioned, his son Charles w'as attached to the 
British Legation), it occurred to the zealous sailor tliat on 
IS such an occasion as this all thoughts of pohtical difference 
ought to be dismissed, — and he, unknown to Scott, ad- 
dressed a letter to Sir James Graham, then First Lord of 
the Admiraltj', stating tlie condition of his friend’s health, 
and his proposed plan, and suggesting that it would be a 
20 fit and graceful thing foi the King’s Government to place 
a frigate at his disposal Sir James replied that it afforded 
his Royal Master, as w'eli as himself, tlie smeerest satis- 
faction to compl} with this hint, and that whenever Sir 
Walter found it convenient to come southwards, a vessel 
2s should be prepared foi his reception Nothing could be 
handsomer than the waj in which all this matter was ar- 
ranged, and Scott, decplj’’ gratified, exclaimed that things 
were yet in the hands of gentlemen , but that he feared 
they had been undermimng tlie state of society which 
30 required such persons as thdmselves to be at the head 
He had no wush, however, to leave Abbotsford until the 
approach of winter, and haMng dismissed his Tales, 
seemed to saj' to himself that he would enjoy his dear valley 
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for the intervening weeks, draw friends about him, revisit 
all tlie familiar scenes m lus neighbourhood once more, 
and if he were never to come back, store himself with the 
(most agreeable lecoUections m lus power, and so conduct 
himself as to bequeath to us who surrounded him a last $ 
stock of gentle impressions He continued to work a 
little at his notes and prefaces, but did not fatigue himself , 
and w'hen once aU plans were settled, and all cares m so 
far as possible set aside, lus health and spints certainly 
ralhed most wonderfully lo 

I must not omit to record how gratefully all Sir Walter's 
family felt the dehcate and w’atchful tenderness of hlr 
CadcU’s conduct He so managed that tlie No\els just 
finished should remam in tjTies, but not thrown off until 
the author should have departed , so as to give oppor- is 
tumty for revismg and abridging them He nught well be 
the bearer of chewing news as to their greater concerns, 
for the sale of the Magnum had, m spite of pohtical 
turbulences and distractions, gone on successfully But 
he probably stramed a point to make tlungs appear still 20 
better tlian they really were He certainly spoke so as 
to satisfy lus fnend tliat he need give himself no sort 
of imcasmcss about the pecuniary results of idleness and 
travel It was about tins time that we obsen^ed Sir 
Walter beginning to entertain the notion that lus debts 23 
were paid off Bj’- degrees, dwelhng on this fancy, he be- 
lieved in it fully and unphcitlj’’ It wus a gross ddusion — 
but neither Cadell nor any one else had the heart to dis- 
turb it by any formal statement of figures It contributed 
greatly more than an}*^ circumstance besides to soothe Sir 30 
Walter’s feelings, when it became at last necessary that he 
should tear himself from lus land and lus house, and the 
trees which he had nursed And with all that was done 
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and forborne, the hour when it came was a most heavy- 
one 

Early on the 23d of September 1831, Sir Walter left 
Abbotsford, attended bj' his daughter Anne and myself, 
s and we reached London by easy stages on the 28th, ha-ving 
spent one daj’^ at Rokeby The foUowmg month was 
spent in London and on the 29th of October the Barham 
got imder weigh After a few daj's, when thqr had passed 
the Bay of Biscay, Sir Walter ceased to be annoyed with 
lo seasickness, and sat most of his time on deck, enjoying 
apparently the air, the scenerj', and above all the ship 
itself, the beautiful disciplmc practised m all things, and 
the martial exercises of the men Italy, especially Naples, 
gave Scott pleasure, mingled with a great desire for his 
IS own Scotland, dunng this last wmter of his life 



CHAPTER XVIir 


Return to England — London — Abbotsford — Death 
and Funeral of Scott in September 1832 — His Char- 
acter — Monuments to his Memory 

The last jotting of Sir Walter Scott's Diai^' — perhaps 
the last specimen of his handwnting — records Ins start- 
ing from Naples on the 16th of April After the 11th of 
Maj' the stoi^’ can hardly be told too bneflj’’ 

He reached London about six o’clock on the evemng of $ 
Wednesday the 13th of June, and was detained there bj’' 
illness At length his constant yearning to return to 
Abbotsford induced his physicians to consent to his re- 
moval , and the moment tius was notihcd to lum, it seemed 
to infuse new ■^^gour into his frame It was on a calm, lo 
deal aftenioon of the 7tli July, that every preparation 
uas made for his embarkation on board the steam- 
boat 

At a very early hour on the mormng of Wednesday 
the 11th, we again placed lum in his carnage, and hcxs 
la}’’ in the same torpid state dunng the first two stages 
on the road to Ih^eedside But as descended the 
vale of the Gala he began to gaze about him, and by de- 
grees it was obnous that he was recogmzing the features 
of that famihar landscape Presently he murmured a 20 
name or tw'o — “Gala Water, surely — Buckliolm — 
Torwoodlee” As we rounded the hill at Ladhope, and 
the outline of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatly 
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ewited , and, when turning himself on the couch, his eye 
caught at length his own towers at the distance of a mile, 
he sprang up with a cry of delight The nver bemg in 
flood, we had to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge, 
5 and durmg the time this occupied, his woods and house 
bemg withm prospect, it required occasionally both Dr 
Watson’s strength and mme, m addition to Nicolson’s, to 
keep him m the carnage After passmg the bridge, the 
road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and 
10 he rdapsed into his stupor, but on gaming the bank im- 
mediately above it, lus excitement became agam tmgov- 
emable 


ilr Laidlaw was waitmg at the porch, and assisted us m 
liftmg him into the dimng-room, where lus bed had been 
IS prepared He sat bewildered for a few moments, and then 
restmg his eye on Laidlaw , said — “Ha » Wilhe Laidlaw > 
0 man, how often ha\ e I thought of 3 *ou I” By this time 
his dogs had assembled about lus chair — tliey bsgan to 
luni and hek lus hands, and he alternately 
so sobbed and smiled over them, imtil sleep oppressed lura 
Somethmg like a raj*^ of hope broke m upon us neict 
monung Sir Walter awoke perfectlj’’ conscious where 
he w’M, and expressed an ardent wish to be earned out 
mto his g^den We procured a Bath chair from Huntley 
as Bum, and Midlaw and I wheeled him out before his door, 
and up and dowm for some tune on tlie turf, and among 
the rose-beds then m full bloom The grandchildren 
a^ed the new vehicle, and would be hdping m their 

Silence, smihng placidly 
compamons, and now and 

j garden, and the 

flowers and trees By and by he conversed a li^e very 
composedl}', with us — said he was happy to be at home 
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— that he felt better than he had ever done since he left 
it, and would perhaps disappoint the doctors after all 
He then desired to be wheeled through his rooms, and 
we moved him leisurely for an hour or more up and down 
the hall and the great libraiy — “I have seen much,” he s 
tept saymg, “but nothing hke my am house — give me 
one turn more * ” He was gentle as an infant, and allowed 
himself to be put to bed again, the moment we told him 
that we thought he had had enough for one day 
Ne'rt mormng he was still bettor After again enjoymg lo 
"the Bath chaur for perhaps a couple of hours out of doors, 
ie desired to be drawn into the hbrary, and placed by the 
central wmdow, that he might look down upon the Tweed 
Here he expressed a wish that I should read to him, and 
when I asked from what book, he said — “Need you ask’ is 
There is but one ” I chose the 14th chapter of St John’s 
■Gospel, he listened with mild devotion, and said when I 
Jhad done — “Well, this is a great comfort — I have fol- 
lowed you distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet to be my- 
self again ” In this placid frame he was again put to bed, 20 
and had many hours of soft slumber 

On Monday he remamed in bed, and seemed extremely 
feeble, but after breakfast on Tuesday the 17th he ap- 
peared revived somewhat, and was again wheded about on 
the turf Presently he fell asleep in his chair, and after 25 
•dozmg for perhaps half an hour, started awake, and shak- 
ing the plaids we had put about him off his shoulders, 
said — “This is sad idleness I shall forget what I have 
been thinkmg of, if I don’t set it do'wn now Take me 
into my own room, and fetch the keys of my desk ” He 30 
repeated this so earnestly, that we could not refuse, his 
daughters went into his study, opened his -wnfang-desk, and 
laid paper and pens in the usual order, and I then moved 
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him through the hall and into the spot where he had al- 
ways been accustomed to work When the chair was 
placed at the desk, andhe foimd himself m the old position, 
he smiled and thanked us, and said — “Now give me m3’- 
5 pen, and leave me for a httle to m3'self ” Sophia put the 
pen mto his hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers 
upon it, but the3’' refused their ofiSce — it dropped on the 
paper He sank back among his pillows, silent tears 
rollmg down his cheeks, but composing himself b3’- and 
to by^e, motioned to me to wheel him out of doors agam 
I^idlaw met us at the porch, and took his turn of the chair 
Sir Walter, after a httle while, again dropt mto slumber 
When he was awakmg, Laidlaw said to me — "Sir 'Walter 
has had a httle repose” — “No, "ttllhe,” said he — “no 
IS repose for Sir Walter but m the grave ” The tears again 
ru^ed from his e3'’es “Pnends,” said he, “don't let 
me expose m5’self — get me to bed — that's the only 
place '' 

As I was dressmg on the mommg of Monday the 17 th 
20 of September, Nicolson came into m}’ room, and told me 
that his master had awoke m a state of composure and 
consciousness, and -wished to see me immediatdy. I found 
him entirely himself, though m the last extreme of feeble- 
ness His e}^ was clear and calm — evetj' trace of the 
25 wild fire of ddinum extmguished “Lockhart,” he said, 
“I may have but a minute to speak to you My dear, be 
a good man — be -virtuous — be rehgious — be a good 
man Nothing else will give 5*ou any comfort when I’ou 
come to he here" — He paused, and I said — “Shall I 
30 send for Sophia and Anne?” — “No,” said he, “don't 
disturb them Poor souls * I know thej' w’ere up all night 
God bless y-ou all ” — With this he sunk into a \ ery 
tranqml sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely- afterwards gave 
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anj' sign of consciousness, eiccept for an instant on the 
arrival of his sons 

They, on learning that the scene Tvas about to close, 
obtained anew lea\e of absence from tlieu posts, and 
both reached Abbotoford on the 19th About half-pasts 
one p on the 21st of September, Sir Walter breathed 
his last, m the presence of all his childi en It w as a beau- 
tiful day — so narm, that every uindoiv w as ivide open — 
and so perfectly still, that the sound of all others most 
delicious to his car, the gentle npple of the Tweed over its lo 
pebbles, was distinctly audible as ue knelt around the bed, 
and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes No sculptor 
ever modelled a more majestic image of repose 

Almost every newspaper that announced this event in 
Scotland, and many in England, had the signs of mourning is 
usual on the demise of a king With haidlj' an exception, 
the Aoice uas that of universal, unmixed grief and ■ven- 
eration 

His funeial was conducted in an unostentatious manner, 
but the attendance u as v crj' great Few of his old friends 20 
then in Scotland uere absent, — and many, both friends 
and strangers, came from a great distance His domes- 
tics and foresters made it their petition that no hirehng 
liand might assist in carrjung his remains They them- 
selves bore the coffin to the hearse, and from the hearse 25 
to the grav'C 

The uide enclosure at the Abbey of Dryburgh was 
thronged uith old and 3 '’Oung, and uhen the coffin was 
taken from the hearse, and again laid on the shoulders of 
the afflicted scning-men, one deep sob burst from a thou- 30 
sand lips IVIr Archdeacon IVilhams read the Bunal 
Service of the Church of England , and thus, about half- 
past five o'clock in the cv’cmng of Wednesday the 26th 
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September 1832, the remains of Sib IValteh Scott •wer& 
by the side of his "wife in the sepulchre of his ancestors 
— “in sure and certain hope of the resurrection, to eternal 
life through our Lord Jesus Chnst who shall change our 
s tnle body that it may be hi e unto his glorious body, according 
to the mighty worlnng, whereby he is able to subdue all things 
to himself ” 

Of the persons closely connected mth Sir Walter Scott, 
and often named accordingly m these pages, few remain, 
lo James Ballantj*ne was on his deathbed when he heard of 
his great friend and patron's death Of his own children 
none now sumve Miss Anne Scott received at Christ- 
mas 1832 a grant of L 200 per annum from thepnvy purse 
of King Wifliam H* But her name did not long burden 
IS the pension list Her constitution had been miserably 
shattered in the course of her long and painful attendance, 
first on her mothers illness and then on her father s , and 
perhaps reverse of fortune, and disappomtments of van- 
ous sorts connected with that, had also heavy effect. 
30 From the daj' of Sir Walter’s death, the strong stimulus of 
du^* bemg lost, she too often looked and qioke like one 

“Takmg the measure of an unmade grave ” 

After a brief mterval of disordered health, she contracted, 
a brain fever, which earned her off abruptly. She died m 
35 my house in the Regents Park on the 25th June 1833, 
and her remams are placed m the Xew Cemetery m the 
Harrow Road 

"Fhe adjoimng grave holds those of her nephew John 
Hugh Lockhart who died loth Dec 1831 and also 
50 those of my wife Sophia, who expired after a long" 
ill n ess, which she bore inth all possible meekness and 
fortitude on the 17th of May 1837 Of all the race she 
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most resembled her father m countenance, m temper, 
and m manners 

Charles Scott, -whose spotless -w-orth had tenderly en- 
deared hun to the fewwho knew him intimately, and whose 
industry and accuracj’- were warmly acknowledged by his s 
professional supenors, on Lord Bennek’s recall from the 
XeapoUtan Embassj'- resumed his duties as a cleik m the 
Foreign Office, and continued m that situation until the 
summer of 1S41 Sir John hPNeill, G C B , being 
then entrusted with a special mission to the Court ofio 
Persia, carried Charles with him as attach^ and private 
secretarj', but the journej' on horseback tlirough Asia 
IVIinor was trjung for his never robust frame, and he con- 
tracted an mflanmiator}'- disorder, which cut him off at 
Teheran, almost immediately on his arnval there — xs 
October 28, 1841 He had reached his 36th year 

TTalter, who succeeded to the baronetej’’, proceeded to 
Madras in 1839, as Lacutenant-Colonel of the 16th Hus- 
sars, and subsequentlj' commanded tliat regiment He 
was beloved and esteemed m it by officers and men as 20 
much, I beheve, as any gentleman ever was m any coips 
of the British army, and there was no officer of Ins rank 
who stood higher in the opimon of the heads of his profes- 
sion He had begun life with many advantages — a very 
handsome person, and great muscular strength — a sweet as 
and even temper, and talents which in the son of anj 
father but his w ould have been considered bnlhant Though 
neglectful of cx'tra-professional studies in Ins earlier da 3 'S, 
he had in after-life read evlensively, and made himself, 
in evco' sense of the term, an accomplished man The 30 
libraiy for the soldiers of his corps was founded b}' him 
the care of it was a pnncipal occupation of his later j'ears 
His onlj’’ legacy out of his family was one of L 100 to this 
a 
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librarj', and his -widow, well understanding what he felt 
towards it, directed that a similar sum should be added in 
her own name Sir Walter ha\ung un'wiselj’- exposed hun- 
self in a tiger-hunt in August 1846, was on his return to his 
s quarters at Bangalore, smitten -with fever, -nhich ended 
in hver disease He was ordered to proceed to England, 
and died near the Cape of Good Hope, on board the ship 
Wdledej’-, February the Sth, 1847 Lady Scott convej'ed 
his remains to this countiy, and thej* were mterred m the 
lo paternal aide at Dryburgh on the 4th of May following, 
in the presence of the few sumvore of his father’s fnends 
and many of Ins own Three officers n ho had sensed under 
him, and were accidentall 3 ’- m Bntam, arnved from great 
distances to pa 3 ’- him the last homage of their respect 
IS He had never had any child , and -with hun the baronetcy 
expired 

The onl 3 ’ descendants of the Poet now ahve are m 3 ’ son, 
Walter Scott Lockhart (a heutenant m the ann 3 ’-), who, 
as his imcle’s heir of entail, has lately recdved permission 
20 to assume the additional surname of Scott, — and his 
sister, Charlotte Harriet Jane, mamed m August 1847 to 
James Robert Hope, Barnster, second son of the late 
General the Honourable Sir Alexander Hope, G C B ^ 

* Walter Scott Lockhart Scott died at Versailles, on 
the 10th of January 1853, and -was buned m the cemetery 
of Notre Dame there 

John Gibson Lockhart, his father, and the author of 
this Biography, died at Abbotsford on the 25th of Novem- 
ber 1854, and was buned in Drj’burgh Abbey, at the feet 
of Walter Scott 

hlrs Hope, on the death of her brother, succeeded to 
the estate of Abbotsford, and, -with her husband, assumed 
the name of Scott, in addition to that of Hope She died 
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In tlie winter succeeding the Poet's death, his sons and 
mj'self, as his executors, endeavoured to make such ar- 
langements as were witlun our power for completing the 
great object of Ins own wishes and fatal exertions 

Wo found the remaimng principal sum of commercials 
debt to be nearly L 54,000 L 22,000 had been insured 
upon his life , there were some momcs in the hands of the 
Trustees, and hir Cadell very handsomely offered to 
advance to us the balance, about L 30,000, that we might 
•without further delay settle •with the bods' of creditors lo 
This -was effected accordmglv on the 2d of February 
1833 , Mr Cadell accepting, as his only security, the right 
to the profits accruing from Sir Walter's copsnnght prop- 
erty' and literary remains, until such time as this new and 
consolidated obligation should bo discharged Besides is 
his commercial debt. Sir Walter left also one of L 10,000, 


at Edinburgh on the 26th of October 1858, leaving three 
children, nz — 

“Mary Momca," bom on the 2d of October 1852 
"Walter Michael," born on the 2d of June 1857 
“Margaret Anne,” born on the 17th of September 1858 
Of these, Margaret died on the 3d, and Walter on the 
11th of December 1858, and their remains he beside those 
of their mother (and of their father, J R Hope-Scott, 
who died April 29, 1873) m the vaults of St Margaret’s 
Convent, Edinburgh “Mary Monica," who thus be- 
came the only surviving descendant of Walter Scott, mar- 
ried m 1874 the Hon J C Ma^va’-ell, who assumed the 
name of Scott, and has, with other issue, Walter Joseph, 
bom 1875 

As an officer m the English army this Walter Scott saw 
service in the Boer War Mr J R Hope-Scott added a 
west wing to Abbotsford and made many other improve- 
ments 
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contracted by himself as an mdividual, when struggling 
to support Constable in December 1825, and secured by 
mortgage on the lands of Abbotsford. And, lastly, the 
library and museum, presented to him m free gift by his 
s creditors in December 1830, were bequeathed to his eldest 
son, with a burden to the ejd^nt of L 5000, which sum he 
designed to be dmded between his younger children, as 
already explamed in an extract from his diary His will 
provided that the produce of his hterary property, m ease 
loof its proimg sufficient to wipe out the remauung debt 
of the firm, should then be apphed to the extmotion 
of these mortgages, and thereafter, should this also 
be accomphshed, divided equally among his surviving 
fatmly 

IS Various meetings were hdd soon after his death with a 
■new to the erection of Monuments to his memory , and 
the records of these meetings, and their results, are adorned 
by many of tlie noblest and most distinguished names both 
of England and of Scotland In London, the Lord Bishop 
20 of Exeter, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir John Malcolm, took 
a prominent part as speakers and the result was a sub- 
scnption amounting to about L 10,000 , but a part of this 
was embezzled by a young person rashly appomted to the 
post of secretaiy', who earned it with him to Amenca, 
23 n here he soon afterwards died The noblemen and gentle- 
men who subsenbed to this fund adopted a suggestion — 
(which originated, I beheve, ■with Lord Francis Egerton, 
now Earl of Ellesmere, and the Honourable John Stuart 
Wortley, now Lord Whamechffe) — that, m place of 
soerectmg a cenotaph m ’Westminster Abbey, or a statue or 
pillar elsewhere, the most smtable and respectful tnbute 
that could be paid to Sir Walter’s memory would be to 
discharge all the encumbrances upon Abbotsford, and en- 
tail the House, "with its hbrarj’’ and other articles of cun- 
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osity collected bj* him, together with the knds which he 
had planted and cmbcUislied, upon the heirs of his name 
for ever Tlie sum produced by the subscription, how- 
ever, proved inadequate to the rcahzation of such a 
scheme, and after much consultation, it was at lengths 
settled that the mone^' in the hands of the committee 
(between L 7000 and L 8000), should be employed to 
liquidate the debt upon the library and museum, and 
whatever nnglit be oier, towards the mortgage on the 
lands Tins arrangement enabled tlic Lieutenant-Colo- lo 
nd Sir Walter Scott to secure, m the shape originally 
desired, the permanent preservation at least of the house 
and its immediate appurtenances, as a memorial of the 
tastes and habits of the founder. 

Such was the state of matters when the Lieutenant- is 
Colonel embarked for India and m his absence no further 
steps could well be taken Upon his death, it was found 
that, notwithstandinij tho very evtensivo demand for his 
fathcr’«! writings, there still remained a considerable 
debt to Mr Cadell, and also tho greater part of the old 20 
debt secured on tho lands Mr Cadell then offered to 
relieve tho guardians of tho young inhentor of that great 
name from much anxiety and embarrassment, by accept- 
ing, in full payment of tho sum duo to himself, and also 
in recompense for his taking on himself the final oblitera- ss 
tion of the heritable bond, a transference to him of tho 
remaining claims of tho familj over Sir Walter’s writings, 
together with tho result of some literary exertions of tho 
onlv surviving executor. This arrangement was com- 
pleted m May 1847 , and the estate, as well as the house 30 
and its appendages, became at last unfettered The 
rental is small , but I hope and trust, that as long as any 
of the blood remains, reverent care wall attend over the 
guardianship of a possession associated with so many 
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high and noble recollections On that subject the gal- 
lant soldier irho executed the entail expressed also m his 
testament feehngs of the devoutest anxiety • and it "vras, 
I am Tvell assured, in order that no extraneous obstacle 
s might thwart the fulfilment of his pious wishes, that Mr 
CadeU crowned a long senes of kind services to the cause 
and the memory of Sir Walter Scott, by the very hand- 
some proposition of 1847. 

Abbotsford, after his own immortal works, is the best 
lo monument of its founder But at Edmbur^ also, soon 
after his death, a meetmg was held with a view to the 
erection of some nsible memonal m his native city, the 
promment speakers were the late Marquess of Lothian, 
the late Earl of Dalhousie, the Earl of Rosebery, Lord 
IS Jeffrej', and Professor Wilson, and the subscnption then 
begun reahzed a sum of L8000, which by subsequent 
exertions reached no less than L 15,000 The result may 
now be seen in a truly magnificent monument, conspicu- 
ous to ever^' nsitor of Scott s “own romantic town” — 
20 a lofty Gothic cross, enclosing and surmountmg a marble 
statue of the Poet, which, as w'ell as many happy rehevos 
on the extenor, does great honour to the chisel of Mr 
Steele 

In Glasgow, also, there was a meetmg m 1832 : the sub- 
25 scnptions there reached L 1200 and m the chief square of 
that city, already graced with statues of two illustnous 
natives, James Watt and Sir John Moore, there is now 
a lofty pillar, surmounted with a statue of Sir Walter 
Scott 

3 © Pinallj’, m the market-place of Selkirk there has been set 
up, at the cost of local fnends and neighbours, a statue in 
freestone, bj' hlr Alexander Ritchie of Musselburgh, with 
this inscnption — 
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“EnnCTED IX AUGUST 1S39, 

IX PitOUD AXD AFPECTIOXATE nEMEMBHAKCE 
Ot 

sm WALTER SCOTT, BARONET, 

surnrFF op this couxtv S 

rnoM ISOO to 1832 

By Yarrow’s sfroain still let mo straj*, 

Thouph nono should Ruido mj fcoblo way ; 

Still fool the breozo down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill mj witliered ohoek lo 

In what manner to co\er the graie itsdf at D^j'bnrgh 
required some consideration, m consequence of the state of 
the surrounding and oterJianging rums Sir F Chantrey 
rceomniended a block of Aberdeen granite, so solid as to 
resist e^ cn the fall of the i\ icd roof of the aisle, and kindly is 
sketcheil the shape; in winch he followed the stone cofGn 
of the inomstie agc^ — espccinlh the “marble stone” on 
which Delorainc awaits the opening of the wizard's ^ault 
in the I-ay The inscnptions on this simple but graceful 
tomb are mcrelr of name and date ao 

On the whole, I haio no doubt that, the more the de- 
tails of his pcrbonal history arc ro\ calcd and studied, the 
more powerfully will thej' be found to inculcate the same 
great lessons with his works ^'iniere else shall we be 
taught better how prosperitj maj'- be extended by be- as 
ncficcncc, and adversity confronted bj exertion^ Where 
can we see the “follies of tlic wise” more strikingly re- 
buked, and a character more beautifully purified and ex- 
alted in the passage through afiliction to death’ I have 
Imgcrcd so long o\er the details, that I have, perhaps, 30 
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become, even from that circumstance alone, less qualified 
than more rapid surveyors may be to seize the effect m 
the mass But who does not feel that there is something 
ver}' mvigoratmg as well as elevatmg in the contempla- 
5 tion ? His character seems to belong to some elder and 
stronger period than ours; and, mdeed, I cannot help 
hkenmg it to the architectural fabncs of other ages, which 
he most dehghted m, where there is such a congregation 
of imagery and tracery, su<h endless mdulgence of whim 
loand fancy, the sublime blendmg here with the beautiful, 
and there contrasted with the grotesque — half, perhaps, 
seen m the clear dajhght, and Imlf by rays tmged with the 
blazoned forms of the past — that one may be apt to get 
bewildered among the variety of particular impressions, 
IS and not fed either the unily of the grand design, or the 
height and sohdness of the structure, until lie door has 
been dosed upon the labyrmth of aisles and shnnes, and 
you survey it from a distance, but still within its shadow. 
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1 19 Robert Bums, 1759-1796 Scott calls him “ tbo 
boast of Scotland ” Can jou report inoidonts in the poet’s 
hfo to justify Scott’s estimate of the lalue of his memoirs’* 

1:20 Thomas Chatterton, 1752-1770 Committed 
suicide at the ago of nineteen years Perhaps 50 U can 
explain hos\ this boy gained a place m hternture 

1 20 Richard Savage, 109S-1743 Seott mnj* have 
had in mind Dr Saniuel Johnson’s “ Life of Sax age ” of 
which Macaulay wtoIo, "No finer specimen of literary 
biographj existed in any language, Imng or dead " 
Macaulaj’s comment on Sax age in his essay on Samuel 
Johnson, onginnlly published in the Enej elopaidin Bn- 
tannica, will be found most interesting 

2 28 Tcviotdale The xMlIey of the nxer Texnot, 
near the southeastern border of Scotland 

3 2. Yarrow A parish and stream in the county of 
which Scott x\ns for many years the honored sheriff 
“ Yarrow’ Rcx’isited," a poem by William Wordsworth, 
describes the beauties of the border eountry’ and is rich in 
references to the Mighty Minstrel 

3 6 Stuart In 1371 Robert Stuart beeanio Robert IT 
of Scotland Different members of this family take lead- 
ing partsS in many of Scott’s talcs Especially interesting 
arc " Wax’crloj' ’’ and “ The Fortunes of Nigel ’’ 

4 18 Hormann Boerhnavc, 1CGS-173S A Dutch 

249 
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physician and scientist whose genius gave the university 
of Leyden great fame 

6 27 Jacobites “ Jacobus ” is the Latm form of 
“ James ” The last Stuart lang was James II For 
many years after his flight from England the Stuart 
family had ardent supporters m England and Scotland 
The supporters of James 

6 30 Culloden The decisive battle of Ajiril 15th, 
1746, in which the Stuart cause was finally overthrown by 
a son of King George II, the Duke of Cumberland, then a 
distinguished general though but twenty-four years old 

7 - 12 Robin Hood was a legendary outlaw, famed to 
ha\e hved in the forest of Sherwood m the fourteenth 
century, who robbed the rich and befriended the poor and 
became the hero of ballad and story Little J ohn was one of 
his retamers Both are characters m Scott’s “ Ivanhoe ’ 

7 19 Automathes “ The capacitj' and evtent of the 
human imderstanding , exemplified m the extraordinarj 
case of Automathes, a j'oung nobleman, who was acci- 
dentally left m infancy upon a desolate island, and eon- 
tmued mneteen years m that sohtary state, separate from 
all human societj’ ” Written by John Kirby, a tutor of 
the historian. Gibbon, and published at London in 1745 

7 19 Allan Ramsay, 16S5— 1758 Scottish poet 

7 21 Josephus, 37-100 Jewish histonan of the 
last war between the Jews and the Romans 

7 33 La Mancha The home of Don Quixote, the 
hero of Cervantes’ great Spanish novel 

8 8 Bath A beautiful city of Somerset, England, 
in the "valley of the Avon It vras famous for its baths 
at the time of the Roman occupation of Bntam and has 
for over two centuries been the chief watering place of 
England 
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8 12 Bladud An ancient Bntish pnnce who was 
afflicted with leprosy Tradition says he discovered the 
medicinal quahties of the Bath waters by observing their 
effect on some swine that seemed to have a disease similar 
to his own ' 

8 29 Kon sme dus animosus infans The Latin way 
of expressing, A sturdy child, thanks to the gods 

9 20 John Home, 1722-1808 Mimster, soldier, and 
author His military exploits made him a national character 
and offset m a measure the criticism that came upon him 
as a mimster of the gospel for his connection with theatri- 
cal productions, notably his tragedy, “ Douglas ” 

9 24 Downs Rounded hills 

11 20 John Bunyan, 1628-1688 His “Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” is the greatest work of its class in our language 

11 21 Solomon Gesner, 1730-1788 Swiss pamter 
and poet The “ Death of Abel ” is an idylho pastoral 

11 21. Nicholas Rowe, 1674-1718 Enghsh poet and 
dramatist 

11: 30 Alexander Pope, 1688-1744 

11 30 Homer Tradition tells us that the Greek 
poet, Homer, was bhnd Pope’s translations of his great 
poems will give you some of the pleasure that came to 
the boy Scott 

15 9 Pare and bum a muir The cuttmg of peat m 
the moors was work for a strong man 

16 22 Ossian An interesting hterary forgery by 
James Macpherson 

16 22 Edmund Spenser, 1552-1599 Which of Spen- 
ser’s poems IS Scott referring to ^ 

18 8 Tasso, 1544-1595 Itahan poet John Hoole, 
1727-1803 Enghsh translator 

18 11 Bishop Percy, 1729-1811 Enghsh bishop of 
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Dromore, Ireland Wlule a vicar in Northamptonshire 
he did his literary work 

18 17 Delilahs The sixteenth chapter of the Book 
of Judges will give the story of Samson and Delilah Can 
you explam Scott's figurative use of the name ^ 

19 5-7 Richardson, Fielding, Smollett. The fathers 
of the Enghsh novel 

19 6 Henry Mackensie Prequentlj' referred to as 
“ The Man of Peelmg,” the title of his first novel 
22 3 George Buchanan, 1506-1582 One of Scot- 
land’s greatest scholars He wrote Latin with all but 
classic ease Scott doubtless refers to his “ Rerum Scoti- 
carum Histonea ” 

22 4 Matthew of Pans An Enghsh monk of the 
thirteenth century who may have studied m France 
Scott read parts of his “ Histona Anglorum ” 

24 3 Menus plaisirs French for " amusements ” 

24 21 Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy Jemmy and 
Jenny are characters noted for their cunmng and treachery 
in Gay’s “ The Beggar’s Opera,” Jessamy, a fop m 
Bickerstaff’s opera, “ Lionel and Clanssa ” They gave 
their names to a tribe of imitations 
24 22 Frances Burney, 1752-1840 Better known as 
Madame D’Arblay, Enghsh novehst and fnend of Dr 
Samuel Johnson What class of novel did she introduce ^ 
24 23 Mackenzie Henry Mackenzie, 1745-1831, 
author of “ The Man of Peelmg ” and other novels Some 
cntics think his works the most sentimental of all Enghsh 
novels 

26 5 Andrew Macdonald, 1755-1790 Unfortunate 
because a failure in almost everythmg he attempted 
except his tragedy, “ Vimonda,” which had successful pro- 
ductions in both Edmburgh and London 
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26 17 Preston Battle of 1715, fought m behalf of 
the first Stuart pretender 

26 18 Tiled haddocks This use of “ tiled,” in the 
sense of “ dried ” as apphed to fish, seems to be peculiar to 
Scotland 

26 33 Immortal general General Sir Ealph Aber- 
crombie, 1734-1801, is credited "with having restored 
the ancient discipline and military success of the British 
soldier, much impaired by reverses m Amenea 

27 21 Autolycus Make his acquaintance in “ Win- 
ter’s Tale ” 

28 1 Bannockburn June 24, 1314, saw the defeat at 
Bannockburn of Edward II and 100,000 Enghsh by Robert 
Bruce and 30,000 Scotch 

29 9 Falkland The summer palace of the Stuart 
kings of Scotland, located in Pifeshire 

29 10 Holy-Rood The royal residence at Edin- 
burgh The story of the apphcation of the name, Holy 
Cross, to tins palace is an interesting one 

29 11 Queen Mary’s yew tree at Crookston Crook- 
ston castle uas the property of the Darnley family at the 
time of the murder of Lord Damley, the husband of Maiy 
Queen of Scots, in 1567 

32 1 Civil law The laws derived from the Romans 
For centuries the Scotch were alhed ivith the French as 
the natural enemies of the Enghsh This explains the 
popularity in Scotland of the laws of the Latm countries 
Much of the eml law came into England by way of the 
equity courts 

32 17 Tony Lumpkin If you do not know Tony, 
make his acquaintance in Goldsmith’s delightful comedy, 
“ She Stoops to Conquer ” 

36 3 Hercules The national hero of ancient Greece. 
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He was the son of Jupiter and a mortal mother The 
story of his twelve labors and countless adventures is full 
of interest 

37 24 Michaelmas The feast of Samt Michael, 
September 29, one of the four quarter dajs of the busmess 
year This was the autumn term of the court 

37 29 Liddesdale In Scott’s day a wild district 
near the southeastern border of Scotland 

37 31 Riding Ballad A ballad celebrating a Border 
raid It was sung by the horsemen as they rode 

37 32 Moss-troopers Border horsemen of Scotland, 
so called because of the mossy or boggy character of much 
of the border country 

87 33 Douglasses Robert the Bruce gave the Doug- 
las of his day charge over the borders The power of 
the Douglas family mereased until at tunes it was a 
menace to the power of the kmgs 

40 20 Parhament House The building formerly 
used by the Scotch Parliament, which was at this time the 
meeting place of the supreme courts of Scotland 

41 I Outer-House The supreme court of Scotland 
consists of two comrts of appeal, called the Inner-House, 
and five courts of onginal jurisdiction, the Outer-House 

41 5 Mountain The extreme revolutionary party 
m the French National Assembly at the time of the French 
revolution was called the hlountain because of the position 
it occupied in the upper part of the hall 

41 30 Duns Scotus Scottish theologian of the 
thirteenth century 

42 26 Bean Lean To be met m Scott’s first novel 

45 1 Queen Guenever As King Arthur’s queen she 

» has a place m immortal story, told for our age by Tenny- 
son 
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45 7 . Balmawhapples See Scott s “ Waverley.” 

48 30 Lenore The heroine of a ballad composed by 
Burger. Scott liked to surround himself by material 
reminders of the "world of fancy, "which "was in many respects 
his real world 

68.30. George Ellis, 1753-1815 Enghsh poet and 
antiquanan Scott held him in high regard , and it was 
from the manj* letters to Elhs that Lockhart drew much of 
the material for his biography. 

63 . 6 WPliaTti Wordsworth, 1770-1850 As an mter- 
preter of the spint in nature he holds a place m the first 
rank of English poets 

63 7. Sir John Stoddart Enghsh journahst and jurist 

64.26 Reged. One of the locahties named in the 
Arthunan legends Scott identified it "with Tweeddale, 
the region about Ashestiel Modem scholarship favors 
Dunbartonshire 

66 25 James Hogg A rude shepherd of Ettnck 
Forest m whom Scott discovered a brother poet of not 
mconsiderable natural gifts. The distnct kno"wn as 
Ettnck Forest was at this time almost treeless 

66*25. Galled my kibes Hurried me A Shakespear- 
ean expression "with the literal meaning. Irritated my chil- 
blains , figuratively. Stepped on my frost-bitten beds. 

70 10 Dis ahter nsum The gods saw otherwise 

74 16 Robert Southey, 1774-1843 English poet 

76 32 Out damned spot. Scott was playmg "with the 
tragic expression of Lady ^lacbeth 

78 . 11. Sir Humphry Davy, 1778-1829 English 
scientist For what is he especially noted ? 

79 9 Temd tithe 

81 1. John Dryden, 1631-1701. English poet and 
dramatist 
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84 21 Somers’ Tracts John Somers, 1651-1716, 
Lord Chancellor of England His hbrary furnished the 
materials for the collection knoira as the “ Somers* 
Tracts,” pubhshed in London about 1750 
84 22 Sadler State Papers Sir Ralph Sadler, 
1507-1587 Diplomat m the ser^uce of Henry VIII and 
later in the service of Ehzabeth His despatches are 
among the most reliable and most interesting records 
of his time In editing these papers Scott was again 
malting himself ” for his romances 
84 27 Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745 Dean of St 
Patnck’s How do many children first make his acquaint- 
ance? 

88 3 Piscottie Robert Lindsay of Piscottie lived 
from 1500 to 1565 He was an mteresting but inaccurate 
historian of Scotland 

88 4 John Barbour Scottish poet, 1316-1395 
88 5 Blind Harry A minstrel who died about the 
time of the discovery of America His fame rests on his 
poem, “ Wallace ” See Scott’s " Pair Maid of Perth ” 

88 12 Cyropsedia A Greek prose romance by 
Xenophon describing the education of the older and 
greater Cyrus 

90 6 Sir Ralph Sir Ralph Saddler 

90 23 James Saxon Enghsh portrait painter 

91 2 John Baliantyne A younger brother of James 
Ballantyne The book-sellmg concern of John Baliantyne 
& Co was established in 1809 as a part of Scott’s dealings 
with the Ballantynes in opposition to Constable See 
Note on Differences with Constable on page 257 

93 * 24 Beaumont and Fletcher English playwrights 
of Shakespeare’s time who worked together in writing a 
number of plays 
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93 25 Culdees An ancient monastic order that had 
settlements in Ireland and Scotland 

93 25 John Jamieson, D D , 1759-1838 Antiquary 
and philologist 

94. 17 Sit mihi sedes utinam senectse! Would that 
I might have a home for my old age 

96 6 Charge-Law. In some districts of Scotland 
“ law ” has the meanmg, “ hill.” 

97 18 Catrail A ditoh, some forty miles in length, of 
doubtful ongin, but supposed to have been a work of 
defence built by the Piets in their opposition to the Romans 

98 19 Preux chevaher A vabant kmght 

98 • 27 Jacques Callot, 1592-1635 French painter. 

101 27 Jeffrey By pubhshmg the “ Bndal of Trier- 
mam” anonymously Scott hoped to puzzle Jeffrey, the 
brilliant editor of the Edinburgh. Renew, as well as the 
readmg pubbe 

102 16 Pan passu With equal step, at the same 
speed 

104 1 Differences with Constable Some rather 
unfair cnticisms of Scott’s work appeared m Constable’s 
Edinburgh Review Scott was not easily offended m this 
way, but he noticed with some bitterness the Whig pnn- 
ciples the Renew was advancmg, and determined to assist 
in the establishment of a nval, the Quarterly Renew 
These differences contmued for some years, but mutual 
interests finally brought the greatest writer and the great- 
est publisher of the time back to their old alliance 

110 12. Ex contrano On the contrary 

110 22 Grande opus A great work, another poem 
like “ Irfarmion ” It is interesting to note that at this 
time Scott did not consider his prose work a grande opus 

116 • 1 Obver Goldsmith, 1728-1774 Insh poet, 
s 
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dramatist, novebst, and historian Irving’s “Life of 
Goldsmith " is one of the most fascinating of books 

117 10 Bnareus In Greek mythology a monster 
■with an hundred hands 

119 28 Thomas Moore, 1780-1852 Insh poet 

119 32 Lord Byron, 1789-1824 Though Byron’s 
poetry croirded Scott’s from its first place in popular 
fa%or in their das*, ^ hundred years later vre find more 
readers of Scott than of Byron 

120 28 Joanna Baillie, 1762-1851 Her first rrork of 
importance, “Plass on Passions,’’ 'vras pubhshed anonj- 
mously and ascribed bj' some cntics to Scott This 
resulted ih their meeting and becoming warm fnends 
Scott considered her the greatest poet of his time This 
opimon must be classed with his behef that Dr Samuel 
Johnson was one of the greatest poets of our language 

121 1 Corporal Nym A rogue of Shakespeare’s 
creation m “ Merry Wives of Wmdsor ’’ and “ Eang Henry 
Fifth ’’ 

127 11 Daniel Terry, 1780-1829 Actor and play- 
•nnght He admired Scott to the extent of mutating his 
facial mannensms and his hand'vmtmg Scott said that 
if called on to take oath concermng a page of his o'wn 
■writing he could only swear that it was either his o'wn or 
Terry’s Terrs* dramatized several of Scott’s novels, 
“ Temfications ’’ Scott called them 

129 24 Torres Vedras A to'wn in Portugal In 
what war did Enghsh troops fight in Portugal’’ 

130 4 Washington Irving, 1783-1859 One of the 
first Americans to place our country on the literary map of 
the world You ■will enjoy his essay on Abbotsford, giving 
a full account of tMs ■visit at the home of Scott He fails 
to tell us one of the most interestmg incidents of the visit. 
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from our pomt of vievr, an incident ■vntli ■which Lockhart 
seems to have been nnfamihar It was Irvmg who gave 
to Scott the original of the Rebecca of “ Ivanhoe ” Scott 
sent Irvmg one of the first copies of “ IiTinhoe ” and wrote, 
“ How do you hke your Rebecca ^ Does the Rebecca I 
haie pictured compare with the pattern given? ” 

' The pattern was the beautiful Rebecca Gratz of Phila- 
delphia, a dear friend of hliss Hoffman to whom Irving 
was engaged at the time of her early death Rebecca 
Gratz loved a Christian, but her Jemsh piety would not 
allow her to marry him However, she steadfastly refused 
to marry any other and devoted her life to good works 
When Inmg learned that Scott planned to mtroduce a 
group of Jews in his ne'rt novel, he told him the storj- of 
the charming American Jewess That he does not men- 
tion this in his account of his nsit is but proof that he 
rarely opened to others the memories of his great loss 
Scott’s was a nature that mnted and won the best and 
deepest from all who knew him 

133 11 Jedediah Scott playfully presented the 
“Tales of my Landlord ” as the work of Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, a Scotch schoolmaster 

136 2S Clausus tutus ero Closed I shall be safe. 
Gualterus Seotus is the Latin form of Scott’s name Re- 
membenng that “ Gu ’ is the Latin eqmvalent of our 
double “ u ’’ you can trace the anagram 

137 26 Graham of Claverhouse Viscount Dundee, 
in 16S9, declared for James II and "with an army of High- 
landers defeated the government forces under General 
hlackay at the battle of Kilhecrankie, but was himself 
mortally wounded 

138 • 7 Kinder-marchen German nursery tale 

147 * 3 Prima cura First work 
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151 7 More Scotico In the Scottish manner 

153 7 “ O’ervaultmg ambition ” Shakespeare has 

Macbeth use the hne, “ Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
Itself ” 

156 5 Scots Greys The Second Boj’al Dragoons, a 
regiment with an honorable record since its organization 
m 1681 

159 24 Blair-Adam In the summer of 1816 Scott 
and William Clerk with several friends were the guests of 
Judge Adam at his country seat, Blair-Adam It was 
agreed that they should have an annual reumon at the 
same place Hence the Blair-Adam club, devoted to the 
study of the nch histoncal legends of Scotland 

160 8 Ben Jonson, 1573-1637 English poet and 
playwright 

161 1 Hastings In 1066 the Normans under Duke 
Wilbam, the Conqueror, defeated the Saxons under their 
last king, Harold, in the battle of Hastings Cressy 
(Crdcy) Great %nctor 3 ’- of the English over the French 
in 1346 at Crdcy in France Bosworth Field In 1485 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, defeated King Richard III 
m the battle of Bosworth Field, and became Henry VII 
of England 

162 6 Pan passu With equal speed 

162 14 In petto Itahan for, “ In the breast *' 
We would say, “ In his mind,” or, possibls*, “ In Spam ” 

162 24 Entre nous Between us 

162 25 Tempore At the time of 

164 14 President of the Royal Society The Royal 
Society, though a scientific bodj', dehghted in honoring 
their great countryman Because of his executive abihty 
as shown in the management of the festivities m honor of 
the king’s visit to Edinburgh, Scott w as offered a number of 
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conuuercial positions and accepted the Chairmanship of 
the Edinburgh Gas Company 

166 16 Louis XI King of France from 1461 to 1483 
He IS knoVrUi in history as the shrewd and false king who 
overcame the great barons and laid the foundations for 
absolutism in Prance Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, rather successfully opposed the encroachments of 
Louis until the battle of Nancy, where he was slam in 1477. 

167:10 Maria Edgeworth, 1767-1849 Her “Castle 
Hackrent ” and other Irish novels were much admired by 
Scott 

167 27. Mr Adolphus — Letters to Heber John 
Leycester Adolphus, 1795-1862 His “ Letters to Richard 
Heber ” conclusii ely fixed the authorship of the Waverley 
novels on Scott 

167.27 Richard Heber, 1773-1833 English book 
collector 

170 * 16 Ascamus The son of Trojan iSneas In 
our text it simplj’ means the aged son of a banished prince 

170 * 18 Mirabile dictu Wonderful to tell. 

171 12 George Bullock His factory m Tenterden 
street, London, turned out all sorts of building materials 
He made some of the plans for Abbotsford and gave many 
suggestions concerning its furmshmgs Scott held him in 
high regard 

173 19 Sandhurst College The rojal mihtary col- 
lege was settled at Sandhurst in 1812 

174 . 30. Gazetted The Gazette is the official biweekly 
goi emment newspaper of London, Edinburgh, and Dubhn, 
in which are announced appointments, promotions, honors, 
etc Promotions frequently depended on the retirement 
of a superior, and it was the custom to pay an agreed sum 
to the one leaving the army 
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176 31 Currente calamo With a running pen 

177 11 Le Moniteur The official journal of France 
during the rule of the great Napoleon 

179 6 Locus cm nomen est Pallas In Westminster 
Abbey there is a bust of Goldsmith and beneath it a white 
marble tablet beanng the Latin epitaph written by Dr. 
Johnson It contains the hne. In loco ctn nomen Pallas 
In a place called Pallas Some of the friends of Goldsmith 
preferred an Enghsh epitaph, but the “ Pope of the 
Enghsh Language ” declared that it was absurd to think 
of using English inscnptions in Westminster Abbey 

196 13 His feet are beautiful, etc A comparison 
of this sentence with the fifteenth ^ erse of the first chapter 
of the Book of Nahum and with the seventh verse of the 
fifty-second chapter of the Book of Isaiah ivill show how 
Old Testament thought and phrase entered into Scott's 
writing 

202 12 Peine forte et dure Veiy^ severe pumshment 

206 30 Monstrari digito To bo pomted out 

213 12 Airt and pairt Scotch for “ aiding and abet- 
ting ” 

213 13 Panel A prisoner at the bar 

222 8 Magnum Opus The great work 

222 25 In toto Entirely 

226 14 Jacta est alea The die is cast Do you 
recall the important historical event with which this 
expression is connected^ 

227 10 A little more taste Quoting the Archbishop 
of Granada m “ Gil Bias,” the French romance by Le Sage, 
novehst and dramatist, 1668-1747 

247 10 By Yarrow’s stream, etc ” From stanza 
II, Canto VI, of “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
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Elements of English Composition 

By Professor HEN'RY S CANBY, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale Unisersitj, and Mr JOHN B OPDYCKEI, High 
School of Commerce, New York City 

doth, 12mo, 593 pages, $1 00 

The characteristic feature of this book is that the authors see 
the end from the beginning and neier lose sight of it That 
end IS the abilitj on the part of the pupil to write clearl}, correctly, 
and intelligently From start to finish the appeal is to the intelh- 
gence rather than to mere form The fact that before all else there 
must be something to say is emphasized in the first two chapters on 
Composition and Shaping the Material The remainder of the book 
IS simp]} a stud} of different Ma}s and the best \\a)s of saying what 
}ou want to sa} 

The manner of approach is psychological Part I contains 
(i) choice of subject, (ji) arrangement of what jou want to say, 

(3) the use of the sentence as the expression of a single thought, 

(4) the use of the paragraph, (5) the structure of the whole com- 
position, (6) the choice of the right wor^ to express meaning 
nicely Part II is a study of the recognized forms of composition, 
exposition, argument, description, narration, the storj In Part HI, 
Aids to Composition, there arc given for reference necessary details 
concerning spelling, punctuation, capitalization, grammatical forms, 
figures of speech, etc Throughout the book there are abundant 
exercises and illustrative excerpts that serve to emphasize the point 
under consideration The book is a unit, the plan works 
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In Part I of this book the author introduces the student to more than 
taent> standard English classics, ginng in connection mth each a bnef 
explanatory introduction, suggestions for stud} and topics for oral and 
written discussion These classics are grouped wrth respect to the dif- 
ferent t}’pes of literature which the> represent, — epic, drama, essaj, 
nor el, etc., and there is a bnef exposiuon of the h-pe The result is 
that in the mind of the reader the indiirdual masterpiece and the ^pe 
with Its characteristics are inseparabh connected. 

Part II consists of a bnef but masterl} sune} of English hterature. 
The book as a whole serves to svstematizc and unih the study of sec- 
ondai} sidiool literature, — a most desirable end 

Professor E, A. Cross, State Teachers College, Greele}, Colo "It 
meets with m) heartiest approval It is bnef, considers all the writers 
high senool students need to know, toudies the mteresung features in 
the lives and works of these men, — about all }Ou could wapt it to do ” 

Mr John B Opd}ckc, English Department of the High School of 
Commerce, New York Cit} " I hke it verj mudi mdeed. It has just 
enough in its review* of the histoij of English literature, and its treat- 
ment of the classics is restrained and dignified So far as I have seen, 
llus IS the only book that combines the two m one volume. I am all 
agamst the use of on abstract Historv of English Literature m the high 
school and I am all in fiivor of pultmg into the hands of the students 
some book that analj^es classics full} and vet wrth restraint This 
book seems to have combined the two m just the right proportions and 
treated them in just the right manner " 
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It IS the purpose of this volume to outline 
graded lessons m enimciation and pronun- 
ciation, to indicate how the speaking \oice 
may be improved by appropriate exercise 
and proper use, to explain and illustrate 
the most important pnnciples of expression , 
to point out the relation of oral reading to 
conversation and public speaking, and to 
furnish appropnate selections which are un- 
hackneyed, interesting, and of literary merit 
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